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CHRONICLE 

of 

fome of the principal events 
in the 

Life, Works, and Times* 

of 
-^ ROGER ASCHAM, 

Fellow of St. John's College. Cambridge. Author. Tutor to Princess, after- 
wards Queen Elizabeth. Secretary of Embassy under Edward VI. Latin 
Secretary to Queens Mary and Elucabeth. Friend of Queen Elizabeth, Sec 



* ProbaUe or approximate dates. 

The chief contemporary authorities fur the life of Ascham are his own * 
works, particularly his Letters, and a Latin oration De vitd et obitu Rogtri 
Aschamif written by Rev. Dr. Edward Graunt or Grant. Headmaster of 
Westminster School, and ' the most noted Latiniste and Grecian of his time.' 
lids oration is affixed to the first collection of Ascham's Letters : the date of 
Grant's dedication to which is i6. Feb. 1576. 

The figiures in bradcets, as (40), in the present work, refer to Ascham's 
letters as arranged in Dr. Giles' edition. 

1509- ftprd 22. Henrj l^i. succttDs to t{|e throne. 

S5XX-I3* 3' Hen. VIII. c. 3. required— under penalty on default of i2d per 
month — all subjects under 60, not lame, decrepid, or maimed, or 
having any other lawful Impediment: the Clergy Judges t^c excepted : 
to use shooting in the long bow. Parents were to provide every boy 
from 7 to 17 years, with a bow and two arrows : after 17, he was to 
find himself a bow and four arrows. Every Bower for every Ewe 
bow he made was to make ' at the lest ij Bowes of Elme Wiche or other 
Wude of mean price,' under penalty of Imprisonment for 8 days. 
Butts were to be provided in every town. Aliens were not to shoot 
with the long bow without licence. 

3 Hen. VIIl. c. 13. confirms 19. Hen. VII. c 4 'against shooting in 
Cross-bowes &c,' which enacted that no one with less than aoo marks 
a year should use. This act increased the qualification from aoo to 
300 vtax\ts,—Statut*s of the Realm, Hi, %$, 3a. 

•15x5. Roger Ascham was bom in the year 15 15, at Kirby 

Wiske; (or Kirby Wicke,) a village near North Allerton 
in Yorkshire, of a family above the vulgar. His father, 
John Ascham, was house-steward in the family of Lord 
Scroop, and is said to have borne an unblemished repu- 
tation for honesty and uprightness of life. Margaret, 
wife of John Ascham, was allied to many considerable 
. families, but her maiden name is not known. She had 

I three sons, Thomas, Antony, and Roger, besides some 

J daughters ; and we learn from a letter (21) written by her 

S son .Roger, in the year 1S44, that she and her husband 

Shaving lived together forty-seven years, at last died on 
the same day and ahnost at the same hour. 
' Roger's first years were spent under his father's rooff 

but he was received at a very youthful age into the 
family of Sir Antony A^^ngfield, who fumi^ed money 
for his education, and placed Roger, together with his 
own vons, under a tutor, whose name was R. Bond. The 
boy had by nature a taste for books, and showed his good 
Usle by rcaJiu^ Lugli^ iu preference to l«a.iu, with 
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wonderful Mgvrnett. . . . '^^mmi. C^mdenttd /nmr* 
Utwm fy Dr. Giles m Life: stt^, xo, Ne •. 

"Tliis coaumuucatioa of teaching youthe, aakedi me 
to remembve the ru^t wonhipAiU ana my sincukr sood 
mayster. Sir Humfrey VHn^ekle. to wlmm nexte Cod, 
I ought to lefer foe hu manifolde benefites b e ato we d on 
me, the powe talent of learnyng, whiche god hath lent 
me : and for his sake do I owe my seniice to all other 
of the name and noble house of the Wyngfddes. bothe 
in wooid and dede. Thys worshjrpfull man ham euer 
loued and vsed, to haue many dtildren broo^t vp in 
leamynge in his house amonges whome I my aelfe was 
one. For whom at tenne tymes he woukie bqrng downe 
ftom London bothe bowe and shaftes. And when they 
shuld playe he woulde go with them him selfe in to the 
fyelde, and se them shoote, and he that shot fayrest, 
sntUde haue the best bowe and shaftes, and he that shot 
iUauoiiredlye, shuUe be mocked of his febwes, til he shot 
better.**— /. i4«. 
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In or about the year 1530, Mr. Bond . . . re s i g ned the 
chaige of young R(^er. who was now about fifteen 
years old, auid^ ^ the advice and jMCuniary aid of his 
kind patron Sir Antony, he was enabled to enter St. 
John's College, Cambridge, at that time the most famous 

15^. WL 15. seminary of learning in all England. Histutorwas Hugh 
Fitzherbert, fellow of St. John's, whose intimate friend, 
George Pember, took the most lively interest in the 
young student. George Day, afterwards Bishop of 
Chichester, Sir John Cheke, Sir Thomas Smith, Dr. 
Redman, one of the compilers of the Book of Common 
Prayer, Nicholas Ridley the Martyr, T. Watson Bishop 
of Lincoln, Pilkington Bishop of Durham, Walter Had- 
don, John Christopherson, Thomas Wilson, John Seton, 
and many others, were the distinguished contemporaries 
of Ascham at Cambridge.— ^nM/ amd Gilett idtm. 

1 534. Feb. 18. He takes his B.A. *' Being a boy. new Bacheler of arte, 
•t. 18. I chanced amonges my companions to speake against the 
Pope : which matter was than in euery mans mouth, by- 
cause Dr. haines and Dr. Skippt were cum from the 
Court, to debate the same matter, by preaching and dis- 
puution in the vniuersitie. This hapned the same tyme, 
when I stoode to be felow there : my taulke came to Dr. 
Medcal/es [Master of St. John's Coll.] eare : I was called 
before him and the Seniores : and after greuous rebuke, 
and some punishment, open warning was geuen to all the 
felowes, none to be so bardie to geue me his voice at that 
Max, 93. election. And yet for all those open threates, the good 
father himselfe priuilie prooued, that I shouki euen than 
be chosen felow. But, the election being done, he made 
countinance of great discontentation thereat. This good 
mans goodnes, and fatherlie discretion, vsed towardes me 
that one day, shall neuer out of my remembrance all the 
dayes of my life. And for the same cause, haue I put 
it here, in this small record of learning. For next Gods 
prouideace, surely that day, was by that good £uhers 
meanes, Dut naialit, to me, for the whole foundation 
of the poore learning I haue, and of all the fiirderance, 
that hetherto dse where I haue obtayned." — Scho.fol. 55. 

I537-40* " Before the king's majesty esublished his lecture at 

Cambridge, I was' appointed by the votes of all the 
university, and was paid a handsome salary, to profess 
the Greek tongue in public t and I have ever since read 
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a lecture in St. John's college, of wliidi I am a fellow.** 
(22) To Sir W, Pant in 1544. 
x5J7« July 5* [<fj^ martis post/estum Dim Petri et Panli (June 99) 

st.3X.{;n»vf]. Is installed M. A. 
1538. Spring. Visits his parents in Yorkshire, whom he had not seen 

aet. 33. for seven years. • 

Autumn. Date of his earliest extant letter. 
1540-1543. Is at home in Yoricshire, for nearly two years, urith 

quartan fever. Probably about this time he attended the 
archery meetings at York and Norwich.^ //. 159. i6a 

1540. »t. 34. ' In the great snowe/ journeying ' in the hye wave 
betwixt Topclifie vpon S« ale ; and Borrowe bndge/ he 
watches the nature of the wind by the snow-drifts. /. r57. 

1541. VX, 35. Upon his repeated application, Edward Lee, Archbp 
of York, grants him a pension of 40s. (s ;^4o of present 
money) payable at the feast of Annunciation and on 
Michaelmas day. see (24). This pension ceased on the 
death of the Archbishop in 1544. 

XS41-3. 33 HeiL VIII. c. 9. 'An Acte for Mayntanance of 

Artyllarie and debarringe of unlauful Games.' confirms 
3 Hen. VIII. c. 3. and, inter alia^ directs that no Bowyer 
shall sell a Ewe bow to any between 8 and 14 years, above 
the price of lad, but shall have for such. Ewe bows from 
6d to 1 3d : and likeMrise shall sell bows at reasonable prices 
to youth from 14 to a i years. Ewe bows ' of the taxe called 
Elke ' were not to be sold above 3s 4d, under penalty of 
30S. — Statutes of the Realm. Hi. 837. 

1544. *Spring. at. 38. Ascham writes Toxo^hilus. 

After Lady Both his parents die. " How hard is my lot ! I first 
Day. lust my brother, such an one as not only our family, but 

all England could hardly match, and now to lose both 
my parents as if I was not already overwhelmed with 
sorrow!" (21) To Cheke. 
Before July. "I have also written and dedicated to the king's 
majesty a book, which is now in the press. On the art 
0/ Shootings and in which I have shown how well it is 
ntted for Englishmen both at home and abroad, and how 
certain rules of art may be laid down to ensure its being 
learnt thoroughly by all our fellow-countrymen. This 
book, I hope, will be published before the king's depart- 
ing, and will be no doubtful sign of my love to my coun- 
try, or mean memorial of my humble learning. (22) To 
sir W. Paget. 

July— Sept. 50. The king out of the kingdom, at the head of 30,000 men 
•' at the siege of Boulogne, m France. 

154$. AC. 39. Ascham presents Toxophilus to the kixig, in the gallery 
atGreenwich. He is granted a pension of ^zo. //. 105-166. 
He is ill again, and unable to reside at Cambridge. 

1546. m(L 30. ^ Succeeds Cheke as Public Orator of his University, 
in which capacity he conducts its correspondence. 

1547. ISO. 28. SDtDsrir Vi. ctnes to t^e throne. 

Ascham*s pension which ceased on the death of 
Henry VIII., was confirmed and augmented by Edward 
VI., whom he taught to write. [Ascham's pension is 
^ s one of the prominent things in his life. 1 

S f XS48. Feb. At. 33. Is Tutor to Princess Eluabeth, at Cheston. Attacked 
^ \i549*Sept.»t33.by her steward, he returns to the university. 

/XS50* Mu 34. While at home in the country, Ascham is appointed, at 

the instigation of Cheke, as Secretary to Sir Richard 

Morison, sent out as Ambassador to Emperor Charles V. 

On his way to town, has his famous interview Mrith 

Lady Jane Grey at Broadgate. Sc/tolemaster, fol. I3. 
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that Poet was a verie foole, that began hys booke, with 
a goodlie verfe in deede, but ouer proude a promife. 

Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobiU bellum^ 
And after, as wifelie 

Quantb rectiiis hic^ qui nil molitur irupth. &*£, 
Meening Horner^ who, within the compaife of a final 
Argument, of one harlot, and of one good wife, did 
vtter fo moch learning in all kinde of fci-nnces, as, by 
the iudgement of Quintilian^ he deferueth fo hie a 
praife, that no man yet deferued to fit in the fecond 
degreebeneth him. And thus moch out of my way, con- 
cerning my purpofe in fpending penne, and paper, and 
tyme, vpon trifles, and namelie to aunfwere fbme, that 
haue neither witte nor learning, to do any thyng them 
felues, neither >vill nor honellie, to fay well of other" ♦ 
Certain it is, that in both ToxophUus and The Schole- 
majler (the Cockpitte if ever printed, is now loft) ; not 
only are the main arguments interwoven with a moft 
eameft moral purpofe; but they are enlivened by 
frequent and charming difcurfions, in the which he 
often lays down great principles, or illuftrates them 
from the circumflances of his time. So that in thefe 
two ways, thefe works, being not rigidly confined to the 
technical fubjedls expreffed by their titles, do *beare,* 
both in thofe fubjedts and in the pafling thoughts, 
much of what is the higheft truth. 

If a Yorkfhire man — ^who had become a ripe Englilh 
Scholer, and was alfo a fluent Englilh writer as weU as 
converfant with other languages and literatures — ^were, 
in the prefent day, to fit down to write, for the firfl 
time, in the defence and praife of Cricket, a book in 
the Yorkfhire dialed^ : he would be able to appreciate 
fomewhat Afcham's pofition when he began to write the 
prefent work. For he lived in the very dawn of our 
modem learning. Not to fpeak of the hefitation and 
doubt that always impedes any novelty, the abfence 
of any antecedent literature left him >vithout any model 
of ftyle. Accuftomed as he had hitherto been to write 
chiefly in Latin, he muft have found Englifh compofi- 
tion both irkiome and laborious. Yet his love for his 

* folios 9o. ST. Ed* 1570* 
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Ars erit ex ijlo fumma profeHa libro. 
Qukquid habent arms rigidly neruique rotundi^ 

Sutnercfi iibet, hoc fumere fonte licet 
Afchamus ejl author ^ magfium quern fecit Apollo ' 

Artefua, magiium Pallas &> artefua. 
Do6la manus dedit hutic^ dedit hunc mens doHa libellum : 

Qua uidet Ars Vfus uifa, paraiafacit, 
Optimus /uEC author quia tradidit optima fcripta^ 
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* To the mofte gracioufe^ and our moft drad Soueraigne lord^ 

Kyng Henri e the, viii, by tJu grace of God^ kyrtg 

of Engiande^ Fraunce and Irelande^ Defen 

der of the fay the, and of the churche 

of Englande and alfo of Irelande 

in earth fupreme head, next vn 

der Chrifl, be al /leaith 

viHone^ and fe- 

licitie. 

jHAT tyme as, molle gracious Prince, your 
highnes this lafl year pad, tooke that your 
moofl honorable and vi<5lorious ioumey 
into Fraunce, accompanied with fuch a 
porte of the Nobilitie and yeomanrie of 
Englande, as neyther hath bene lyke knovven by ex- 
perience, nor yet red of in Hiflorie : accompanied alfo 
with the daylie prayers, good hartes, and willes of 
all and euery one your graces fubiedles, lefte behinde 
you here at home in Englande : the fame tyme, I 
beinge at my booke in Carabrige, forie that my litle 
habiStie could flretche out no better, to helpe forward 
fo noble an enterprice, yet with my good wylle, prayer, 
and harte, nothinge behynde hym that was formofle 
of all, conceyued a wonderful defire, bi the praier, 
wiihing, talking, and communication that was in euery 
mans mouth, for your Graces moofl vi<5lorioufe retoume, 
to offer vp fumthinge, at your home cumming to your 
Highneffe, which ihuld both be a token of mi loue 
and deutie toward your Maieflie, and alfo a figne of 
my good minde and zeale towarde mi countrie. 
This occafion geuen to me at that time, caufed me 

* This dedicatiM is entirely omitted in second edition, 1571. 
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to take in hand againe, this litle purpofe of (hoting, 
begon of me before, yet not ended than, for other 
(Indies more mete for that trade of liuinge, whiche God 
and mi frendes had fet me vnto. But when your 
Graces mode ioifull and happie vidtorie preuented mi 
dailie and fpedie diligencie to performe this matter, 
I was compelled to vvaite an other time to prepare 
and offer vp this litle boke vnto your Maieftie. And 
whan it hath pleafed youre HighenefTe of your infinit 
goodnefTe. and alfo your mod honorable Counfel to 
know and pervfe ouer the contentes, and fome parte 
of this boke, and fo to alow it, that other men might 
rede it, throughe the furderaunce and fetting forthe of 
the right worlhipfull and mi Singuler good Mafler fir 
Vvilliam Pagette Knight, moofl worthie Secretarie to 
your highnes, and moll open and redie fuccoure to al 
poore honefl learned mens futes, I mood humblie 
befeche your Grace to take in good worthe this litle 
treatife purpofed, begon, and ended of me onelie for 
this intent, that Labour, Honed padime and Vertu, 
might recoueragaine that place and right, that Idleneffe, 
Vnthriftie gamning and Vice hath put them fro. 

And althoughe to haue written this boke either in 
latin or Greke (which thing I wold be verie glad yet to 
do, if I might furehe know^ your Graces pleafure there 
in) had bene more eaUer and fit for mi trade in dudy, 
yet neuertheleffe, I fuppofinge it no point of honedie, 
that mi commodite fhould flop and hinder ani parte 
either of the pleafure or profite of manie, haue writ- 
ten this EngUfhe matter in the Englifhe tongue, for 
Englifhe men : where in this I trufl that your Grace 
(if it ihall pleafe your HighnefTe to rede it) fhal per- 
ceaue it to be a thinge Honede for me to write, 
pleafaunt for fome to rede, and profitable for manie to 
folow, contening a paflime, honed for the minde, 
holfome for the body, fit for eueri man, vile for no 
man, vfing the day and open place for Honedie to rule 
it, not lurlang in comers for miforder to abufe it 



Therefore I trufl it dial apere, to be bothe a f\ire token 

of my zeele to fet forwarde (hootinge, and fome (igne 

of my minde, towardes honeflie and leaminge. 

Thus I wil trouble your Grace no longer, but 

with my daylie praier, I will befeche God to 

preferue your Grace, in al health and feli- 

citie : to the feare and ouerthrovve / 

of all your ennemies : to the 

pleafure, ioyfulnefle and 

fuccour of al your fub- 

iedies : to the vtter 

dellruction 

of papi- 

(Irie and herefie : to the con- 

tinuall fetting forth of 

Goddes worde 

and his glo 

rye. 



Your Graces mofl 
bounden Scholer, 

iloger Afchara. 



i6 




To ALL GENTLE MEN AND YOMEN OF 

ENGLANDK 



[las the wyfe man came to Crefus the ryche 
kyng, on a tyme, when he was makynge 
newe Ihyppes, purpofyng to haue fubdued 
by water the out yles lying betwixt Grece 
and Afia minor: AVhat newes now in Grece, 
laith the king to Bias ? None other newes, but thefe, 
fayeth Bias : that the yles of Grece haue prepared a 
wonderful companye of horfemen, to ouerrun Lydia 
withall. There is nothyng vnder heauen, layth the 
kynge, that I woulde fo foone wiflhe, as that they 
durft be fo bolde, to mete vs on the lande with horfe. 
And thinke you fayeth Bias, that there is anye thyng 
which they wolde (boner ^vyf(he, then that you (hulde 
be fo fonde, to mete them on the water with Ihyppes ? 
And fo Crefus heaiyng not the true newes, but per- 
ceyuyng the wife mannes mynde and counfell, both 
gaue then ouer makyng of his ihyppes, and left alfo 
beh3mde him a wondehul example for all commune 
wealthes to folowe : that is euermore to regarde and 
fet mod by that thing wherevnto nature hath made 
them moofl apt, and vfe hath made them moofl fitte. 

By this matter I meane the Ihotyng in the long bowe, 
for Englifh men : which thyng with all my hert I do 
wyfh, and if I were of authoritie, I wolde counfel all 
the gentlemen and yomen of Englande, not to chaunge 
it with any other thyng, how good foeuer it feme to 
be : but Uiat flyll, accordyng to the oulde wont of 
England, youth Ihoulde vfe it for the moofl honed 
pailyme in peace, that men myght handle it as a moofle 
fure weapon in warre. Other flronge weapons whiche 
bothe experience doth proue to be good, and the 
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wyfdom of the kinges Maieflie and his counfel prouydes 
to be had, are not ordeyned to take away (hotyng : but 
yat both, not compared togither, whether Ihuld be 
better then the other, but fo ioyned togither that the 
one Ihoulde be alwayes an ayde and helpe for the other, 
myght fo (Irengthen the Realme on all fydes, that no 
kynde of enemy in any kynde of weapon, myght pafle 
and go beyonde vs. 

For this purpofe I, partelye prouoked by the counfell 
of fome gentlemen, partly moued by the loue whiche 
I haue alwayes borne towarde ihotyng, haue wrytten 
this lytle treatife, wherein if I haue not fatiffyed any 
inan, I truil he wyll the rather be content with my 
doyng, bycaufe I am (I fuppofe) the firlle, whiche hath 
layde any thynge in this matter (and fewe begynnynges 
be perfedl, layth wyfe men) And alfo bycaufe yf I 
haue fayed a miffe, I am content that any man amende 
it, or yf I haue fayd to lytle, any man that vryl to adde 
what hym pleafeth to it. 

My minde is, in profitynge and pleafynge euery man, 
to hurte or difpleafe no man, intendyng none other 
purpofe, but that you±e myght be (lyrred to labour, 
honefl paflyme, and vertue, and as much as laye in me, 
plucked from ydlenes, vnthriftie games, and vice : 
whyche thing I haue laboured onlye in this booke, 
fliewynge howe fit ihootyng is for ail kyndes of men, 
howe honefl a pailyme for the mynde, howe hplfome 
an exercife for the bodye, not vile for great men to vfe, 
not colllye for poore men to fuileyne, not lurking in 
holes and comers for ill men at theyr pleafure, to mifvfe 
it, but abiding in the open fight and face of the worlde, 
for good men if it fault by theyr wifdome to corredl it. 

And here I woulde defire all gentiemen and yomen, 
to vfe this paflime in fuche a mean, that the outragious- 
nes of great gamyng, fliuld not hurte the honeflie of 
fhotjmg, which of his owne nature is alwayes ioyned with 
honeflie : yet for mennes faultes oftentymes blamed 
vnworthely, as all good thynges haue ben, and euer- 
more fhall be. 

B 
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. If any man woulde blame me, .eyther for takynge 
fuch a matter in hande, or els for writing it in the 
Englyfhe tongue, this anfwere I may make hjrm, that 
whan the belle of the realme thinke it honed for them 
to vfe, I One of the meanefl forte, ought not to fuppofe 
it vile for me to write : And though to haue written it 
in an other tonge, had bene bothe more profitable for 
my (ludy, and alfo more honefl for my name, yet I can 
thinke my labour wel bellowed, yf with a little hyn- 
deraunce of my profyt and name, maye come any 
fourtheraunce, to the pleafure or commoditie, of the 
gentlemen and yeomen of Englande, for whofe fake I 
tooke this matter in hande. And as for ye Latin or 
greke tonge, euery thing is fo excellently done in 
them, that none can do better : In the Englyfh tonge 
contrary, euery thinge in a maner fo meanly, bothe for 
the matter and handelynge, that no man can do worfe. 
For therein the leafl learned for the mofle parte, haue 
ben alwayes moofl redye to wryte And they whiche 
had leafle hope in latin, haue bene mofle boulde in 
englyfhe : when furelye euery man that is mofle ready 
to taulke, is not moofl able to wryte. He that wyll 
wryte well in any tongue, mufle folowe thys councel of 
Ariflotle, to fpeake as the common people do, to 
thinke as wife men do ; and fo fhoulde euery man 
vnderflande hym, and the iudgement of wyfe men alowe 
h)rm. Many Englifh writers haue not done fo, but 
vfmge flraunge wordes as latin, french and Italian, do 
make all thinges darke and harde. Ones I communed 
with a man whiche reafoned the englyfhe tongue to be 
enryched and encreafed therby, feyinge: Who wyll 
not prayfe that feafle, where a man fhall drinke at a 
diner, bothe w)me, ale and beere ? Truely quod I, 
they be all good, euery one taken by hym felfe alone, 
but if you putte Maluefye and facke, read wyne and 
white, ale and beere, and al in one pot, you fhall make 
a drynke, neyther eaUe to be knowen, nor yet holfom 
for the bodye. Cicero in folowyng Ifocrates, Plato 
and DemoflheneSy increafed the latine tounge after an 
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Other forte. This waye, bycaufe dyuers men yat write, 
do not know, they can neyther folowe it, bycaufe of theyr 
ignorauncie, nor yet will prayfe it, for verye arrogauncie, 
ii faultes, feldome the one out of the others companye. 

Englylh writers by diuerfitie of tyme, haue taken 
diuerfe matters in hande. In our fathers t}Tne nothing 
was red, but bookes of fayned cheualrie, wherein a 
man by redinge, fliuld be led to none other ende, but 
onely to manllaughter and baud rye. Yf any man fup- 
pofe they were good )mough to paffe the time with al, 
he is deceyued. For furelye vayne woordes doo woorke 
no fmal thinge in vayne, ignoraunt, and younge mindes, 
fpecially yf they be gyuen any thynge thervnto of 
theyr owne nature. Thefe bokes (as I haue heard 
fay) were made the mode parte in Abbayes, and 
Monafleries, a very lickely and fit fruite of fuche an 
ydle and blynde kinde of lyuynge. 

In our tyme nowe, whan euery manne is gyuen 
to knowe muche rather than to Hue wel, very many 
do write, but after fuche a fafhion, as very many 
do (hoote. Some (hooters take in hande ftronger 
bowes, than they be able to mayntayne. This thyng 
maketh them fummtyme, to outflioote the marke, 
fummtyme to fliote far wyde, and perchaunce hurte 
fumme that looke on. Other that neuer learned 
to Ihote, nor yet knoweth good Ihafte nor bowe, wyll 
be as bufie as the befl, but fuche one commonly 
plucketh doune a fyde, and crafty archers which 
be aga)m(l him, will be bothe glad of hym, and 
alfo euer ready to laye and bet with him : it were 
better for fuche one to fit doune than ihote. Other 
there be, whiche haue verye good bowe and (haftes, 
and good knowledge in fhootinge, but they haue bene 
brought vp in fuche euyl fauoured (hootynge, that 
they can neyther fhoote fayre, nor yet nere. Yf any 
man wyll applye thefe thynges togyther, fhal not fe 
the one farre differ from the other. 

And I alfo amonges all other, in writinge this lytle 
treatife, haue folowed fumme yonge (hooters, whiche 
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bothe wyll Begyn to Ihoote, for a lytic moneye, and 
alfo wyll vfe to fliote ones or twife about the marke for 
nought, afore they beginne a good. And therfore did I 
take this little matter in hande, to adaye my felfe, and 
hereafter by the grace of God, if the iudgement of >vyfe 
men, that looke on, thinke that I can do any good, I 
maye perchaunce cade my fhafte amonge other, for 
better game. 

Yet in \vTiting this booke, fome man wyll maruayle 
perchaunce, why that I beyng an vnperf3rte (hoter, 
Ihoulde take in hande to >vrite of makyng a perfyte 
archer: the fame man peraduenture\vyll maruayle, howe 
a whetteftone whiche is blunte, can make the edge of a 
knife iharpe : I woulde ye lame man fhulde confider 
alfo, that in gO}'ng about anye matter, there be. iiii. 
thinges to be confidered, doyng, faying, thinking and 
perfedlnefle : Firfle there is no man that doth fo wel, 
but he can faye better, or elles fumme men, whiche be 
now flarke nought, fliuld be to good. Agayne no nun 
can vtter wyth his tong, fo wel as he is able to imagin 
with his minde, and yet perfedlnefle it felfe is farre 
aboue all thinking. Than feeing that faying is one 
fleppe nerer perfedlenefle than doyng, let euery man 
leue marueylyng why my woorde fhall rather expreffe, 
than my dede ihall perfourme perfedle fhootinge. 

I trufle no man will be offended with this litle booke 
excepte it be fumme fletchers and bowiers, thinking 
hereby that manye that loue ihootynge (hall be taughte 
to refufe fuche noughtie wares as they woulde vtter. 
Honed fletchers and bowyers do not fo, and they that 
be vnhonefl, oughte rather to amende them felues for 
doinge ill, than be angrie with me for fayinge weL A 
fletcher hath euen as good a quarell to be angry with 
an archer that refufeth an ill (haft, as a bladeiia[iith 
hath to a fletcher yat forfaketh to bye of him a noughtie 
knyfe. For as an archer mufl be content that a 
fletcher know a good fliafte in euery poynte for the per- 
fedler makynge of it. So an honefl.e fletcher will alfo 
be content that a (hooter knowe a good (hafte in euery 
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poynte for the perfiter vfing of it : bicaufe the one 
knoweth like a fletcher how to make it, the other 
knoweth lyke an archer ho we to vfe it. And feyng the 
knowlege is one in them bothe, yet the ende diuerfe, 
furely that Jietcher is an enemye to archers and artil- 
lery, whiche can not be content that an archer knowe a 
(hafte as well for his vfe in (hotynge, as he hym felfe 
(houlde knowe a (hafte, for hys aduauntage in fellynge. 
And the rather bycaufe fliaftes be not made fo muche 
to be folde, but chefely to be vfecl And feynge that 
vfe and occupiyng is the ende why a fliafte is made, the 
making as it were a meane for occupying, furely the 
.knowelege in euery poynte of a good (hafte, is more to 
be required in a (hooter than a fletcher. 

Yet as I (ayde before no honed fletcher will be angry 
with me, feinge I do not teache howe to make a fliafte 
whiche belongeth onelyeto a good fletcher, but to knowe 
and handle a (hafte, which belongeth to an archer. 
And this lytle booke I trufte, fliall pleafc and profite 
both partes ; For good bowes and Ihaftes fliall be better 
knowen to the commoditieof al (hoters, and good fliot>Tig 
may perchaunce be the more occupied to the profite 
of all bowyers and fletchers. And thus I praye God 
that all fletchers getting theyr lyuynge truly, and al ar- 
chers vfynge (hoot)mge honedly, and all maner of men 
that fauour artillery, may lyue continuallye in 
healthe and merineffe, obeying theyr 
prince as they (hulde, and louing 
God as they ought, to whom 
for al thinges be al ho- 
nour and glorye for 
euer. Amen 
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TOXOPHILVS, 

A, • . 

Clbe fir0t hott of tibe dcibok 

of 0jbotutg. 



$|)floIor(U3. SroxopI}tIu0. 



[iflilolorfbs You fludie to fore Toxophile. ^ 
(£oi. I wil not hurt my felf ouer- 
moche I warraunt you. 

53^1. Take hede you do not, for we 
Phyficions saye, that it is nether good for 
the eyes in fo deare a Sunne, nor yet holfome for ye 
bodie, fo foone after meate, to looke vpon a mans boke. 
8Eoi. In eatinge and (ludyinge I will neuer folowe 
anyePhylike,for yf I dyd,I am fure I (houlde haue fmall 
pleafure in the one, and leffe courage in the other. 
But what newes draue you hyther I praye you ? 

^f|L Small newes trulie, but that as I came on 
walkynge, I fortuned to come with thre or foure that 
went to fhote at the pry ekes : And when I fawe not 
you amonges them, but at the lall efpyed you lokynge 
on your booke here fo fadlye, I thought to come and 
holde you with fome communication, left your boke 
fhoulde runne awaye with you. For me thought by 
your waueryng pace and eameft lokying, your boke 
led you, not you it 
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STox* In dede as it chaunced, my m}'nde went iafler 
then my feete, for I happened here to reade in Fhedro 
FiatoniSy^^hiCt that entretes wonderfullie of the nature 
of foules, which place (whether it were for pu-^-. 
the paffynge eloquence of Plato, and the 
Greke tongue, or for the hyghe and godlie defcription of 
the matter, kept my mynde fo occupied, that it had no 
leifure to loke to my feete. For I was reding howe 
fome foules being well fethered, flewe alwayes about 
heauen and heauenlle matters, other fome hauinge their 
fethers mowted awaye, and droupinge, fimke downe 
into earthlie thinges. ^ 

^9fji. I remembre the place verie wel, and it is won- 
derfullie fayd of Plato, and now I fe it was no maruell 
though your fete fayled you, feing your minde flewe 
fo faft. 

SToi. I am gladde now that you letted me, for my 
head akes with loking on it, and bycaufe you tell me 
fo, I am verye forie yat I was not with thofe good feloes 
you fpake vpon, for it is a verie faire day for a man to 
Ihote in. 

^f)i. And me thinke you were a great dele better 
occupied and in better companie, for it is a very faire 
daye for a man to go to his boke in. 

STfli. Al dayes and wethers wil feme for that pur- 
pofe, and furelie this occafion was ill loft. 

5bt' Yea but clere wether maketh clere mindes, 
and it is beft as I fuppofe, to fpend ye beft time vpon 
the beft thinges : And me thought you (hot verie wel, 
and at that marke, at which euery good fcoler fhoulde 
mofte bufilie fhote at And I fuppofe it be a great dele 
more pleafure alfo, to fe a foule flye in Plato, then a 
fliafte flye at the prickes. I graunte you, flioting is 
not the worft thing in the world, yet if we fliote, and 
time fhote, we ar[e] not like to be great winners at the 
length. And you know alfo we fcholers haue more emeft 
and weightie matters in hand, nor we be not borne to 
paftime and pley, as you know wel ynough who layth. 

STox. Yet the fame man in the fame place Fhilologe^ 
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by your leue, doth admitte holfome, honed ,, ^ . ^ 

^ ,.' rt« t «•• M. CiCt in off* 

and manerhe pailimes to be as neceuane 
to be mingled with fad matters of the minde, as eating 
and fleping is for the health of the body, and yet we 
be borne for neither of bothe. And Arif- Anst. de mo- 
totle him felfe fa}'th, yat although it were "**"*» '^ *• 
a fonde and a chyldifh thing to be to emefl in paflime 
and play, yet doth he affirme by the authoritie of the 
oulde Poet Epicharmus, that a man may vfe play for 
emefl matter fake. And in an other place, Anst. Poi. 
yat as reft is for labour, and medicines for *• 3- 
helth, fo is paftime at tymes for fad and weightie 
.'ftudie. 

${ji. How moche in this matter is to be giuen to 
ye audloritie either of Ariftotle or Tullie, I can not 
tel, feing fad men may wel ynough fpeke merily for a 
merie matter, this I am fure, whiche thing this faire 
wheat (god laue it) maketh me remembre, yat thofe 
hufbandmen which rife erlieft, and come lateft home, 
and are content to haue their diner and other drinck- 
inges, broughte into the fielde to them, for feare of 
lofing of time, haue fatter bames in harueft, than 
they whiche will either flepe at none time of the daye, 
or els make merie with their neighbours at the ale. 
And fo a fcholer yat purpofeth to be a good hufband, 
and defireth to repe and enioy much fruite, of leam- 
inge, mufte tylle and fowe thereafter. Our befte feede 
tyme, which be fcholers, as it is verie tjnuelye, and 
whan we be yonge : fo it endureth not ouerlonge, and 
therefore it maye not be let llippe one houre, oure 
grounde is verye harde, and full of wedes, our horfe 
wherwith we be drawen very wylde as Plato faytli. 
And infinite other mo lettes whiche wil inPhedro. 
make a thriflie fcholer take hede how he 
fpendeth his tyme in fporte and pleye. 

JCfli. That Ariftotle and Tullie fpake emeftlie, and 
as they thought, the emeft matter which they entreate 
vpon, doth plainlye proue. And as for your huf- 
bandrie, it was more probablie tolde with apt wordes 
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propre to ye thing, then throughly proued with 
reafons belongynge to our matter. Far contrariwife I 
herd my felfe a good hufbande at his boke ones laye, 
that to omit (ludie fomtime of the daye, and fome- 
time of the yere, made afmoche for the encreafe of 
learning, as to let the land lye fometime falloe, maketh 
for the better encreafe of come. This we fe, yf the 
lande be plowed euerye yere, the come commeth 
thinne vp, the eare is fhort, the grayne is Imall, and 
when it is brought into the bame and threfhed, gyueth 
very euill faul. So thofe which neuer leaue poring on 
their bokes, haue oftentimes as thinne inuention, as 
other poore men haue, and as fmal wit and weight in 
it as in other mens. And thus youre hufbandrie me 
thinke, is more like the life of a couetoufe fnudge that 
oft very euill preues, then the labour of a good huf band 
that knoweth wel what he doth. And furelie the bed 
wittes to leming mu(l nedes haue mbche recreation 
and ceafing from their boke, or els they marre them 
felues, when bafe and dompyfflie wittes can neuer be 
hurte with continuall fludie, as ye fe in luting, that a 
treble minikin firing mufl ahvayes be let down, but at 
fuche time as when a man mud nedes playe : when 
ye bafe and dull flryng nedeth neuer to be moued 
out of his place. The fame reafon I finde true in two 
bowes that I haue, wherof the one is quicke of cafl, 
tricke, and trimme both for pleafure and profyte : the 
other is a lugge flowe of cafl, folowing the firing, 
more fure for to lafl, then pleafaunt for to vfe. Now 
fir it chaunced this other night, one in my chambre 
wolde nedes bende them to proue their flrength, but 
I can not tel how, they were both left bente tyll the 
nexte daye at after dyner : and when I came to them, 
purpofmg to haue gone on fhoting, I found my good 
bowe clene cafl on the one fide, and as weake as 
water, that furelie (if I were a riche man) I had rather 
haue fpent a crowne ; and as for my lugge, it was not 
one whyt the worfe : but fhotte by and by as wel and 
as farre as euer it dyd. And euen fo I am fure that 
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good wittes, except they be let downe like a treble 
(Iring, and vnbent like a good calling bowe, they wil 
neuer lad and be able to continue in (ludie. And I 
know where I fpeake this Philologe, for I wolde not 
laye thus moche afore yong men, for they wil take 
foone occafion to fludie litle ynough. But I laye it 
therfore bicaufe I knowe, as litle Rudie getteth litle 
leaminge or none at all, fo the mood ftudie getteth 
not ye mood learning of all. For a mans witte fore 
occupied in emed dudie, mud be as wel recreated 
with fome honed padime, as the body fore laboured, 
mud be refreflied with flepe and quietneffe, or els it 
can not endure very longe, as the noble poete fayeth. 

What thing wants quiet and meri reft endures but a final while. 

Quid. 

And I promife you flioting by my iudgement, is ^ 
ye mood honed padime of al, and fuche one I am 
fure, of all other, that hindreth learning litle or nothing at 
all, whatfoeuer you and fome other faye, whiche are a 
gret dele forer againd it alwaies than you nede to be. 

5fjt. Hindereth leaminge litle or nothinge at all? 
that were a meruayle to me truelie, and I am fure feing 
you fay fo, you haue fome reafon wherewith you can 
defende diooting withall, and as for wyl (for the loue 
that you beare towarde diotinge) I thinke there fhall 
lacke none in you. Therfore feinge we haue fo good 
leyfure bothe, and no bodie by to trouble vs : and you 
fo willinge and able to defende it, and I fo redy and 
glad to heare what may be fayde of it I fuppofe we 
canne not paffe the tyme better ouer, neyther you for 
ye honedie of your fhoting, nor I for myne owne 
mindfake, than to fe what can be fayed with it, or 
agaynde it, and fpeciallie in thefe dayes, whan fo many 
doeth vfe it, and euerie man in a maner doeth com- 
mon of it 

5Coi. To fpeake of diootinge Philologe, trulye I 
woulde I were fo able, either as I my felfe am willing 
or yet as the matter deferueth, but feing with wifdiing 
we can not haue one nowe worthie, whiche fo worthie 
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a thinge can worthilie praife, and altliough I had 
rather haue anie other to do it than my felfe, yet my 
felfe rather then no other. I wil not fail to faye in it 
what I can wherin if I faye litle, laye that of my litle 
habilitie, not of the matter it felfe which deferueth no 
lyttle thinge to be fayde of it 

^\}L If it deferue no little thinge to be fayde of it 
Toxophile, I maruell howe it cliaunceth than, that no 
man hitherto, hath written any thinge of it : wherin 
you mud graunte me, that eyther the matter is noughte, 
vnworthye, and barren to be written vppon, or els fome 
men are to blame, whiche both loue it and vfe it, and 
yet could neuer finde in theyr heart, to faye one good 
woorde of it, feinge that very triflinge matters hath not 
lacked great learned men to fette them out, as gnattes 
and nuttes, and many other mo like thinges, wher- 
fore eyther you may honeftlie laye verie great faut 
vpon men bycaufe they neuer yet prayfed it, or els 
I may iufllie take awaye no litle thinge from (hooting, 
bycaufe it neuer yet deferued it. 

8E01. Trulye herein Philologe, you take not fo muche 
from it, as you giue to it. For great and commodious 
thynges are neuer greatlie prayfed, not bycaufe they 
be not worthie, but bicaufe their excellencie nedeth 
no man hys prayfe, hauinge all theyr commendation of 
them felfe not borowed of other men his lippes, which 
rather prayfe them felfe, in fpekynge much of a litle 
thynge than that matter whiche Siey entreat vpon. 
Great and good thinges be not prayfed. For who 
euer prayfed Hercules (fayeth the Greke prouerbe). 
And that no man hitherto hath written any booke of 
llioting the fault is not to be layed in the thyng 
whiche was worthie to be written vpon, but of men 
which were negligent in doyng it, and this was the 
caufe therof as I fuppofe. Menne that vfed (hoot)mg 
mode and knewe it bed, were not learned : men that 
were lemed, vfed litle (hooting, and were ignorant in 
the nature of the thynge, and fo fewe menne hath bene 
that hitherto were able to wr3rte vpon it Yet howe 
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longe (hotying hath continued, what common wealthes 
hath mode vfed it, howe honefle a thjnige it is for all 
men, what kynde of lining fo euer they folow, what 
pleafure and profit commeth of it, both in peace and 
wane, all maner of tongues and writers, Hebrue, 
Greke and Latine, hath fo plentifullie fpoken of it, as 
of fewe other thinges like. So what fliooting is howe 
many kindes there is of it, what goodneffe is ioyned 
with it, is tolde : onelye howe it is to be learned and 
brought to a perfedlneffe amonges men, is not toulde. 

^iji. Than ToxophiU^ if it be fo as you do faye, let 
vs go forwarde and examin howe plentifullie this is 
•done that you fpeke, and firfte of the inuention of it, 
than what honeflie and profit is in the vfe of it, bothe 
for warre and peace, more than in other paflimes, lade 
of all howe it ought to be learned amonges men for 
the encreafe of it, which thinge if you do, not onelye 
I nowe for youre communication but many other mo, 
when they fhall knowe of it, for your labour,and fliotying 
it felfe alfo (if it coulde fpeke) for your kyndneffe, wyll 
can you very moche thanke. 

?roio|j}j. What good thynges men fpeake of (hoting 
and what good thinges (hooting bringes to men as my 
wit and knowlege will feme me, gladly fliall I fay my 
mind. But how the thing is to be learned I will furely 
leue to fome other which bothe for greater experience in 
it, and alfo for their leminge, can fet it out better than I. 

39J|i. Well as for that I knowe both what you can do 
in (hooting by experience, and yat you can alfo fpeke 
well jmough of (hooting, for youre learning, but go on 
with the firft part. And I do not doubt, but what ray 
defyre, what your loue toward it, the honeftie of 
fhoring, the profite that may come thereby to many 
other, (hall get the feconde parte out of you at the lad. 

8CoiO|jfj. Of the fird finders out of (hoting, diuers i^ 
men diuerflye doo wryte. Claudiane the cuudianu* 
poete (ayth that nature gaue example of inhisiri. 
ihotyng fird, by the Porpentine, which doth (hote his 
prickes, and will hitte any thinge that fight^s mtJa. \\.\ 
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whereby men learned afterwarde to immitate the lame 
in findyng out both bowe and (haftes. 
Plinie referreth it to Schythes the fonne *'*^ 

of lupiter. Better and more noble wryters bringe 
fhoting from a more noble inuentour : as Plato, 
Calimachus, and Galene from Apollo. insympo. 
Yet longe aifore thofe dayes do we reade ipoiHo' 
in the bible of fhotinge expreflye. And Gen. at. 
alfo if we (hall beleue Nicholas de Lyra, j^. . 
Lamech killed Cain with a (hafte. So this »«• « y"- 
great continuaunce of flioting doth not a lytle praife 
fhotinge : nor that neither doth not a litle fet it oute, 
that it is referred to th[e] inuention of Apollo, for the 
which poynt (hoting is highlye praifed of qjj^ ,•„ ^. 
Galene : where he fayth, yat mean craftes hor. ad bo- 
be firfl found out by men or beafles, as »*»**^<»' 
weauing by a fpider, and fuche other : but high and 
commendable fciences by goddes, as fhotinge and 
muficke by Apollo. And thus fhotynge for the necef- 
fitie of it vfed in Adams dayes, for the nobleneffe of 
it referred to Apollo, hath not ben onelie commended 
in all tunges and writers, but alfo had in greate price, 
both in the bed commune wealthes in warre tyme for 
the defence of their countrie, and of all degrees of men 
in peace tyme, bothe for the honeftie that is ioyned 
with it, and the profyte that foloweth of it. 

39f)ilal. Well, as concerning the fjmdinge oute of it, 
litle prayfe is gotten to fhotinge therby, feinge good 
wittes maye moofle eafelye of all fynde oute a trife- 
lynge matter. But where as you faye that moofle com- 
mune wealthes haue vfed it in warre tyme, and all de- 
grees of men maye verye honefllye vfe it in peace 
tyme : I thynke you can neither fhewe by authoritie, 
nor yet proue by reafon. 

5Coiopf)i. The vfe of it in warre tyme, I wyll declare 
hereafter. And firfle howe all kindes and fortes of men 
(what degree foeuer they be) hath at all tymes afore, 
and nowe maye honefllye vfe it : the example of moofle 
noble men verye well doeth proue. 
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C3raxares the kynge of the Medees, and . 

greate graundefather to Cyrus, kepte a forte 
of Sythians with him onely for this purpofe, to teache 
his fonne Aftyages to fhote. Cyrus being a xcn. in insd 
childe was brought vp in (hoting, which ^yn. i. 
thinge Xenophon wolde neuer haue made mention on, 
except it had ben fitte for all princes to haue vfed : feing 
that Xenophon wrote Cyrus lyfe (as Tullie Ad Quint, 
layth) not to (hewe what Cyrus did, but ^'^- *• '• 
what all miner of princes both in paflimes and emefl 
matters ought to do. 

Darius the firfl of that name, and king of Perfie 

-Ihewed plainly howe fit it is for a kinge to loue and 

vfe fliotynge, whiche commaunded this fentence to be 

grauen in his tombe, for a Princelie memorie and 

prayfe. 

Dan'its t/ie King lieih btiried here Strabo. i^. 

TJiat injhoting and riding had neiier pere, 

Agajme, Domitian the Emperoui; was fo cunning in 
fhoting that he couldefhotebetwixte a mans 
fingers (landing afarre of, and neuer hurt '*"*** 
him. Comodus alfo was fo excellent, and had fo fure 
a hande in it, that there was nothing within his retche 
and fliote, but he wolde hit it in what Herodia.i 
place he wolde: as beafl.es runninge, 
either in the heed, or in the herte, and neuer myffe, as 
Herodiane fayeth he fawe him felfe, or els he coulde 
neuer haue beleued it. 

^i)i. In dede you praife fhoting very wel, in yat 
you (hewe that Domitian and Commodus loue 
(hotinge, fuche an vngracious couple I am fure as a 
man (hall not fynde agayne, if he raked all hell for 
them. 

ttoiopfj. Wel euen as I wyll not commende their 
ilne(re, fo ought not you to difpraife their goodneffe, 
and in dede, the iudgement of Herodian vpon Com- 
modus is true of them bothe, and that was this : that 

c 
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befide (Irength of bodie and good (hotinge, they hadde 
no princelie thing in them, which faying me thinke 
conmiendes fhoting wonderfullie, callinge it a princelie 
thinge. 

Furthermore howe commendable fhotinge is for 
princes: Themiflius the noble philofopher niemist. 

fheweth in a certayne oration made to mora, 6. 
Theodofius th[e] emperoure, wherin he doeth com- 
raende him for. lii. thinges, that he vfed of a childe. 
For (hotinge, for rydinge of an horfe well, and for 
feates of armes. 

Moreouer,not onelye kingesand emperours haue ben 
brought vp in fhoting, but alfo the bed commune 
wealthes that euer were, haue made goodlie a<5les and 
lawes for it, as the Periians which vnder Cyrus con- 
quered in a maner all the workle, had a „ ^ . .. 
lawe that their children fhulde leame thre ^ "* *°' 
thinges, onelie from v. yeare oulde vnto. xx. to ryde an 
horfe well, to (bote well, to fpeake truthe Lcodestra- 
alwayes and neuer lye. The Romaines tag. 20. 

(as Leo the[e]mperour in his boke of fleightes of warre' 
telleth) had a lawe that euery man (houlde vfe (hoting 
in peace tyme, while he was. xl. yere okle and that 
euerye houfe (houlde haue a bowe,and. xl. (haftes ready 
for ail nedes, the omittinge of whiche lawe (fajrth Leo) 
amonges the youthe, hath ben the onely occafion why 
the Romaynes lofl a great dele of their empire. But 
more of this I wil fpeake when I come to the profite 
of (hoting in warre. If I (huld rehearfe the (latutes 
made of noble princes of Englande in parliamentes 
for the fettyng forwarde of (hoting, through this 
realme, and fpecially that acte made for (hoting the 
thyrde yere of the reygne of our mood drad 
foueraygne lorde king Henry the. viii. I could be 
very long. But thefe fewe examples fpecially of fo 
great men and noble common wealthes, (hall (land 
in (lede of many. 

^\)L That fuche princes and fuche commune welthes 
haue moche regarded (hoting, , you haue well 
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declared. But why (hotinge ought fo of it felfe to be 
regarded, you haue fcarcelye yet proued. 

CoJ. Examples I graunt out of hiflories do (hew a 
thing to be fo, not proue a thing why it (huld be fo. 
Yet this I fuppofe, yat neither great mens qualities 
being commendable be without great authoritie, for 
other men honeflly to folow them : nor yet thofe 
great learned men that wrote fuche thinges, lacke 
good reafon iuftly at al tymes for any other to approue 
them. Princes beinge children oughte to be brought vp 
in ilioting: both bycaufe it is an exercife moofl 
holfom, and alfo a pafl)rme mood honefl : wherin 
• labour prepareth the body to hardneffe, the minde to 
couragioufneiFe, fufferyng neither the one to be marde 
with tendemeffe, nor yet the other to be hurte with 
ydleneffe : as we reade how Sardanapalus and fuche 
other were, bycaufe they were not brought vp witli 
outwarde honed payneful paflymes to be men : but 
cockerde vp with inwarde noughtie ydle wantonnnefle 
to be women. For how fit labour is for al youth, 
lupiter or els^Minos amonges them of Grece, and 
Lycurgus amonges the Lacedemonians, do cj^. j^ ^us. 
fliewe by their lawes, which neuer or- Q«- 
deyned any thing for ye bringyng vp of youth that was 
not ioyned with labour. And the labour which is in fhoting 
of al other is befl, both bycaufe it encreafeth ftrength, 
and preferueth health mood, beinge not vehement, but 
moderate, not ouerlaying any one part with wery- 
fomneife, but foftly exercifynge euery parte with 
equalneffe, as the armes and breades with drawinge, 
the other parties with going, being not fo paynfull for 
the labour as pleafaunt for the padyme, which exercife 
by the iudgement of the bed ph)rficions, is mod 
alowable. By dioting alfo is the mynde honedly 
exercifed where a man alwaies defireth to cai. 2. de 
be bed (which is a worde of honedie) and **"• '"*"**• 
that by the fame waye, that vertue it felfe doeth, 
couetinge to come nighed a mood perfite ende or 
meane danding betwixte. ii. extremes, efcheweing 
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. (horte, or gone, or eitherfyde wide, for the which 
caufes Ariflotle him felfe fayth that (hoting - Anst i. do 
and vertue is very like. Moreouer that "***"**• 
fhoting of all other is the mood honed paflyme, and 
hath leefl occafion to noughtinelTe ioyned with it ii 
thinges very playnelye do proue, which be as a man 
wolde faye, the tutours and ouerfeers to fhotinge: 
Daye light and open place where euerye man doeth 
come, the maynteyners and kepers of fhoting, from all 
vnhonefl doing. If (hotinge faulte at any tyme, it 
hydes it not, it lurkes not in comers and hudder- 
mother: but openly accufeth and bewrayeth it felfe, 
which is the nexte waye to amendement, as wyfe 
men do faye. And thefe thinges I fuppofe be fignes, 
not of noughtineffe, for any man to difalowe it : but 
rather verye playne tokens of honeflie, for euerye man 
to prayfe it 

The vfe of (hotinge alfo in greate mennes chyldren 
fliall greatlye encreafe the loue and vfe of fliotinge in 
all the refidue of youth. For meane mennes myndes 
loue to be lyke greate menne, as Plato . . . 
and Ifocrates do faye. And that euerye »<>•">*"«• 
bodye fhoulde leame to fhote when they be 3ronge, 
defence of the commune wealth, doth require when 
they be olde, which thing can not be done mighteiye 
when they be men, excepte they leame it perfitelye 
when they be boyes. And therfore Ihotinge of all 
paftymes is mood fitte to be vfed in childhode: 
bycaufe it is an imitation of mood emed thinges to 
be done in manhode. 

Wherfore, fhoting is fitte for great mens children, 
both bycaufe it drengthneth the body with holfome 
labour, and pleafeth the mynde with honed padime 
and alfo encourageth all other youth emedlye to folowe 
the fame. And thefe reafons (as I fuppofe) flirred vp 
both great men to bring vp their chyldren in fhotinge, 
and alfo noble commune wealthes fo draytelye to com- 
maunde fhoting. Therfore feinge Princes moued by 
honed occafions, hath in al commune wealthe$ vfed 
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(hotynge, I fuppofe there is none other degree of men, 
neither lowe nor hye, learned nor leude, yonge nor 
oulde. 

^{jiL You (hal nede wade no further in 3^ 

this matter Toxop/ii/e, but if you can proue 
me thatfcholers and men gyuen to learning maye honefl- 
lievfe (hoting, Iwyll foone graunt you that all otherfortes 
of men maye not onelye lefullie, but ought of dutie to vfe 
it But I thinke you can not proue but that all thefe 
examples of ftiotinge brought from fo longe a tyme, 
vfed of fo noble princes, confirmed by fo wyfe mennes 
lawes and iudgementes, are fette afore temporall men, 
onelye to followe them : whereby they may the better 
and flronglyer defende the commune wealth withall. 
And nothing belongeth to fcholers and learned men, 
which haue an other parte of the commune wealth, 
quiete and peaceable put to their cure and charge, 
whofe ende as it is diuerfe from the other, fo there is 
no one waye that leadeth to them both. 

3C0IO. I graunte P/ii/o/oj^e, that fcholers and lay 
men haue diuerfe offices and charges in the commune 
wealth, whiche requires diuerfe bringing vp in their 
youth, if they ftial do them as they ought to do in 
their age. Yet as temporall men of neceffitie are 
compelled to take fomewhat of learning to do their 
office the better withal : So fcholers maye the boldlyer 
borowe fomewhat of laye mennes paflimes, to mayn- 
teyne their health in fludie withall. And furelie of al 
other thinges fhoting is neceffary for both fortes to 
leame. Whiche thing, when it hath ben euermore 
vfed in Englande how moche good it hath done, both 
oulde men and Chronicles doo tell: and alfo our 
enemies can beare vs recorde. For if it be true (as I 
haue hearde faye) when the kynge of Englande hath 
ben in Fraunce, the preefles at home bicaufe they were 
archers, haue ben able to ouerthrowe all Scotlande. 
Agayne ther is an other thing which aboue all other 
doeth moue me, not onely to loue (hotinge, to pra3^e 
ihoting, to exhorte all other to (hotinge, but alfo to 
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vfe (hoting my felfe : and that is our kyng his moofl 
royall purpofe and wyll, whiche in all his flatutes 
generaliye doth commaunde men, and with his owne 
mouihe mood gentlie doeth exhorte men, and by his 
greate g)'ftes and rewardes, greatly doth encourage 
men, and with his mood princelie example very oft 
doth prouoke all other men to the fame. But here 
you wyll come in with temporal man and fcholer : I 
tell you plainlye, fcholer or vnfcholer, yea if I were. 
XX. fcholers, I wolde thinke it were my dutie, botlie 
with exhortinge men to fliote,and alfo with (hoting my 
folfe to helpe to fet forwarde that thing which the 
kinge his wifdome, and his counfell, fo greatlye 
laboureth to go forwarde : whiche thing furelye they 
do, bycaufe they knowe it to be in warre, the defence 
and wal of our countrie, in peace, an exercife mood 
holfome for the body, a padime mood honed for the 
mynde, and as I am able to proue my felfe, of al other 
mode fit and agreable with learninge and learned 
men. 

\^\}U If you can proue this thing fo playnly, as you 
fpeake it emedly, then wil I, not only thinke as you 
do, but become a fliooter and do as you do. But yet 
beware I faye, led you for the great loue you bear 
towarde fliotinge, blindlie iudge of fhootinge. For 
loue and al other to emed affedlions be not for nought 
j)aynted blinde. Take hede (I faye) lead you prefer 
fliootinge afore other padimes, as one Balbinus through 
blinde afFeclion, preferred his louer before all other 
wemen, although die were deformed with a polypus in 
her nofe. And although Ihooting maye be mete 
fometyme for fome fcholers, and fo forthe: yet the 
fitted alwayes is to be preferred. Therefore if you will 
nedes graunt fcholers padime and recreation of their 
mindes, let them vfe (as many of them doth) Mufyke, 
and pla)dng on indrumentes, thinges mode femely for 
all fcholers, and mode regarded alwayes of Apollo 
and the Mufes. 

STox. £uen as I can not deny, but fome mufike is 



fit for lerning fo I trufl you can not chofe but graunt, 
' that fhoting is fit alfo, as Calimachus doth fignifie 
in this verfe. 

BtffA meriefon»es and good Jhoting deliteth Apollo, CaL hym. a.. 

Butas concerning whether of them is *^ 

molle fit for learning, and fcholers to vfe, ^ 

you way faye what you will for your pleafure, this I am 
fure that Plato and Ariflotle bothe, in their bokes en- 
treatinge of the common welthe, where they fliew 
howe youthe (houlde be brought vp in. iiii. thinges, in 
redinge, in writing, in exercife of bodye, and finging,^ 
J. do make mention of Muficke and all kindes of it, 
wherein they both agre, that Muficke vfed amonges 
the Lydians is verie ill for yong men, which be (lu- 
dentes for vertue and learning, for a certain nice, fofte, 
and fmoth fwetneffe of it, whiche woulde rather entice 
them to noughtines, than flirre them to honeflie. 

An other kinde of Muficke inuented by the Dorians^ 
they both wonderfully prayfe, alowing it to be verie fyt 
for the fludie of vertue and learning, becaufe of a 
manlye, rough and (loute founde in it, whyche Ihulde 
encourage yong flomakes, to attempte manlye matters. 
Nowe whether thefe balades and roundes, thefe gali- 
ardes, pauanes and daunces, fo nicelye fingered, fo 
fwetely tuned, be lyker the Mufike of the Lydians or 
the Dorians, you that be learned iudge. And what fo 
euer ye iudge, this I am fure, yat lutes, harpes, all 
maner of pypes, barbitons, fambukes, with other 
inflrumentes euery one, whyche (landeth by fine and 
quicke fingeringe, be condemned of Arif- Anstot. poi. 
tode, as not to be brought in and vfed 8.6. 
amonge them, whiche lludie for learning and vertue. 

Pallas when fhe had inuented a pipe, cafl it away, 
not fo muche fayeth Ariftode, becaufe it deformed her 
face, but muche rather bycaufe fuche an Inflrumente 
belonged nothing to leamynge. Howe fuche Inflru- 
mentes agree with learning, the goodlye agrement 
betwixt Apollo god of leaminge, and Marfyas the 
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Satyr, defender of pipinge, doth well declare, where 
Majfyas had his (krne quite pulled ouer his head for 
his labour. 

Muche mufike marreth mennes maners, fayth Galen, 
although fome man wil fixye that it doth not fo, but 
rather recreateth and maketh quycke a mannes mynde, 
yet me thinke by reafon it doth as hony doth to a 
mannes flomacke, whiche at the fird receyueth it 
well, but aftenvarde it maketh it vnfit, to abyde any 
good (Ironge norifliynge meate, or els anye holfome 
(harpe and quicke drinke. And euen fo in a maner 
thefe Inflrumentes make a mannes wit fo fofte and 
fmoothe fo tender and quaifie, that they be leiTe able 
to brooke, (Irong and tough (ludie. Wittes be not 
fharpened, but rather dulled, and made blunte, wyth 
fuche fweete fofteneffe, euen as good edges be blonter, 
whiche menne whette vpon fofte chalke (lones. 

And thefe thinges to be true, not onely Plato Ariftotle 
and Galen, proue by authoritie of reafon, Herodotus 
but alfo Herodotus and other writers, inCUo. 
fliewe by pla)me and euident example, as that of 
Cyrus, whiche after he had ouercome the Lydians, 
and taken their kinge Crefus prifoner, yet after by 
the meane of one Pactyas a verye headie manne 
amonges the Lydians, they rebelled agaynlle Cyrus 
agayne, then C)rrus had by an by, broughte them to 
vtter deflrudlion, yf Crefus being in good fauour with 
Cyrus had not hertelie defyred him, not to reuenge 
Pactyas faulte, in (hedynge theyr blood. But if he 
would folowe his counfell, he myght brynge to paffe, 
that they fhoulde neuer more rebel agaynll hym. And 
yat was this, to make them weare long k)ntils, to ye 
foot lyke woomen, and that euerye one of diem flioulde 
haue a harpe or a lute, and leame to playe and fmg 
whyche thinge if you do fayth Crefus (as he dyd in dede) 
you (hall fe them quickelye of men, made women. 
And thus lutinge and fmginge take awaye a manlye 
flomake, whiche fliulde enter and pearce depe and 
harde (ludye. 
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EuenfuchcanotherftoriedoethNympho- 
donis an olde greke Hifloriographer write, ^^^ 

of one Sefoflris kinge of Egypte, whiche Hone becaufe 
it is fomewhat longe, and very lyke in al po}*ntes to the 
other and alfo you do well ynoughe remembre it, feynge 
you read it fo late in Sophoclis commen- comment, 
taries, I wyll nowe paffe ouer. Therefore "* ^^^' 
eyther Ariflotle and Plato knowe not what was good 
and euyll for leaminge and vertue, and the example 
of wvfe hiflories be vainlie fet afore vs or els the min- 
(Irelfie of lutes, pipes, harpes, and all other that flandeth 
by fuche nice, fine, minikin fingering (fuche as the 
.•moofle parte of fcholers whom I knowe vfe, if they vfe 
any) is farre more fitte for the woman niflineffe of it to 
dwell in the courte among ladies, than for any great 
thing in it, whiche fhoulde helpe good and fad lludie, 
to abide in the vniuerfitie amonges fcholers. But per- 
haps you knowe fome great goodneffe of fuche muficke 
and fuche inflnimentes, whervnto Plato and Ariflotle 
his brayne coulde neuer atta)me, and therlbre I will 
laye no more agaynd it 

43iji. Well Toxophile is it not ynoughe for you to 
rayle vpon Mufike, excepte you mocke me to ? but to 
lay the truth I neuer thought my felfe thefe kindes of 
muficke fit for leaminge, but that whyche I fayde was 
rather to proue you, than to defende the matter. But 
yet as I woulde haue this forte of muficke decaye 
amonge fcholers, euen fo do I wyfflie from the 
bottome of my heart, that the laudable cuftome of 
Englande to teache chyldren their plainefong and 
prikfong, were not fo decayed throughout all the 
realme as it is. Whiche thing howe profitable it was 
for all fortes of men, thofe knewe not fo wel tlian whiche 
had it moil, as they do nowe whiche lacke it molle. 
And therfore it is true that Teucer fayeth in Sophocles. 

Seldome at all good thinges be knowen how good to be Sophocles 
Before a man fuche thinges do miffe out of his hattdes, "* Aiace. 

That milke is no fitter nor more naturall for the 
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bringing vp of children than mufike is, both Gallen 
proueth by authoritic, and dayly vfe teacheth by 
experience. For euen the little babes lacking the vfe 
of reafon, are fcarfe fo well Hilled in fuckyng theyr 
mothers pap, as in hearynge theyr mother fyng. 

Agayne how fit youth is made, by learning to fmg, for 
grammar and other fciences, bothe we dayly do fee, 
and Plutarch learnedly doth proue,and Plato wifelie did 
alowe, which receyued no fcholer in to his fchole, that 
had not learned his fonge before. 

The godlie vfe of prayfing God, by finginge in the 
churche, ncdeth not my prayfe, feing it is fo prayfed 
through al the fcripture, therfore nowe I wil fpeke 
nothing of it, rather than I fhuld fpeke to litle of it. 

Befyde al thefe commodities, truly, ii. degrees of 
menne, which haue the highefl offices vnder the king 
in all this realme, (hal greatly lacke the vfe of Singinge, 
preachers and lawiers, bycaufe they (hal not without 
this, be able to rule their brelles, for euery purpofe. 
For where is no dillinclion in telling glad thinges and 
fearfuU thinges, gentilnes and cruelnes, foftenes and 
vehementnes, and fuche lyke matters, there can be no 
great perfwafion. 

For the hearers, as Tullie fayeth, be muche affec- 
tioned, as he is that fpeaketh. At his wordes be they 
drawen, yf he (lande flill in one facion, their mindes 
flande (lill with hym : If he thundre, they quake : If 
he chyde, they feare ; If he complayne, they fory with 
h3nn : and finally, where a matter is fpoken, with an 
apte voyce, for euerye afFedlion, the hearers for the 
mode parte, are moued as the fpeaker woulde. But 
when a man is alwaye in one tune, lyke an Humble 
bee, or els nowe vp in the top of the churche, nowe 
downe that no manne knoweth where to haue hym : 
or piping lyke a reede, or roring lyke a bull, as fome 
lawyers do, whiche thinke they do bed, when they crye 
lowdefl, thefe fhall neuer greatly mooue, as I haue 
knowen many wel learned, haue done, bicaufe the)rr 
voyce was not flayed afore, with leam)mg to fynge. 
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For all voyces, great and fmall, bafe and fliril, weke or 
fofte, may be holpen and brought to a good poynt, by 
learnyng to fynge. 

Whether this be true or not, they that (land moofle 
in nede, can tell befl, whereof fome I haue knowen, 
whiche, becaufe they learned not to fing, whan they 
were boyes, were fayne to take peyne in it, whan they 
were men. If any man (hulde heare me Toxophile, 
that woulde thinke I did but fondly, to fuppofe that a 
voice were fo neceflarie to be loked vpon, I would 
afke him if he thought not nature a foole, for making 
fuch goodly inftrumentes in a man, for wel vttring his 
"woordes, or els if the. ii. noble orators Demoflhenes 
and Cicero were not fooles, wherof the one dyd not 
onelie leame to fmg of a man : But alfo was not 
afhamed to leame howe he flioulde vtter his foundes 
aptly of a dogge, the other fetteth oute no poynte of 
rhetorike, fo fullie in all his bookes, as howe a man 
flioulde order his voyce for all kynde of matters. 

Therfore feinge men by fpeaking, differ and be 
better than beaftes, by fpeakyng wel, better than other 
men, and that iinging is an helpe towarde the fame as 
dayly experience doth teache, example of wyfe men 
doth alowe, authoritie of learned men doth approue 
wherwith the foundacion of youth in all good common 
weaJthes alwayes hath bene tempered; furelye if I 
were one of the parliament houfe, I woulde not fayle, 
to put vp a bill for the amendment of this thynge, but 
becaufe I am lyke to be none this yeare, I wil fpeake 
no more of it, at this time. 

del. It were pitie truly Fhilologe^ that the thinge 
Ihoulde be negledled, but I trufl it is not as you fay. 

3Pf|i. The thing is to true, for of them that come 
daylye to ye vniuerfitie, where one hath learned 
to iinge, vL hath not But nowe to oure fliotinge 
Toxophile agayne, wherin I fuppofe you can not fay fo 
muche for ftiotyng to be fitte for leaminge, as you haue 
fpoken agaynfle Muficke for the fame. 

Therfore as concerning Mufike, I can be content to 
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graunt you your mynde : But as for (hooting, furely I 
fuppofe that you can not perfwade me, by no meanes, 
that a man can be eamefl in it, and eamefl at his 
booke to: but rather I thynke that a man with a bowe 
on his backe, and (haftes vnder hys girdell, is more fit 
to wayte vpon Robin Hoode, than vpon Apollo or the 
Mufes. 

SToi. Ouer emeft (hooting furely I will not ouer 
emelllye defende, for I euer thought (hooting (houlde 
be a wayter vpon leming not a maftres ouer learning. 
Yet this I maruell not a litle at, that ye thinke a man 
with a bowe on hys backe is more like Robin Hoode 
feruaunt, than Apollofe, feing that Apollo him felfe in 
Alceflis of Euripides, whiche tragidie you red openly 
not long ago, in a maner glorieth faying this verfe. 

// is my wont akvaies my b<n^ with me to heare. EungM;.^ 

Therfore a learned man ought not to much to be 
afliamed to beare that fome tyme, whiche Apollo god 
of leming him felfe was not alhamed always to beare. 
And bycaufe ye woulde haue a man wayt vpon the 
Mufes, and not at all medle with (hot3aig I maruell 
that you do not remembre ho we that the ix. mufes 
their felfe as fone as they were borne, wer put to norfe 
to a lady called Euphemis whiche had a fon named 
Erotus with whome the nine Mufes for his excellent 
(hootinge, kepte euer more companie withall, and vfed 
dayly to (hoote togither in ye mount Pemafus; and at 
lall it chaunced this Erotus to dye, whofe death the 
Mufes lamented greatly, and fell all vpon theyr knees 
afore lupiter theyr father, and at theyr requed, 
Erotus for (hooting with the Mufes in earth was made 
a figne, and called Sagittarius in heauen. Therfore 
you fe, that if Apollo and the Mufes either were 
examples in dede, or onelye fayned of wife men to be 
examples of leaminge, honefl (hoting maye well 
)mough be companion with honeft (ludie. 

5i|i. Well Toxophile, if you haue no (Ironger 
defence of (hotinge then Poetes, I feare yf your com- 
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panions which loue fhotinge, hearde you, they wolde 
thinke you made it but a triflyng and fabling matter, 
rather then any other man that loueth not Ihotinge 
coulde be perfuaded by this reafon to loue it. 

QToxo. £uen as I am not fo fonde but I knowe that 
thefe be fables, fo I am fure you be not fo ignoraunt, 
but you knowe what fuche noble wittes as the Poetes 
had, ment by fuch matters : which oftentymes vnder 
the couering of a fable, do hyde and wrappe in goodlie 
preceptes of philofophie, with the true iudgement of 
thinges. Whiche to be true fpeciallye in Homer and 
Euripides, Plato, Ariflotle, and Galene playnelye do 
ihewe : when through all their workes (in a maner) 
they determine all controuerfies, by thefe. iL Poetes 
and fuche lyke authorities. Therfore if in this matter 
I feme to fable, and nothynge proue, I am content 
you iudge fo on me : feinge the fame iudgement Ihall 
condemne with me Plato, Ariflotle, and Galene, whom 
in that errour I am wel content to folowe. If thefe 
oulde examples proue nothing for (hoting, what faye 
you to this ? that the bell learned and fagefl men in this 
Realme, which be nowe alyue, both loue (hoting and 
vfe (hoting, as the beft learned bif(hoppes that be: 
amonges whome FhUologe^ you your felfe knowe. iiii. 
or. V. which as in all good learning, vertue and lage- 
ncffc they gyue other men example what thing they 
fnoulde do, euen fo by their (hoting, they pla)mely 
fhewe what honed paflime, other men giuen to learning, 
may honcilly vfe. That erned (ludie mud be recreated 
with honed padime fufficientlye I haue proued afore, 
both by reafon and authoritie of the bed learned men 
that euer wrote. Then feing pad)anes be lefuU, the 
mood fitted for learning, is to be fought for. A 
padyme, laith Aridotle, mud be lyke a 
medicine. Medicines (lande by contra- 'po-^. 

ries, therfore the nature of dudying confidered, the 
fitted padyme (hal foone appeare. In dudie euery 
parte of the body is ydle, which thing caufeth grofTe 
and colde himiours, to gather togyther and vexe 
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fcholers veiye moche, the mynde is altogyther bent 
and fet on woike. A paflyme then mufl be had where 
eueiy parte of the bodye mufl be laboured to feparate 
and lefTen fuche humours withal : the mind mud be 
vnbenty to gather and fetche againe his quicknefie 
withalL Thus paflymes for the mynde onelye, be 
nothing fit for (ludentes, bycaufe the body whidi is 
mood hurte by dudie. (hulde take away no prof3rte 
thereat This knewe Erafmus verye well, when he was 
here in Cambrige : which when he had ben fore at 
his boke (as Garret our bookebynder hath ver}'e ofte 
tolde me) for lacke of better exercife, wolde take his 
horfe, and ryde about the markette hill, and come 
agayne. If a fcholer fhoulde vfe bowles or tennies, 
the laboure is to vehement and vnequall, whiche is 
condempned of Galene : the example very ill for other 
men, when by fo manye actes they be made vnlawfull. 

Running, leaping, and coyting be to vile for fcholers, 
and fo not fit by Aridotle his iudgement: walking 
alone into the felde, hath no token of Amtoi. 
courage in it, a padyme lyke a fimple man !»*• 7- x7- 
which is neither flefli nor fiflhe. Therfore if a man 
woulde haue a padyme holefome and equall for euerye 
parte of the bodye, pleafaunt and full of courage 
for the mynde, not vile and vnhonedetogyueiU example 
to laye men, not kepte in gardynes and comers, not 
lurk3mge on the nyght and in holes, but euermore in 
the face of men, either to rebuke it when it doeth ill, 
or els to tedifye on it when it doth well : let him feke 
chefely of all other for Ihotynge. 

j^fjtloL Suche commune padymes as men com- 
menlye do vfe, I wyll not greatlye allowe to be fit for 
fcholers : feinge they maye vfe fuche exer- 
cifes verye well (I fuppofe) as Galene him ^^;,^^ 
felfe doth allowe. 

5Coioplj» Thofe exercifes I remembre verye well, for 
I read them within thefe two dayes, of the whiche, 
fome be thefe : to runne vp and downe an hyll, to 
clyme vp a longe powle, or a rope, and there hange a 
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while, to holde a man by his armes and waue with his 
heeles, moche lyke the paftyme that boyes vfe in the 
churche when their mailer is awaye, to fwinge and tot- 
ter in a belrope : to make a fifle, and flretche out bothe 
his armes, and fo flande lyke a roode. To go on a 
man his tiptoes, ftretching out th[e]one of his armes for- 
warde, the other backewarde, which if he blered out 
his tunge alfo, myght be thought to daunce Anticke 
verye properlye. To tumble ouer and ouer, to toppe 
ouer tayle : To fet backe to backe, and fe who can heaue 
an other his heles highefl, widi other moche like : whiche 
exercifes furelye mufle nedes be naturall, bycaufe they 
be fo childifdie, and they may be alfo holefome for 
the body : but furely as for pleafure to the minde or 
honeflie in the doinge of them, they be as lyke Ihot- 
inge as Yorke is foule Sutton. Therfore to loke on al 
padymes and exercifes holfome for the bodye, plea- 
iaunt for the mynde, comlye for euery man to do, 
honed for all other to loke on, profitable to be fette 
by of euerye man, worthie to be rebuked of no man, fit 
for al ages perfons and places, onely Ihoting fhal ap- 
peare, wherin all thefe commodities maye be founde. 

9l|il. To graunt Toxophile, that (ludentes may at 
tymes conuenient vfe (hoting as mooil holfome and 
honeil paftyme : yet to do as fome do, to Ihote hourly 
daylie, wekelye, and in a maner the hole yere, neithei 
I can prayfe, nor any wyfe man wyl alowe, nor you 
your felfe can honeftlye defende. 

STdoirfj. Surely Philologe, I am very glad to fe 
you come to that po)mte that mooft lieth in your 
ilomake, and greueth you and other fo mocke. But I 
trufte after I haue fayd my mynde in this matter, you 
fhal confefFe your felfe that you do rebuke this thing 
more than ye nede,* rather then you (hal fynde that 
any man may fpende by anye poflibilitie, more tyme 
in (hotinge then he ought. For firft and formooft the 
hole tyme is deuyded into. ii. partes, the daye and 
the night : whereof the night maye be both occupyed 
in many honeft bufineftes, and alfo fpent in moche vn- 
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thrifrineffe, but in no wife it can be applyed to fliot- 
ing. And here you fe that halfe oure t>'me, graunted 
to all other thinges in a maner both good and ill, is at 
one fwappe quite taken awaye from Ihoting. Now let 
vs go fonvard, and fe how moche of halfe this tyme of 
ours is fpent in ihoting. The hole yere is deuided into. 
iiiL partes, Spring tyme, Somer, faule of the leafe, 
and winter wherof the whole winter, for the roughneffe 
of it, is cleane taken away from (hoting : except it be 
one day amonges. xx. or one yeare amonges. xl. 
In Somer, for the feruent heate, a man maye faye 
likewyfe: except it be fomtyme agaynft night 
Now then fpring tyme and faule of the leafe be 
thofe which we abufe in (hoting. But if we con- 
lider how mutable and chaungeable the wether is in 
thofe feafons, and howe that Ariilotle him felfe 
fa)rth, that moofte parte of rayne fauleth in thefe two 
tymes : we (hall well perceyue, that where a man 
wolde (hote one daye, he (hall be fayne to leaue of. 
iiii. Now when tyme it felfe graunteth vs but a litle 
fpace to (hote in, lette vs fe if (lioting be not hindered 
amonges all kyndes of men as moche otherwayes. 
Fird, yong children vfe not, yong men for feare of 
them whom they be vnder to moche dare not : iage 
men for other greater bu(ine(res, wyll not : aged men 
for lacke of (Irengthe, can not: Ryche men for 
couetoufne(re fake, care not : poore men for cod and 
charge, may not : maders for their houiholde keping, 
hede not : feruauntes kept in by their maiders very 
oft, (hall not : craftes men for getting of their lyuing, 
verye mo(die leyfure haue not : and many there be 
that oft beginnes, but for vnaptne(re proues not : and 
moodof all,whiche when theybe(hoters gyueitouerand 
lyde not, fo that generallye men euerye where for one 
or other confideration moche (hoting vfe not Ther- 
fore thefe t^vo thinges, draytene(re of tyme, and euery 
man his trade of liuing, are the caufes that fo fewe men 
(botes : as you maye fe in this greate towne, viheie as 
there be a thoufande good mens bodies, yet fcarfe. x. 
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yat vfeth any great fhoting. And thofe whome you 
fe fhote the mood, with how many thinges are the[y] 
drawen (or rather driuen) from fhoting. For firfl, as 
it is many a yere or they begyn to be greate Thoters, 
euen fo the greate heate of (hotinge is gone within a 
yere or two : as you knowe diuerfe Philologe your 
felfe, which were fomet)rme the bed Ihoters, and now 
they be the bed fludentes. 

If a man faule fycke, farewell fhoting, maye fortune 
as long as he lyueth. If he haue a wrentche, or haue 
taken colde in his arme, he may hang vp his bowe (I 
warraunt you) for one feafon. A litle blayne, a fmall 
' cutte, yea a filie poore worme in his finger, may kepe 
him from Ihoting wel ynough. Breaking and ill luck 
in bowes I wyll paffe ouer, \>'ith an hundred mo fere 
thinges, whiche chaunceth euerye daye to them that 
fhote moofl, wherof the leeft of them may compell a 
man to leaue fhoting. And thefe thinges be fo trewe 
and euident, that it is impofllble either for me craftelye 
to fayne them, or els for you iuflly to deny them. 
Than feing how many hundred thinges are required 
altogyther to giue a man leaue to fhote, and any one 
of them denied, a man can not fhote : and feing euery 
one of them maye chaunce, and doth chaunce euery 
day, I meruayle any wyfe man wyll thynke it pofTible, 
that any greate tyme can be fpent in Ihoting at alL 

SJi. If this be true that you faye Toxo- jt 

phile, and in very dede I can denye no- '^ 

thinge of it, I meruayle greatly how it chaunceth, that 
thofe, whiche vfe fhoting be fo moche marked of men, 
and ofttymes blamed for it, and yat in a maner as moche 
as thofe which pleye at cardes and dife. And I fhal 
tell you what I hearde fpoken of the fame Cardes 

matter. A man no fhoter, (not longe agoo) »°** **yse. 
wolde defende playing at cardes and dife, if it were 
honeflly vfed, to be as honefl a paflime as youre fhot- 
inge : For he layed for him, that a man might pleye for 
a Utle at cardes and dyfe, and alfo a man might fhote 
away all that euer he had. He feyd a payre of cardes 

D 
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cod not pafl. ii.d. and that they neded not fo moche 
reparation as bowe and fhafles, they wolde neuer hurte 
a man his hande, nor neuer weare his gere. A man 
(hulde neuer flee a man with fhoting wyde at the car- 
des. In wete and drye, hote and coulde, they woulde 
neuer forfake a man, he (hewed what great varietie 
there is in them for euerye mans capacitie: if one game 
were harde, he myght eafelye leame an other : if a 
man haue a good game, there is greate pleafure in it : 
if he haue an ill game, the payne is Ihorte, for he 
maye foone gyue it ouer, and hope for a better : with 
many other mo reafons. But at the lafl, he concluded, 
that bet^vixt playinge and flioting, well vfed or ill vfed, 
there was no di^erence : but that there was leiTe cofle 
and trouble, and a greate deale more pleafure in 
playing, then in fliotynge. 

(3^ox. I can not deny, but flioting (as all other good 
thinges) may be abufed. And good thinges ungoodlye 
vfed, are not good, fayeth an honorable biflioppe in 
an emefler matter then this is : yet we mulle beware 
that we laye not mennes faultes vpon the thing which 
is not worthie, for fo nothing fliulde be good. And 
as for flioting, it is blamed and marked of men for that 
thing (as I fayde before) which flioulde be rather a 
token of honefl^ie to prayfe it, then any figne of 
noughtinefle to difalowe it, and that is bycaufe it is in 
euerye man his fight, it feketh no comers, it hydeth it 
not : if there be neuer fo litle fault in it, euerye man 
feeth it, it accufeth it felfe. For one houre fpente in 
flioting is more fene and further talked of, then. xx. 
nightes fpent in dyfmg, euen as a litle white n.one is fene 
amonges, iii. hundred blacke. Of thofe that blame 
fliotinge and flioters, I wyll faye no more at this tyme 
but this, that befide that they fl^oppe and hinder flioting, 
which the kinges grace wolde haue forwarde, they be 
not moche vnlyke in this poynt to Wyll Somer the 
king his foole, which fmiteth him that flandeth alwayes 
before his face, be he neuer fo worfliipfull a man, and 
neuer greatly lokes for him whiche lurkes behinde an 
Other man his backe, that hurte him in dede. 
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But to him that compared gamning with (hoting 
fomewhat wyll I anfwere, and bycaufe he went afore 
me in a comparifon : and comparifons fayth learned 
men, make playne matters : I >vyl furely folowe him 
in the fame. Honed thynges (fayeth Plato) ^^ 

be knowen from vnhoneil thinges, by this ° v°^ro. 
difference, vnhoneflie hath euer prefent pleafure in 
it, hauing neyther good pretence going before, nor 
yet any profit folowing after; which faying defcry- 
beth generallye, bothe the nature of (hooting and 
gamning whiche is good, and which is euyl, verie 
welL 

Gamninge hath ioyned with it, a vayne prefente 
pleafure, but there foloweth, loffe of name, loiTe of 
goodes, and winning of an hundred gowtie, dropfy 
difeafes, as euery man can tell. Shoting is a peynfuU 
paflime, wherof foloweth health of body quiknes of 
witte, habilitie to defende oure countrye, as our ene- 
mies can beare recorde. 

Loth I am to compare thefe thinges togyther, and 
yet I do it not bicaufe there is any comparifon at al 
betwixte them, but therby a man fhal fe how good the 
one is, howe euil the other. For I thinke ther is fcarfe 
fo muche contrarioufnes, betwixte hotte and colde, 
vertue and vice, as is betwixte thefe. ii. thinges : For . 
what fo euer is in the one, the dean contrarye is in 
the other, as fhall playnlye appere, if we confider, 
bothe their beginnynges, theyr encreafynges, theyr 
fructes, and theyr endes, whiche I wyl foone rydde 
euer. 

H The fyrfle brynger in to the worlde of p. . 
ihootynge, was Apollo, whiche for his »n»yn»p- 

wifdome, and great commodities, brought amonges 
men by him, was eflemed worthie, to be counted 
as a God in heauen. Difyng furely is a baflarde 
borne, becaufe it is laid to haue. ii. fathers, and yet 
bothe noughte: The one was an vngracious God, 
called TTuuth^ which for his noughtines piato 

came neuer in other goddes companyes, *" Phedro. 
and therfore Homer doth defpife onfe to name him, 
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in all his workes. The other father was Hcmdot. n 
a Lydian borne, whiche people for fuche ^^^ 

gamnes, and other vnthriftines, as boowlyng and 
hauntyng of tauemes, haue bene euer had in mod 
vile reputation, in all floryes and writers. 

The Fofterer vp of (hoting is Labour, ye companion 
of vertue, the ma)mteyner of honeflie, ihe encreafer of 
health and welthinefle, whiche admytteth nothinge in a 
maner in to his companye, that (landcth not, with 
vertue and honeflie, and therefore fayeth the oulde 
poete Epicharmus very pretelye in Xenophon, that 
God felleth vertue, and all other good xendedict. 
thinges to men for labour. The Nource «* ^^^ Soc 
of dife and cardes, is werifom YdlenefTe, enemy of 
vertue, ye drowner of youthe, that tarieth in it, and 
as Chaufer doth faye verie well in the Parfons tale, 
the greene path waye to hel, hauinge this thing appro- 
priat vnto it, that where as other vices haue fome 
cloke of honeflie, onely ydlenes can neyther do wel, 
nor yet thinke wel. Agayne, (hooting hath two 
Tutours to looke vpon it, out of whofe companie, 
(hooting neuer (lirreth, the one called Daye light, ye 
other Open place, whyche. ii. keepe (hooting from euyl 
companye, and fuffers it not to haue to much fwinge,but 
euerraore keepes it vnder awe, that it darre do nothyng 
in the open face of the worlde, but that which is good 
and honed. Lykewyfe, dyfmge and cardynge, haue. 
ii. Tutours, the one named Solitarioufenes, whyche 
lurketh in holes and comers, the other called Night 
an vngratioufe couer of nought3me(re, whyche two 
th5mges be very Inkepers and receyuers of all noughty- 
neffe and noughtye thinges, and thereto they be in a 
maner, ordeyned by Nature. For on the nighte tyme 
and in comers, Spirites and theues, rattes and mife, 
toodes and oules, nyghtecrowes and poulcattes, foxes 
and foumerdes, with all other vermine, and noyfome 
beades, vfe moode dyrringe, when in the daye lyght, 
and in open places whiche be ordeyned of God for 
honede tiiynges, they darre not ones come, whiche 
thinge Euripides noted verye well, layenge. 
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H thingts the nigkt^ good thinges the daye doth haunt and v/e, 

Iphi. in. Tau. 

Companions of ihoting, be prouidens, good heed 
giuing, true meatinge, honefl comparifon, whyche 
thinges agree with vertue very well. Cardinge and 
dyfinge, haue a forte of good felowes alfo, goynge com- 
monly in theyr company e, as blynde Fortune, Humbling 
chaunce, fpittle Jucke,falfedealyng, crafty conueyaunce, 
braynlelTe'brawlynge, falfe forfwerynge, whiche good 
feloes wyll fone take a man by the lleue, and caufe 
him take his Inne, fome wyth beggerye, fome wyth 
goute and dropfie, fome with thefte and robbery, and 
-• ^Idome they wyl leaue a man before he comme eyther 
to hangyng or els fomme other extreme mifery. To 
make an ende, howe (hoting by al mennes lavves hath 
bene alowed, cardyng and dyfmg by al mennes iudge- 
mentes condemned, I nede not fhewe the matter is fo 
playne. 

Therfore, whan the Lydians (hall inuent better thinges 
than Apollo, when flothe and ydlenes shall encreafe 
vertue more than labour, whan the nyghte and lurking 
comers, giueth leffe occafion to vnthriftineffe, than 
lyght daye and opennes, than (hal (hotynge and fuche 
gamninge, be in fumme comparifon lyke. Yet euen as 
1 do not Ihewe all the goodnes, whiche is in (hotynge, 
whan I proue it (landeth by the fame thinges that 
vertue it felfe (landeth by, as brought in by God, or 
Godlyelyke men, fodered by labour, committed to the 
lauegarde of lyght and opennes, accompanied with pro- 
uiiion and diligens, loued and allowed by euery good 
mannes fentence. Euen lykewyfe do I not open halfe 
the noughtines whiche is in cardyng and difmg, whan 
I (hewe howe they are borne of a defperate mother, 
nori(hed in ydlenes, encrefed by licence of nyght and 
comers, accompanied wyth Fortune, chaunce, deceyte, 
and craftines : condemned and bani(hed, by all lawes 
and iudgementes. 

For if I woulde enter, to defcrybe the monftmoufe- 
nes of it, I ihoulde rather wander in it, it is fo brode, 
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than haue any readye paiTage to the ende of the matter : 
whofe horriblenes is fo large, that it pafled the elo- 
quence of oure Englyihe Homer, to compafle it : yet 
becaufe I euer thought hys fayinges to haue as muche 
authoritie, as eyther Sophocles or Euripides in Greke, 
therfore gladly do I remembre thefe verfes of hys. 

H^fardry is very mother ofUftnges^ 
And of dcceyte, and curfed fvoeringes^ 
Blafphemie of Chrifl^ nianflaughtery and wafU alfo^ 
Ofcatel oftyme^ of other thynges mo, 

^ Motlur oflcfinges) trulye it maye well be called fo, 
if a man confydre howe manye wayes, and how many 
thinges, he lofeth thereby, for firfte he lofeth his 
goodes, he lofeth his tyme, he lofeth quycknes of wyt, 
and all good lull to other thinges, he lofeth honed 
companye, he lofeth his good name and eflimation, 
and at lafle, yf he leaue it not, lofeth God, and 
heauen and all : and in flede of thefe thinges winneth 
at length, eyther hangyng or hell. 

^ And of deccyte) I trowe if I flioulde not lye, there 
is not halfe fo muche crafte vfed in no one thinge in 
the worlde, as in this curfed thynge. What falfe dife 
vfe they ? as dife (lopped with quickfiluer and heares, 
dife of a vauntage, flattes, gourdes to chop and 
chaunge whan they lyfte, to lette the trew dife fall 
vnder the table, and fo take vp the falfe, and if they 
be true dife, what fliyfte wil they make to fet ye one of 
them with flyding, with cogging, with foyfling, with 
coytinge as they call it Howe wyll they vfe thefe 
Ihiftes, whan they get a playne man that can no (kyll 
of them ? Howe will they go about, yf they percejrue 
an honefl man haue money, which lifl not playe, to 
prouoke him to playe ? They wyl feke his company, 
they wil let hym paye nought, yea and as I hearde a 
man ones faye tliat he dyd, they wil fend for hjnn to 
fome houfe, and fpend perchaunce, a crown on him, 
and at lafl wyll one begin to faye : what my mailers, 
what fliall we do ? (hall euerye man playe his xiL d. 
whyles an apple rode in the fyre, and than we wyll 



drinke and departe : Naye wyl an other (aye, as falfe 
as he, you can not leaue whan you begyn, and ther- 
fore I wyll not playe : but yet yf you wyll gage, that 
eueiy roan as he hath loH his. xii. d. (hall (it downe, I 
am content, for furely I woulde winne no mannes 
money here, but euen as much as wolde paye for mye 
fapper. Than fpeketh the thyrde, to the honed man 
that thought not to playe, what wylle you playe your, 
xi. pence if he excufe hym, tufti man wyll the other 
faye, (licke not in honefl company for. xii. d. I wyll 
beare your halfe, and here is my money. 

Nowe al this is to make him to beginne, for they 
. knowe if he be ones in, and be a loofer, yat he wyl 
not (licke at his. xii. d. but hopeth euer to gette it 
agiyne, whiles perhaps, he loofe all. Than euery one 
of them fetteth his Ihiftes abroche, fome with falfe 
dife, fome with fett)mge of dyfe, fome with hauinge 
outelandilhe fyluer coynes guylded, to put away at a 
tyme for good gold. Than if ther come a thing in 
controuerfie, mulle you be iudged by the table, and 
than farewell the honed man hys parte, for he is borne 
downe on euerye fyde. 

Nowe (ir, befyde all thefe thinges they haue certayne 
termes, as a man woulde faye, appropriate to theyr 
playing: wherby they wyl drawe a mannes money, 
but paye none, whiche they cal barres, that furely he 
that knoweth them not, maye foone be debarred of 
all that euer he hath, afore he leme them. Yf a 
playne man lofe, as he (hall do euer, or els it is a 
wonder, than the game is fo deuilyih, that he can 
neuer leaue : For vayn hope (which hope faylh Euri- 
pides, dedroyeth many a man and Citie) ,, ,. 
dryueth hym on fo farre, that he can neuer '" •"«"" 
retoume backe, vntyl he be fo lyght, that he nede feare 
no theues by the waye. Nowe if a fimple man happen 
onfe in his l}*fe, to win of fuche players, than ^vill they 
eyther entreate him to kepe them company whyles he 
hath lod all agayne, or els chey will vfe the mode 
dyuelly(he fa(hion of all. For one of the players that 



ilandeth nexte him, (hall haue a payre of falfe dife, 
and cad them out vpon the bourde, the honed man 
(hall take them and cad them, as he did the other, the 
thirde (hall efpye them to be falfe dife, and (hall crye 
oute, harde, with all the othes vnder God, that he hath 
falfelye wonne theyr moneye, and than there is 
nothynge but houlde thy throte from my dagger, than 
euery man layeth hande on the (Imple man, and 
taketh all the3rr moneye from him, and his owne also, 
thinking himfelfe wel, that he fcapeth with his lyfe. 

Curfed fweryingy blafpJumie of Chrifie.) Thefe halfe 
verfes Chaucer in an other place, more at large do:h 
well fet out, and verye liuely expre(re, fayinge. 

£y by goddes precious hert and his nayles 
And by the blood of Chrijie, that is in HaUs^ 
Seuen is my chaunce^ and thine is finke and treye, 
Ey goddes armesy if thou faljly playe, 
This dagger JheUl thorough thine herte go 
Thisfrute commeth oft/te beched boones twoo 
Forfweringe^ Ire^falfnes and Homicide, ^c, 

Thoughe thefe verfes be very emedlie wrytten, yet 
they do not halfe fo grifely fette out the horyblenes of 
blafphemy, which fuche gamners vfe, as it is in dede, 
and as I haue hearde my felfe. For no man can wryte 
a thing fo eamedlye, as whan it is fpoken wyth iedure, 
as learned men you knowe do faye. Howe will you 
thinke that fuche furioufenes wyth woode countenaun- 
ces, and brenning eyes, with daringe and bragging, 
with hedrt redie to leape out of the belly for fwelling, 
can be expreffed ye tenth part, to the vttermod. 
Two men I herd my felfe, whofe fayinges be far more 
grifely, than Chaucers verfes. One, whan he had lod 
his moneye, fware me God, from top to toe with, one 
breath, that he had lod dX his money for lacke of 
fweringe : The other, lofyng his money, and heaping 
othes upon othes, one in a nothers necke, mood 
horrible and not fpekeable, was rebuked of an honed 
' man whiche dode, by for fo doynge, he by and by 
(laiynge him in the face, and clappyng his fide with all 
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his moneye he had, vpon the boorde, fware me by the 
fieflhe of God, that yf fweryng woulde helpe him but 
one ace, he woulde not leue one pece of god vnfwome, 
neyther wythin nor without. The remembraunce of 
this blafphemy Philologe, doth make me quake at the 
heart, and therefore I wyll fpeake no more of it 

And fo to conclude wyth fuche gamnying, I thynke 
there is no vngracioufenes in all thys worlde, that 
carieth fo far from god, as thys faulte doth. And yf 
there were anye fo defperate a perfone, that woulde 
begynne his hell here in earth, I trowe he (houlde not 
fynde hell more lyke hell it felfe, then the lyfe of thofe 
men is which dayly haunt and vfe fuche vngracious games. 

5pljiL You handle this gere in dede : . And I fuppofe 
if ye had ben a prentice at fuche games, you coulde 
not haue fayd more of them then you haue done, and 
by lyke you haue had fomwhat to do with them. 

?Cox. In dede, you may honefllye gather that I hate 
them greatly, in that I fpeake agaynll them : not that 
I haue vfed them greatlye, in that I fpeake of them. 
For thynges be knowen dyuerfe wayes, as Socrates (you 
knowe) doeth proue in Alcibiades. And if euery man 
ihulde be that, that he fpeaketh or wryteth vpon, then 
(hulde Homer haue bene the befl capitayne, mood 
cowarde, hardye, hafly, wyfe and woode, fage and 
iimple : And Terence an oulde man and a yong, an 
honefl man and a bawde : with fuche lyke. Surelye 
euerye man ought to praye to God dayly, to kepe them 
from fuche unthrift)niefle, and fpeciallye all the youth 
of Englande : for what youth doth begynne, a man 
wyll folowe commonlye, euen to his dyinge daye : 
whiche thinge Adrallus in Euripides pretelye doth ex- 
preffe, layinge. 

Wkat thing a man in tender age hath moft in vre 
That fame to death alwayes to kepe hejhal befure Euripides 

T^er/ore in age who greatly longes ^iodfrute to mowe "* suppli. 
In youth he muft him felfe aplye good feede to f owe. 

For the foundation of youth well fette (as Plato doth 
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iaye) the whole b'^dye of the commune wealth (hal 
floryflie therafter. If the yonge tree growe croked, when 
it is oulde, a man (hal rather breake it than flreyght it. 
And I thinke there is no one thinge yat crokes youth 
more then fuche vnlefull games. Nor let no man 
fay, if they be honeflly vfed they do no harme. For 
how can that paflyme whiche neither exercifeth the 
bodye with any honefl labour, nor yet the minde with 
any honefl thinking, haue any honeflie ioyned with it. 
Nor let no man affure hym felfe that he can vfe it 
honefllye: for if he flande therein, he may fortune 
haue a faule, the thing is more flipperye then he 
knoweth of. A man maye (I graunt) fyt on a brante 
hyll fyde, but if he gyue neuer fo lytle forwarde, he 
can not ftoppe though he woulde neuer fo fayne, but 
he mufl nedes runne heedling, he knoweth not how 
farre. What honefl pretences^ vayne pleafure layeth 
dayly (as it were entifements or baytes, to pull men 
fonvarde \vithall) Homer doeth well fliewe, by the 
Sirenes, and Circes. And amonges all in that (hyp 
there was but one VlylTes, and yet he hadde done to 
as the other dyd, yf a goddeffe had not taught hym : 
And fo lykewyfe I thinke, they be eafye to numbre, 
whiche paffe by playing honefllye, excepte the grace 
of God faue and kepe them. Therfore they that 
wyll not go to farre in playing, let them folowe this 
counfell of the Poete. 

Stoppe the he^ynninga. 

^f)ilol0. Well, or you go any further, I pray you 
tell me this one thing: Doo ye fpeake agaynfle meane 
mennes playinge onlye, or agaynfle greate mennes 
playinge to, or put you anye diSerence betwixte them ? 

3^0l0pfjf, If I (hulde excufe my felfe herein, and 
faye that I fpake of the one, and not of the other, I 
feare leafle I (houlde as fondlye excufe my felfe, as a 
certayne preacher dyd, whome I hearde vpon a t3rme 
fpeake agaynfle manye abufes, (as he fayde) and at 
lad he fpake agaynfl candelles, and then he feaiynge, 
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lead foroe men woulde haue bene angrye and 
offended with him, naye (ayeth he, you mull take me 
as I meane : I fpeake not agaynfl greate candelles, but 
agaynfl lytle candels, for they be not all one (quoth he) I 
promjrfeyou : And fo euerye man laughed him to fcome. 

In dede as for greate men, and greate mennes mat- 
ters, I lyft not greatlye to meddle. Yet this I woulde 
wyflhe that all great men in Englande had red ouer dili- 
gentlye the Pardoners tale in Chaucer, and there they 
(houlde perceyue and fe, howe moche fuche games 
(land with theyr worfliyppe, howe great foeuer they be. 
What great men do, be it good or yll, meane men com- 
fliunelye loue to followe, as many learned men in many 
places do faye, and daylye experience doth pla)aielye 
fhewe, in coftlye apparrell and other lyke matters. 

Therefore, feing that Lordes be lanternes to leade 
the lyfe of meane men, by their example, eyther to 
goodnefTe or badneffe, to whether foeuer they lille : and 
feinge alfo they haue libertie to lyfle what they will, I 
pray God they haue will to lift that which is good, and 
as for their playing, I wyll make an ende with this faying 
of Chaucer. 

Lordes might finde them other maner ofpleye 
Honest ynough to driiie the daye awaye. 

But to be (horte, the beft medicine for all fortes of 
men both high and lowe, yonge and oulde, to put 
awaye fuche vnlawfull games is by the contrarye, lyke- 
wyfe as all phyficions do alowe in phyfike. So let 
youthe in fteade of fuche vnlefull games, whiche ftande 
by ydleneffe, by folitarineffe, and comers, by night 
and darkenefle, by fortune and chaunce, by crafte and 
fubtiltie, vfe fuche paftimes as ftand by labour : vpon 
the daye light, in open fyght of men, hauynge fuche an 
ende as is come to by conning, rather then by crafte : 
and fo Ihulde vertue encreafe, and vice decaye. For 
contrarye paftimes, muft nedes worke contrary mindes 
in men, as all other contrary thinges doo. 

And thus we fe Philologe, that ftioting is not onely 
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the moofl holefome exercife for the bodye, the moofl 
honed paflime for the mynde, and that for all fortes 
of men : But alfo it is a moofl redy medicine, to 
purge the hole realme of fuche peflilent gamning, wher- 
with many tymes : it is fore troubled and ill at eafe. 

^[)i. The more honeftie you haue proued by (hot- 
ing Toxophile^ and the more you haue perfwaded me 
to loue it, fo moche trulye the forer haue you made 
me with this lad fentence of yours, wherby you plainly 
proue that a man maye not greatly vfe it. For if 
(hoting be a medicine (as you faye that it is) it maye 
not be vfed very oft, led a man (huld hurt him felfe 
with all, as medicines moche occupyed doo. For Aris- 
totle him felfe fayeth, that medicines be no meate to 
lyue withall : and thus flioting by the fame reafon, 
maye not be moche occupyed. 

5Eoi. You playe your oulde wontes Philologe, in 
dalying with other mens wittes, not fo moche to 
proue youre o\vne matter, as to proue what other men 
can lay. But where you thinke that I take awaye 
moche vfe of flioting, in lykening it to a medicine: by- 
caufe men vfe not medicines euery daye, for fo flioulde 
their bodyes be hurt: I rather proue daylye vfe of 
(hoting therby. For although Aridotle fayeth that 
fome medicines be no meate to lyue withall, whiche is 
true : Yet Hippocrates fa3rth that our Hippo, de 
daylye meates be medicines, to withdande nicd, purg. 
euyll withall, whiche is as true. For he maketh two 
kyndes of medicines, one our meate that we vfe daily e, 
whiche purgeth foftlye and flowlye, and in this fim- 
ilitude maye flioting be called a medicine, wherewith 
dayly a man maye purge and take away al vnlefull 
defyres to other vnlefull padymes, as I proued before. 
The other is a quicke purging medicine, and feldomer 
to be occupyed, excepte the matter be greater, and I 
coulde defcribe the nature of a quicke medicine, 
which flioulde within a whyle purge and plucke oute 
all the vnthriftie games in the Realme, through which 
the conmiune wealth oftentymes is fycke. For not 
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onely good quicke wittes to leamyng be thereby 
brought out of frame, and quite marred : But alfo 
manly wittes, either to attempt matters of high courage 
in warre tyme, or els to atcheue matters of weyght 
and wifdome in peace tyme, be made therby very 
quafie and faynt For loke throughoute all hiftories 
written in Greke, Latyne, or other language, and you 
(hal neuer finde that realme profper in the whiche 
fuche ydle pallymes are vfed. As concerning the 
medicyne, although fome wolde be mifcontent, if they 
hearde me meddle anye thynge with it : Yet betwixte 
you and me here alone, I maye the boldlyer faye my 
^uitalle, and the rather bycaufe I wyll onelye wyfli for 
it, whiche flandeth with honellie, not determyne of it 
which belongeth to authoritie. The medicine is this, 
that wolde to God and the kynge, all thefe vnthriftie 
ydle pallymes, whiche be very bugges, that the Pfalme 
meaneth on, walking on the nyght and in ^^^ 
comers, were made felonye, and fome of *^ 

that punyfhment ordeyned for them, which is ap- 
poynted for the forgers and falfifyers of the kynges 
coyne. Which punilhment is not by me Demost. con- 
now inuented, but longe agoo, by the tm Leptincm. 
moofte noble oratour Demoflhenes: which meru- 
ayleth greatly that deathe is appoynted for falfi- 
fyers and forgers of the coyne, and not as greate 
punyfhmente ordeyned for them, whiche by theyr 
meanes forges and falfifyes the commune wealthe. 
And I fuppofe that there is no one thyng that 
chaungeth fooner the golden and fyluer wyttes of men 
into copperye and braflye wayes then difmg and fuche 
vnlefull paftymes. 

And this quicke medicine I beleue wolde fo throwlye 
pourge them, that the daylye medicines, as fhoting and 
other paflymes ioyned with honed labour fhoulde 
eafelyer withflande them. 

^^il. The excellent commodityes of fhotynge in 
peace tyme, Toxophile, you haue very wel and fuffi- 
dently declared. Wherby you haue fo perfuaded me, 
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that God wyllyng hereafter I wyll both louc it the better, 
and alfo vfe it the often For as moche as I can gather 
of all this communication of ours, the tunge, the nofe, 
the handes and the feete be no fytter membres, or 
indrumentes for the body of a man, then is (hotinge 
for the hole bodye of the realme. God hath made 
the partes of men which be bed and mood necceflarye, 
to feme, not for one purpofe onelye, but for manye : 
as the tunge for fpeaking and tading, the nofe for 
fmeliing, and alfo for auoyding of all excrementes, 
which faule oute of the heed, the handes for receyuynge 
of good thinges, and for puttyng of all harmefuU 
thinges, from Uie bodye. So ihotinge is an exercyfe of 
healthe, a padyme of honed pleafure, and fuche one 
alfo that doppeth or auoydeth all noyfome games 
gathered and encreafed by ill rule, as noughtye humours 
be, whiche hurte and corrupte fore that parte of the 
realme, wherin they do remayne. 

But now if you can fliewe but halfe fo moche pro- 
fyte in warre of fliotynge, as you haue proued pleafure 
in peace, then \vyll I furelye iudge that there be fewe 
thinges that haue fo manifolde commodities, and vfes 
ioyned vnto them as it hath. 

5Coi. The vpperhande in warre, nexte the gc 

goodnelfe of God (of whome al vi6lorie 
commeth, as fcripture fayth) dandeth Mach.l.^ 
chefely in thre thinges : in the wyfedome of the Prince, 
in the fieyghtes and pollicies of the capitaynes, and in 
the drength and cherefuil forwardnefle of the fouldyers. 
A Prince in his herte mud be full of mercy and peace, 
a vertue mood pleafaunt to Chrid, mood agreable to 
mans nature, mood profytable for ryche and poore. 

For than the riche man enioyeth with great pleafure 
that which he hath : the poore may obtayne with his 
labour, that which he lacketh. And although there 
is nothing worfe then war, wherof it taketh his 
name, through the which great men be in daunger, 
meane men without fuccoure, ryche men in feare, 
bycaufe they haue fomwhat: poore men in care. 
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bycaufe they haue nothing: And fo euery man in 
thought and miferie : Yet it is a ciuill medicine, where- 
with a prince maye from the bodye of his commune 
wealth, put of that daunger whiche maye faule : or 
elles recouer aga3aie, whatfoeuer it hath lod. And 
therfore as Ifocrates doth faye, a prince 
mud be a warriour in two thinges, in con- "*' 

ninge and knowledge of all lleyghtes and feates of 
warre, and in hauing al neceflarye habilimentes be- 
longyng to the fame. Whiche matter to entreate at 
large, were ouerlonge at this tyme to declare, and ouer- 
moche for my learning to perfourme. 
. After the wifdome of the prince, are valiaunt capi- 
taynes mood neceffary in warre, whofe office and 
dutye is to knowe all fieightes and poUicies for all 
kyndes of warre, which they maye leame. ii. wayes, 
• either in daylye folowing and haunting the warres or 
els bicaufe wifdome bought with flrypes, is many 
tymes ouercofllye : they maye beftowe fometyme in 
Vegetius, which entreateth fuche matters in I^tin 
metelye well, or rather in Polyenus, and Leo the 
Emperour, which fetteth out al pollicies and duties 
of capitaynes in the Greke tunge very excellentlye. 
But chefelye I wolde wifflie (and if I were of autho- 
ritie) I wolde counfel al the yong gentlemen of this 
realme, neuer to lay out of theyr handes. ii. authors 
Xenophon in Greke, and Caefar in Latyn, where in 
they flxulde folowe noble Scipio Africanus, 
as Tullie doeth faye : In whiche. ii. authours 
befydes eloquence a thinge mofle neceffary of all other, 
for a capta)aie, they (hulde leame the hole courfe 
of warre, whiche thofe. ii. noble menne dyd not more 
wyfelye wr3rte for other men to leame, than they dyd 
manfully exercife in the fyelde, for other men to foUowe. 
The llrengthe of war lyeth in the fouldier, whofe 
chyefe prayfe and vertue, is obedience towarde his 
captayne, fayth Plato. And Xenophon obedience. 
being a gentyle authour, mofle chriflianlye put leg. u. 
doeth iaye, euen by thefe woordes, that Xen-Agef. 
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that fouldyer which firde ferueth god, and than obeyeth 
hys captayne, may boldelie with all courage, hope to 
ouerthrowe his enemy. Agayne, without obedience, 
neither valiant man, (lout horfe, nor goodly 
harnes doth any good at al. which obedi- *^ *""' 
ence of ye fouldier toward his captane, brought the 
whole empyre of ye worlde, into the Romanes handes, 
and whan it was brought, kepte it lenger, than euer it 
was kept in any common welth before or after. 

And this to be true, Scipio Africanus, the molle 
noble captayne that euer was amonge the pi,„a-A 
Romaynes, (hewed very playnly, what tyme 
as he went into Afryke, to deftroye Cartage. For he 
reftinge hys hoofte by the waye in Sicilie, a dayeor twoo, 
and at a tyme (landing with a great man of Sicilie, and 
looking on his fouldiers how they exercifed themfelues 
in kepyng of araye, and other feates, the gentleman 
of Sicilie aflced Scipio, wherin lay hys chyefe hope to 
ouercome Cartage : He anfwered, in yonder feloes of 
myne whom you fe play : And why fayth the other, 
bycaufe fayeth Scipio, that if I commaunded them to 
runne in to the toppe of this high caftel, and cad 
them felues doune backeward vpon thefe rockes, I am 
fure they woulde do it. 

Sallud alfo doth write, yzX there were mo Romanes 
put to death of theyr captaynes for c-i • cat. 
fetting on theyr enemyes before they had "** 

licence, than were for running away out of the fyelde, 
before they had foughten. Thefe two examples do 
proue, that amonges the Romaynes, the obedience of 
the fouldyer was wonderfull great, and the feueritie of 
the Captaynes, to fe the fame kepte wonderfull (Irayte. 
For they wel perceyued that an hode (iill of obe- 
dyence, falleth as feldome into the handes of theyr 
enemies as tlmt bodye fawleth into Jeoperdye, the 
whiche is ruled by reafon. Reafon and Rulers beynge 
lyke in offyce, (for the one ruleth the body of man, die 
other ruleth the bodye of the common wealthe) ought 
to be lyke of condicions, and oughte to be obeyed in 
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• an maner of matters. Obedience is nouryflhed by 
feare and loue, Feare is kept in by true iullice and 
equitie, Loue is gotten by wifdome, ioyned with 
liberalitie: For where a fouldyer feeth ryghteoufe- 
neffe fo rule, that a man can neyther do wronge nor 
yet take wronge, and that his capitayne for his wyfe- 
dom.e, can mayntayne hym, and for his Hberalitie will 
maintayne him, he mull nedes both loue him and feare 
him, of the whiche procedeth true and vnfayned obe- 
dience. After this inwarde vertue, the nexte good poynt 
in a fouldier, is to haue and to handle his weapon 
wel, whereof the one mud be at the appoyntment of 
the captayne, the other lyeth in the courage and exer- 
cife of the fouldier : yet of al weapons the bed is, as 
Euripides doth fay, whenvith with leeft ' 

daunger of our felf we maye hurt our ene- " "^* "* 
mye moo(L And that is (as I suppofe) artillarie. 
Artillarie now a dayes is taken for. ii. thinges : Gunnes 
and Bowes, which how moch they do in war, both 
dayly experience doeth teache, and alfo Peter Nannius 
a learned man of Louayn, in a certayne dialoge' doth 

. very well fet out, wherein this is mofl notable, that 
when he hath fhewed excedyng commodities of both, 
and fome difcommodities of gunnes, as infinite cod 
and charge, comberfome carriage: and yf they be 
greate, the vncertayne leuelyng, the peryll of them 
that Hand by them, the efyer auoydyng by them that 
ilande far of: and yf they be lytle, the leffe both feare 
and ieoperdy is in them, befyde all contrary wether 
and wynde, whiche hyndereth them not a lytle : yet of 
all (hotyng he cannot reherfe one difcommoditie. 

^Iju That I meruayle greatly at, feing Nannius is fo 
well learned, and fo exercfled in the authoursof both the 
tunges : for I my felfe do remembre that Ihotying in 
war is but finally prayfed, and that of diuers captaynes 
in d)ruers authors. For firfl in Euripides (whom you 
fo highly praife) and very well, for TuUie thynketh 
euerye verfe in him to be an authoritie, what I praye 
you, doth Lycus that ouercame Thebes, fay as con- 

E 
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cemyng fhoting? whofe words as fane as I rexnem* 
bre, be thefe, or not muche vnlyke. 

What prayfe hoik he at alj whiche iietter durft abide^ 
The dint of a fpeares poynt thrujl agaiujl hisftdt 
Nor neuer bouldlU biukeler bare yet in his lefte hande 
Face to face his enemies bront Jlijfelie to wythjlande. 
But aiwaye tntjleth to a bowe and to a fethered flicki 
/fames ctter mqjlfitfor him which tofiie is quiche^ Eurip. m 

Bcnoe andJJiajte is Armoure meteft for a cawarde ^^' "'®°'* 

Which dare not ones abide the bronte of battel Jharpe and harde. 

But he a man ofmanhode mofl is by mine affent 
Which with harte and corage houlde^fullie /uUh him bent^ 
, His enemies looke in euery Jloure floutelie to a bide^ 
Face tofacCf andfote tofote^ tide what may be tide, 

Agayne Teucer the bed Archer amonges all the 
Grecians, in Sophocles is called of Mene- 
laus, a boweman, and a (hooter as in s^^"I 

villaynie and reproche, to be a thing of no 
price in warre. Moreouer Pandarus the befl (hooter in 
the worlde, whome Apollo hym felfe taught to (hoote, 
bothe he and his (hotynge is quyte con- 
temned in Homer, in fo much that Homer ^^^' *' 
(which vnder a made fable doth ahvayes hyde hys 
iudgement of thinges) doeth make Pandarus him feUe 
crye out of (hooting, and cad his bowe awaye, and 
tsdce him to a fpeare, makynge a vowe that if euer he 
came home, he woulde breake his (haftes, and bume 
his bowe, lament)nig greatly, that he was fo fonde to 
leaue at home his horfe and charyot wyth other 
weapons, for the trud yat he had in his bowe. Homer 
fignifieng thereby, that men (houlde leue (hoting out 
of warre, and take them to other wepons more fitte 
and able for the fame, and I trowe Pandarus woordes 
be muche what after thys forte. 

/// chaunce ill lucke me hyther broughte 
III fortune me that daye befell^ 
Whan Jir/l my bowe fro thepynne I roughti 
For He^ors fakt^ the Grekes to queiL 
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•^ • ' ' But yf that God fo for mejhap 

That home agayne Imaye ones cotne^ 
Let me neuer inioye that hap. 
Nor euer twy/e looke on the/onne, 
Jfbowe andjka/tes I do not burtte 
Whyche nowe/o euel doth feme my tumt, 

JBut to let paffe al Poetes, what can be forer faid 
agaynfl any thing, than the iudgement of 
Cyrus is agaynfl ihotynge, whiche doth Xcn.Cyri. 
caufe his Perfians beyng the bed (hooters *** 
to laye awaye theyr bowes and take them to fweardes 
and buckelers, fpeares and dartes, and other lyke 
hande weapons. The which thing Xenophon fo wyfe 
a philofopher, fo experte a captayne in warre hjrin 
felfe, woulde neuer haue written, and fpecially in that 
booke wherein he purpofed to (hewe, as Tullie layeth in 
dede, not the true hillorie, but the example 
of a perfite wife prince and common welthe, g^F^ji* ^ 
cxcepte that iudgement of chaungyng 
Artillerie, in to other wepons, he had alwayes thought 
bell to be folowed, in all warre. Whofe 
counfell the Parthians dyd folowe, whan m!!Sl 

they chafed Antonie ouerthe mountaines of 
Media, whiche being the befl (hoters of the worlde, lefte 
theyr bowes, and toke them to fpeares and morifpikes. 

And thefe fewe examples I trowe, of the befl (hooters, 
do well proue that the befl (hotinge is not the befl 
thinge as you call it in warre. 

BCox As concem)mge your (ird example, taken 
oute of Euripides, I maruayle you wyl bring it for ye 
difprayfe of (hotyng, feyng Euripides doth make 
thofe verfes, not bicaufe he tbinketh them true, 
but bicaufe he thinketh them fit for the perfon 
that fpake them. For in dede his true iudge- 
ment of (hoting, he doth expre(fe by and by after 
in the oration of the noble captaine Amphytrio 
agaynde Lycus, wherein a man maye doubte, whether 
he hath more eloquentlye confuted Lycus fayenge, or 
more worthelye lette oute the prayfe of (hootynge. 
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And as I am aduifedi his woordes be muche hereafter 
as I (hall faye. 

Againjl the wittie gifte ofjiioiinge in a bawe . Eurip. in. 

^cnde and lend woordes thou ieudiie doeft out throwe^ ^^^ ^ 
JVhiche, if thou wilte heare of me a woorde or twayne 
Quicklie thou mayjl Uxirne hmvefondlie thou doejl blame^ 

Firfle he that with his hameis himfelfe doth wal about^ 
Thatfcarce is lefle one hole through uhich he may pepe out^ 
Such bondmen to their hameis to fight are nothinge nuU 
Butfonefl ofal other are troden vnderfete, 
Yfhe beflronge^ his fdowes faynt, in whome he putteth his tntfl^ 
So loded with his hameis mufl nedes lie in the ditfl. 
Nor yet from death he cannot flarte, if ones his weapon breke^ 
Howefloute^ howeflrong^ howegreat^ howe longe, 

fo euer befuche afreke. 
But whofo euer can liandle a botoe flurdie fliffe andflronge 
Whefwith lyke haylemaniefhaftes hefliootesinto the thickeflthronge: 
This prof te he takes^ thatftanding a far his enemie he mayefpill 
Whan /le and his full fafefliall flande out of all daunger and ilL 
And this in War is wifedome mofle^ which workes our enemies woo* 
Whan wef^ial be far from allfeare and icoperdie ofourfoo. 

Secondarily euen as I do not greatlye regarde what 
Menelaus doth fay in Sophocles to Teucer, bycaufe 
he fpake it bothe in anger, and alfo to hym that he 
hated, euen fo doo I remembre very well in Homer, 
that when Hedtor and the Troians woulde haue fet 
fyre on the greke (hippes, Teucer with his bowe made 
them recule backe agayne, when Menelaus mad. & 

tooke hym to his feete, and ranne awaye. 

Thirdlye as concerning Pandarus, Homer doth not 
difprayfe the noble gyfte of (hotynge, but therby euery 
man is taught, that whatfoeuer, and how good foeuer a 
weapon a man doth vfe in war, yf he be hym 
felfe a couetoufe wretche, a foole wythoute ^"^ ** 
counfell, a peacebreaker as Pandarus was, at lad he 
(hall throughe the punifhment of God fall into his 
enemyes handes, as Pandarus dvdde, whome Diomedes 
throughe the helpe of Minerua miferablye flue. 

And bycaufe you make mencion of Homer, and 
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Troye matters, what can be more prayfe for anye 
thynge, I praye you, than that is for (hootyng, that 
Troye coulde neuer be dellroyed without the heipe 
of Hercules Ihaftes, whiche thinge doeth fignifie, 
that although al the worlde were gathered in an 
army togyther, yet without (hotinge they can neuer 
come to theyr purpofe, as Vlyffes in Sophocles very 
plainlye doth faye vnto Pjnrhus, as concemyng Her- 
cules fliaftes to be caried vnto Troye. 

Nor you without tJiem^ nor without you thty do oughts Soph. phiL 

Fourthlye where as Cyrus dyd chaunge Xen. Cyn. 
parte of his bowemen, wherof he had plen- !««'»'• ^• 

tie, into other menne of warre, wherof he lacked, I 
will not greatlye difpute whether Cyrus did well in 
that poynt in thofe dayes or no, bycaufe it is not 
pla3me in Xenophon howe llrong (hooters the Perfians 
were, what bowes they had, what (haftes and heades 
they occupyed, what kynde of warre theyr enemies vfed. 

But trulye as for the Parthians, it is playne, in 
Plutarche, that in chaungyng theyr bowes piu. in. m. 
into fpeares, they brought theyr felfe Anton. 
into vtter dellrudtion. For when they had chafed 
the Romaynes many a myle, through reafon of theyr 
bowes, at the lall the Romaynes afliamed of their 
fleing, and remembrjnige theyr owlde noblenefle and 
courage, )anagined thys waye, that they woulde kneele 
downe on theyr knees, and fo couer all theyr body 
w)rth theyr (hyldes and targattes, that the Parthians 
(haftes might (lyde ouer them, and do them no harme, 
which thing when the Parthians perceyued, thinking 
that ye Romaynes wer forweryed with laboure, 
watche, and hungre : they layed downe their bowes, and 
toke fperes in their handes, and fo ranne vpon them : 
but the Romaynes perceyuinge them without their 
bowes, rofe vp manfully, and (lewe them euery mother 
fon, faue a fewe that faued them felues with runnyng 
awaye. And herein oiu: archers of Englande far pa(re 
the Parthians, which for fuche a purpofe, when they 



Ihall come to hande flrokes, hath euer redy, eyther at 
his badce hangyng, or els in his next felowes hande a 
leaded maule, or fuche lyke weapon, to beate downe 
his enemyes withall 

)P5i Well 72Mc^///Zf,feing that thofe examples whiche 
I had thought to haue ben cleane agaynfl (hoting, you 
haue thus turned to the hygh prayfe of (hotinge : and 
mH this prayfe that you haue now fayd on it, is rather 
come in by me than fought for of you : let me heare 
I praye you nowe, thofe examples whiche you haue 
marked of (hotyng your felfe : whereby you are, and 
thinke to perfuade other, yat flioting is fo good in warre. 

QTox. Examples furely I haue marked very many : 
fifom the begynning of t)ane had in memorie of wryt- 
yng, throughout all commune wealthes, and Empires 
of the worlde : wherof the moofle part I wyll paffe 
ouer, lefl I Ihoulde be tedioufe: yet fome I wyll 
louche, bycaufe they be notable, bothe for me to tell 
and you to heare. 

And bycaufe the florye of the lewes is for the tyme 
moofl auncient, for the truthe moofte credible, it (halbe 
moofl fitte to begynne with them. And although I 
knowe.that God is the onely gyuer of vidlorie. and not 
the weapons, for all ftrength and vidtorie (fayth ludas 
Machabeus) cometh from heauen: Yet ^^^ 
furely (Irong weapons be the inflrumentes ** * 

wherwith god doth ouercome yat parte, q^ 

which he wil haue ouerthrown. For God ^ 

is well pleafed wyth wyfe and wittie feates of warre : 
As in metinge of enemies, for trufe takyng, to haue 

S>riuilye in a bufliment hamell men layd w ^ 
or feare of treafon, as ludas Machabeus * ** ^ 

dyd vryth Nicanor Demetrius capitayne : And to haue 
engines of warre to beate downe cities with all : and 
to haue fcout watche amonges our enemyes to knowe 
their counfayles, as the noble captaine ^_^ 
lonathas brother to ludas Machabeus did 
in the countrie of Amathie againfl the mighty hoile of 
Demetrius. And befyde al this, god is pleafed to haue 



goodly tombes for them which do noble feates in warre, 
and to haue their ymages made, and alfo their cote 
Armours to be fet aboue theyr tombes, to 
their perpetual laude and memorie : as the 
raliaunt capitayne Symon, dyd caufe to be made for 
his brethren ludas Machabeus and lonathas, when 
they were flayne of the Gentiles. And thus of what 
authoritie feates of warre, and flrong weapons be, 
(hortly and playnelye we maye learne: But amonges 
the lewes as I began to tell, I am fure there was 
nothing fo occupyed, or dydde fo moche good as bowes 
dyd ; infomoche that when the lewes had any great 
.vpperhande ouer the Gentiles, the fyrfle thinge alwayes 
that the captayne dyd, was to exhort the people to 
gyue all the thankes to God for the vidlorye, and not to 
theyr bowes, wherwith they had flayne their 
enemyes : as it is playne that the noble ° "** '^* 

lofue dyd after fo many kynges thrufl downe by hym. 
God, when he promyfeth helpe to the J ewes, he vfeth 
no kynde of fpeakyng fo moche as this, that he wyll 
bende his bowe, and die his fliaftes in the jy ten 2 
Gentiles blood : whereby it is manifefl, that 
eyther God wyll make the lewes flioote flronge fhotes 
to ouerthrowe their enemies : or at leefle that fliotinge 
is a wonderful mightie thing in warre, whervnto ye 
hygh power of God is lykened. Dauid in the Plalmes 
calleth bowes the vefTels of death, a bytter Psai. 7. 63. 
thinge, and in an other place a myghty ^^' 
power, and other wayes mo, which I wyll let pafle, 
bycaufe euerye man readeth them daylye: But yet 
one place of fcripture I mufl nedes remembre, 
which is more notable for ye prayfe of flioting, then 
any yat euer I red in any other llorie, and that is, 
when Saul was fla)me of ye Philiflians 
being mightie bowmen, and lonathas his 8»»"»-3«- 
fonne with him, that was fo good a (hoter, as ye 
. fcripture layth, that he neuer fliot (hafte in vayne, 
and yat the k)mgdome after Saules deathe came vnto 
Dauid: the firll ftatute and lawe that euer Dauid 
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made after he was king, was this, that al . 

ye children of Ifrael (hulde leame to (hote, *" *" 

according to a lawe made many a daye before yat tyme 
for the fetting out of (hoting as it is written (fayeth 
Scripture) in libro lujlorum^ whiche booke we haue not 
nowe : And thus we fe plainelye what greate vfe of 
Ihoting, and what prouifion euen from the begynnjrnge 
of the worlde for ihotyng, was amonge the lewes. ^ 

The Ethiopians which inhabite the furthefl part 
South in the worlde, were wonderfull bowmen: in 
fomoche that when Cambyfes king of Herodotus in 
Perfie being in Egipt, fent certayne am- ThaUa. 
bafladours into Ethiope to the kynge there, with many 
great gyftes: the king of Ethiop perceyuinge them 
to be efpyes, toke them vp (harpely, and blamed 
Cambyfes greatly for fuch vniuft enterprifes: but 
after that he had princely entertayned them, he fent 
for a bowe, and bente it and drewe it, and then vnbent 
it agayne, and fayde vnto the ambafTadours, you (hall 
commende me to Cambyfes, and gyue him this bowe 
fro me, and byd him when any Perfian can (bote in 
this bowe, let him fet vpon the Ethiopians : In the 
njeane whyle let hym gyue thankes vnto God, whiche 
doth not put in the Ethiopians mynde to conquere 
any other mans lande. This bowe, when it came 
amonge the Perfians, neuer one man in fuche an in- 
finite hofl (as Herodotus doth faye) could llyrre the 
ftryng, faue onely Smerdis the brother of Cambyfes, 
whiche llyrred it two fingers, and no further : for the 
which adl Camb)^es had fuche enuy at him, that he 
afterward flewe him : as doth appeare in the Itorye. 

Sefodris the moofl mightie king that euer was in 
Egipt, ouercame a great parte of the worlde, and that 
by archers : he fubdued the Arabians, the lues, the 
Aflyrians : he went farther into Scythia then any man 
els : he ouercame Thracia, euen to the borders of 
Gerraanie. And in token how he ouercame al men 
he fet vp in many places great ymages to his owne 
lykenefTe, hauynge in the one hande a bowe, in the 
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other a (harpe heeded (hafte: that men - Herod, lo. 
myght knowe, what weapon is hoofle Euterpe. 

•vfed, in conqueryng fo manye people. ^^«<x*- s»c.«. 

Cyrus, counted as a god amonges the Gentyles, for 
his noblenefle and felicirie in warre : yet at wetod. in cUo. 
the lad when he fet vpon the Maflagetanes " 

(which people neuer went without their bowe nor their 
quiuer, nether in warre nor peace) he and all his were 
ilayne, and that by (hotyng, as appeareth in the llorye. 
Polycrates the prince of Samos (a very little yle) 
was lorde ouer all the Greke fees, and with- ^^^^^ ,^ ^^^^^^ 
(lode the power of the Perfians, onely by 

.•the helpe of a thoufande archers. 

ITie people of Scythia, of all other men loued, and 
vfed moofl (hotyng, the hole ryche(re and houfehoulde 
(luflfe of a man in Scythia, was a yocke of oxen, a 
plough, his nagge and his dogge, his bowe and his 
quiuer : which quiuer was couered with the ikynne of 
a man, whiche he toke or flewe fyrfle in battayle. 
The Scythians to be inuincible by reafon of their 
(hotyng, the greate voyages of fo manye noble con- 
querours fpent in that countrie in vayne, doeth well 
proue : But fpecially that of Darius the myghtie kyng 
of Perfie, which when he had taryed there a great 
fpace, and done no good, but had fonveryed his 
hode with trauayle and hunger: At lad the men 
of Scythia fent an ambaffadour with. iiii. Hrrod. in. 
gyftes: a byrde, a frogge, a moufe, and. Meipomen. 
V. (haftes. Darius meruaylyng at the draungene(re 
of the gyftes, aflced the meffenger what they fignifyed : 
the meffenger anfwered, that he had no further com- 
maundement, but onely to delyuer his gyftes, and 
retoume agayne with all fpede : but I am fure (fayeth 
he) you Perfians for your great wyfdome, can foone 
boult out what they meane. . When the meffenger was 
gone, eueiy man began to fay his verdite. Darius 
ludgment was this, that ye Scythians gaue ouer into 
the Perfians handes, tlieir lyues, their hole power, 
both by lande and fee, fignifyinge by the moiife the 



carthe, by the frogge the water, in which they both 
Hue, by ye birde their lyues which lyue in the ayer, by 
the (haft their hole power and Empire, that was mayn- 
teyned alwayes by (hotinge. Gobryas a noble and 
wyfe captayne amonges the Perfians, was of a cleane 
contrary minde, faying, nay not fo, but the Sythians 
meane thus by their gyftes, that except we get vs 
wynges, and flye into the ayer lyke birdes, or run into 
ye holes of the earthe lyke myfe, or els lye lurkyng in 
fennes and mariffes lyke frogges, we (hall neuer retume 
home agayne, before we be vtterly vndone with their 
(haftes : which fentence fanke fo fore into their hertes, 
yat Darius with all fpede poffible, brake vp his campe, 
and gat hym felfe homewarde. Yet howe moche the 
Perfians them felues fet by (hotinge, wherby they 
encreafed their empire fo moche, doth appeare by. 
iii. manifefl reafons : (irfte that they brought Herod, in cUo. 
vppe theyr youth in the fchole of (hoting, xenoph. in 
vnto. XX. yere of age, as dyuerfe noble ^^y^P- 
Greke authours do faye. ^^^' "* 

Agayne, bycaufe the noble kyng Darius thought hym 
felfe to be prayfed by nothyng fo moch, as to be counted 
a good fhoter, as doth appeare by his fepulchre, 
wherin he caufed to be written this fentence. 

Darius tlu King lieth buried here Strab. 15. 

Thai instating and riding had neuer pere, 

Tliirdlye the coyne of the Perfians, both golde and 
filuer had the Armes of Perfie vpon it, as is piutarch. in 
cuftomably vfed in other realmes, and that Agefiu. 
was bow and arowes : by the which feate they declared, 
how moch they fet by them. 

The Grecians alfo, but fpedally the noble Athe- 
nienfes, had all their (Irength lyinge in smda^. 

Artillarie : and for yat purpofe the citie of *" 

Athens had a thoufand. men which were onely archers, 
in dayly wages, to watche and kepe the citie from al 
ieoperdie and fodein daunger : which archers alfo (huld 
cary to prifon and warde any mifdoer atye commaunde- 



ment of the hygh officers, as playnlye doth appeare in 
Plato. And furely the bowmen of Athens puto in pm- 
did wonderful feates in many battels, but tagora. 
fpecially when Demofthenes the valiaunt captayne flue 
and toke prifoners all the Lacedemonians befyde ye 
dtie of Pylos, where Nellor fomtyme was lord : the 
Ihaftes went fo thicke that day (fayth 
Thucydides) that no man could fe theyr "^ "** 
enemies. A Lacedemonian taken prifoner, was afked 
of one at Athens, whether they were lloute fellowes that 
were flayne or no, of the Lacedemonians : he anfwered 
nothing els but this : make moche of tliofe fliaftes of 
.-youres, for they knowe neyther floute nor vnfloute : 
mean3mge thereby, that no man (though he were neuer 
fo flout) came in their walke, that efcaped without 
death. 

Herodotus defcrybing the mighty hoofl Herod, in 
of Xerxes efpecially doth marke out, what Poiym. 

bowes and Ihaftes they vfed, fignifying yat therin lay 
their chefe llrength. And at the fame tyme Attoffa, 
mother of Xerxes, "wyfe to Darius, and doughter of 
Cyrus, doeth enquire (as Aefchylusfheweth ^ ^ . „ - 
in a Tragedie) of a certayne meffenger ^''^■'^^'^- 
that came from Xerxes hofle, what llronge and fear- 
fiill bowes the Grecians vfed : wherby it is playne, that 
Artillarie was the thing, wherin both Europe and Alia 
at thofe dayes truiled moofl yppon. 

The befl parte of Alexanders holle were archers as 
playnelye doth appeare in Arianus, and other jrat 
wrote his life : and thofe fo ftronge archers, that they 
onely, fundrye tymes ouercame their enemies,, afore 
any other neded to fyght : as was fene in ^^ 
the battayl which Nearchus one of Alex- "** 

anders capitaynes had befyde the ryuer of Thomeron. 
And therfore as concerning all thefe kyngdomes and 
commune wealthes, I maye conclude with this fen- 
tence of Plinie, whofe wordes be, as I fup- pun. hk 16. 
pofe thus : If any man woulde remembre ^p- 3^. 
the Ethiopians, Egyptians, Arabians, the men of Inde, 
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of Scythia, fo many people in ye eaft of the Sarmatianes, 
and all the kyngdomes of the Parthians, he (hall well 
perceyue halfe the parte of the worlde, to lyue in 
fubiedlion, ouercome by the myght and power of 
(hotinge. 

In the commune wealth of Rome, which exceded 
all other in vertue, noblenelfe, and dominion lide 
mention is made of Ihoting, not bycaufe it was lide 
vfed amonges them, but rather bycaufe it was bothe fo 
neceffarye and commune, that it was thought a thing 
not neceffarye or requyred of anye man to be fpoken 
vpon, as if a man (houlde defcribe a greate fealle, 
he would e not ones name bread, although it be 
moofle common and neceffary for all : but furely yf 
a feafle beynge neuer fo great, lacked bread, or had 
fewfly and noughty bread, all the other daynties 
fhulde be vnfauery, and litle regarded, and than 
woulde men talke of the commodity of bread, whan 
they lacke it, that would not ones name it afore, whan . 
they had it : And euen fo dyd the Romaynes as con- 
cemynge (hootyng. Seldome is (hootinge named, and 
yea it dyd the mofle good in warre, as didde appere, 
verye playnlye in that battell, whiche Scipio Aphricanus 
had with the Numantines in Spa)nie, whome he coulde 
neuer ouercome, before he fette bowemen amonges his 
horfe men, by whofe myght they were clean vanquiflied. 

Agayne, Tiberius fyghtynge with Armenius and Ing- 
uiomerus princis of Germanie, had one 
wing of archers on horfeback, an other of **'* ^ * 
archers on foot, by whofe might the Germanes were 
flayne downe ryghte, and fo Icattered and beate oute 
of the feelde, that the chafe lafled. x. myles, the Ger- 
manes clame vp in to trees for feare, but the Romanes 
dyd fetche them downe with theyr (haftes as they had 
ben birdes, in whyche battell the Romaynes loft fewe 
or none, as doth appeare in the hiftorie. 

But as I began to faye, the Romaynes dyd not fo 
muche prayfe the goodneffe of fliootinge, whan they 
had it, as they dyd lament the lacke of it, whan they 
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wanted it, as Leo the. v. the noble Emperour doth 
playnlyteflifie in fundrie places in thofe bokeswhichehe 
wrote in Greke, of the fleyghtes and pollicies of wane.* 
^IjiL Surelie of that booke I haue not heard before, 
and howe came you to the fyghte of it 

Su)x. The booke is rare trulie, but this lade yeare 

. when mailer Cheke tranflated the fayd booke out of 
greke in to Latin, to ye kinges maieflie, he of his 
gentleneffe, wolde haue me very ofte in hys chamber, 
and for the familiaritie that I had wyth hym, more 
than manye other, woulde fuflfer me to reade of it, 
whan I woulde, the whiche thinge to do, furelye I was 

'"very defirous and glad, becaufe of the excellent 
handelynge of all thynges, that euer he taketh in 
hande. And verily Philologe^ as ofte as I remembre the 
departynge of that roan from the vniuerfitie, (whiche 
thinge I do not feldome) fo ofte do I well perceyue 
our mode heipe and futheraunce to leamynge, to haue 
gon awaye with him. For by ye great commoditie 
yat we toke in hearyng hym reade priuatly in his 
chambre, all Homer, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Ifocrates and 
Plato, we feele the great difcommoditie in not hearynge 
of hym, Ariflotle and Demofthenes, whiche. ii. authours 
with all diligence lail of all he thought to haue redde 
vnto us. And when I confider howe manye men he 
fuccoured with his helpe, and hys ayde to abyde here 
for. leaminge, and howe all men were prouoked and 
ilyrred vp, by his councell and daylye example, howe 
they (hulde come to learning, furely I perceyue that 
fentence of Plato to be true, which fayeth that there is 
nothyng better in any common wealthe, than that there 
ihoulde be alwayes one or other, excellent paffyng 
man, whofe lyfe and vertue, (houlde plucke forwarde 
the will, diligence, laboure and hope of all other, that 
folowyng his footefleppes, they myght comme to the 
lame ende, wherevnto labour, leming and vertue, had 
conueied him before. The great hinderance of learning, 
in lackinge thys man greatly I (hulde lament, if this dif- 
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commodide of oures, were not ioyned with the commo- 
ditie and health, of ye hole realme, for which purpofe, 
our noble king full of wyfedome hath called vp this 
excellent man full of leam)nige, to teache noble prince 
Edwarde, an office ful of hope, comforte and folace to al 
true hertes of England : For whome al England dayly 
doth praye, yat he pafTing his Tutour in 
leamyng and knowledge folowynge his * **^ 

. father in wifedome and felicitie, accordyng to yat ex- 
ample, which is fet afore his eyes, may fo fet out and 
maynta)nie goddes worde to the abolifhment of al papif- 
try, the confufion of al herefie, that thereby he feared of 
his ennemies, loued of al his fubiedtes, maye bring to 
his own glory, immortal fame and memorie, to this 
realme, welthe, honour, and felicitie, to true and vn- 
fayned religion perpetuall peace, concorde, and vnitie. 

But to retoume to (hootynge aga3me, what Leo 
fayeth of (hootynge amonges the Romaynes, hys 
woordes, be fo muche for the prayfe of Ihoo^Tige, 
and the booke alfo fo rare to be gotten, that I learned 
the places by harte, whyche be as I fuppofe, euen 
thus. Fyrfle in his fixte booke, as concerning what 
hameys is bed: Lette all the youth of Rome be 
compelled to vfe (hootyng, eyther more or lefle, and 
alwayes to bear theyr bowe and theyr quiuer aboute 
with them, untyll they be. xl. yeares oulde. 

For Athens (hootyngQ was necgledled and decayed 
among the Roma3mes, many a battayle and fyelde 
hath been lode. Agayne in the 11. booke 
and. 50. chapiter, (I call that by bookes and ' "* ** 

chapiters, whyche the greke booke deuideth by chapi- 
ters and paragraphes) Let your fouldyers haue theyr 
weapons wel appoynted and trimmed, but aboue all 
. other thynges regarde mode (hootinge, and therfore 
lette men when there is no warre, vfe (hootynge at 
home : For the leauynge of, onely of (hotynge, hath 
broughte in ruyne and decaye, the hole Empire 
of Rome. Afterwarde he commaundeth agayne, hys 
capitayne by thefe wordes : Anne your hofte as I 
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haue appoynted you, but fpecially with - 

bowe and arrowes plentie. For (hootynge ' "' 

is a thinge of muche myghte and power in warre, 
and chyefely agaynfl the Sarracenes and Turkes, whiche 
people hath all their hope of vidlorie in theyr bowe 
and fhaftes: Befydes all this, in an other place, he 
wiyteth thus to his Captayne : Artillerie is eafie to be 
prepared, and in time of great nede, a thinge mode 
profitable, therfore we (Iraytlye commaunde you to 
make proclamation to al men vnder our dominion, 
which be eyther in war or peace, to all 
cities, borowes and townes, and fynally to '***''* 

-all maner of men, that euerye feare perfone haue bowe 
and (haftes of his owne, and euerye houfe befyde this, 
to haue a Handing bearyng bowe, and. xl. fhaftes 
for all nedes, and that they exercife them felues in 
holtes, hilles, and dales, playnes and wodes, for all 
maner of chaunces in warre. 

Howe muche (liooting was vfed among the olde 
Romanes and what meanes noble captaynes and Em- 
perours made, to haue it encreafe amonge them, and 
what hurte came by the decaye of it, thefe wordes, of 
Leo the emperour, which in a maner I haue reheiied 
woorde for woorde, playnly doth declare. And yet 
Ihotynge, although they let neuer fo muche by it, was 
neuer fo good than, as it is nowe in Englande, whiche 
thing to be true, is very probable, in that Leo doth 
(aye, that he woulde haue his fouldiers take of theyr 
arrowe heads, and one Ihote at an other, for theyr 
exercife, whiche playe yf Englyflie archers vfed, I 
thinke they flioulde fynde final play and lco. y. xs. 
leiTe pleafure in it at alL 

The great vpperhande maynte3med alwayes in warre 
by artillery, doeth appeare verye playnlye by this reafon 
alfo, that whan the fpanyardes, franchmen, and ger- 
manes, grekes,macedonians,and egyptians, eche contry 
vfing onefingulerweapon,forwhyche they weregreatelye 
feared in warre, as the Spanyarde Lanceay the Franche- 
man Gefa^ the German iram^jy the Grecian J/'^Atfrdr, 
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. the Macedonian Sariffa^ yet coulde they not efcape, 
but be fubiedles to the Empire of Rome, whan the 
Perdans hauyng all theyr hope in artillerie, gaue no 
place to them, but ouercame the Romanes, ofter than 
the Romaynes them, and kepte battel with them, 
many an hundred yeare, and flue the ryche Crafliis 
and hys fon wyth many a floute Roma3nie m Crassu 
more, with their bowes. They draue m^SISj 
Marcus Antonius ouer the hylles of Media luiiano.' 

in Armenia, to his great Ihame and reproch. They flue 
lulianus Apoftata, and Antonius Caracalla, they helde 
in perpetual pryfon, ye mod noble emperour Valerian 
in defpite of all the Romaynes and many other princes, 
whiche wrote for his delyueraunce, as Bel folis called 
kynge of kynges, Valerius kynge of Cadufia, Artha- 
befdes kyng of Armenia, and many other princes 
more, whom ye Parthians by reafon of theyr artillerie, 
regarded neuer one whitte, and thuswiththe Romaynes, 
I maye conclude, that the borders of the)n: empyre were 

^ not at the funne ryfmge and funne fettynge, as Tullye 
layeth : but fo farre they went, as artillarie woulde 
gyue them leaue. For I thinke all the grounde that 
they had, eyther northewarde, farther than the borders 
of Sc)rthia, or Eaflewarde, farther than the borders of 
Parthia, a man myght haue boughte with a fmall deale 
of money, of whiche thynge furely fliot3mgwas the caufe. 
From the fame contrie of Scytlua the Gothians 
Hunnes, and Wandalians came wyth the ^^ 

fame wepons of artillarie, as Paulus Dia- 
conus doth faye, and fo berafte Rome of her empyre 
wyth fyre, fpoyle, and wafl.e, fo yat in fuche a learned 
citie was lefte fcarce one man behynde, that had 
leamynge or leyfoure to leue in writinge to them 
whiche flioulde come after howe fo noble an Empyre, 
in fo fliorte a whyle, by a rable of banyflied bonde- 
men, wythoute all order and poUicie, faue onelye 
theyr naturalle and daylye exercife in artillarye, was 
broughte to fuche thraldome and mine. 
. . After them the Turkes hauing an other name, but yet 
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the fame people, borne in Scythia, brought 
vp onely in artillarie, by the fame weapon 
haue fubdued and beraft from the Chriflen men aU 
Afia and Aphrike (to fpeake vpon,) and the moofl 
noble countries of Europe, to the greate diminifhing of 
Chrifle his religion, to the great reproche of coward}'fe 
of al chriflianitie, a manifell token of gods high wrath 
and difpleafure ouer the fynne of the worlde, but 
fpeciallye amonges Chriflen men, which be on flepe 
made drunke with the frutes of the flefh, as infidelitie, 
difobedience to Goddes worde, and herefie, grudge, 
illwyll, (Iryfe, open battayle, and priuie enuye, 
-"coueytoufnefTe, oppreflion, vnmercifuInefTe, with in- 
numerable fortes of vnfpeakeable daylye bawdrye: 
which thinges furely, )rf God holde not his holy hand 
ouer vs, and plucke vs from them, wyl brjmg vs to a 
more Turkifhneffe and more beaftlye blynde barbarouf- 
neffe : as callyng ill thinges good, and good thynges ill, 
contemnyng of knowledge and leamynge, fettynge at 
nought, and hauyng for a fable, God and his high 
prouidence, wyll bring vs (I fay) to a more vngracious 
Turkifhneffe (if more Turkifhneffe can be then this) 
than if the Turkes had fworne, to bring al Turkye 
agaynfl vs. For thefe frutes furelye mufl neades 
fprynge of fuch feede, and fuch efifect nedes folowe 
of fuche a caufe : if reafon, truthe, and God, be not 
altered, but as they are wont to be. For furely no 
Turkyfhe power can ouerthrowe vs, if Turkyffhe lyfe 
do not cafl vs downe before. 

If god were wyth vs, it buted not the turke to be 
agaynfl vs, but our vnfaythful finfuU lyuyng, which is 
the Tiurkes moder, and hath brought hym vp hitherto, 
mufle nedes tume god from vs, becaufe fyn and he 
hath no felowfhjrp togither. If we banifhed ill liuyng 
out of chriflendome, I am fure the Turke (hulde not 
onelye, not ouercome vs, but fcarce haue an hole to 
runne in to, in his own countrye. 

But Chriflendome nowe I may tell you Philologe is 
muche lyke a man that hath an ytche on him, and lyeth 

F 
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dronke alfo in his bed, and though a thefe come to the 
dore, and heaueth at it, to come in, and fleye hym, yet 
he lyeth in his bed, hauinge more pleafure to lye in a 
ilumber and fcratche him lelfe wher it ytcheth euen to 
the harde bone, than he hath redynes toryfe up luflelye, 
and diyue him awaye that woulde robbe hym and fleye 
hym. But I trufle Chrifle wyl fo lyghten and lyfte vp 
Chrillen mennes eyes, that they fhall not flepe to death, 
nor that the turke Chrilles open enemy, fhall euer bolle 
that he hath quyte ouerthrowen vs. But as I began to 
tell you, fhootynge is the chefe thinge, wherewith God 
fuflfereth the turke to punyfh our noughtie liuinge wyth 
all: The youthe there is brought vp in casp.de re- 
Ihotyng, his priuie garde for his own perfon, ***» '^"^« 
is bowmen, the might of theyr (hootynge is wel knowen 
of theSpanyardes,whiche at the towne called Newecaflell . 
in lUirica, were quyte flayne vp, of the turkes arrowes : 
whan the Spanyardes had no vfe of theyr gunnes, by 
reafon of the rayne. And nowe laft of all, the em- 
perour his maieflie him felfe, at the Citie of Argier in 
Aphricke had his hoofle fore handeled wyth the Turkes 
arrowes, when his gonnes were quite difpatched and 
flode him in no feruice, bycaufe of the raine that fell, 
where as in fuche a chaunce of raine, yf he had had 
bowmen, furelye there flioote myghte peraduenture 
haue bene a litle hindred, but quite difpatched and 
marde, it coulde neuer haue bene. 

But as for the Turkes I am werie to talke of them 
partlye becaufe I hate them, and partlye bycaufe I am 
now affedtioned euen as it were a man that had bene 
longe wanderyng in flraunge contries and would fayne 
be at home to fe howe well his owne frendes profper 
and leade theyr lyfe, and furelye me thincke I am verie 
merye at my harte to remember how I fhal finde at 
home in Englande amonges Englyih men, partlye by 
hyflories, of them that haue gone afore vs, agayne by 
experience of them whych we knowe, and Ijoie with 
vs as greate noble feates of warre doone by Artillarye, 
as euer was done at any tyme in any other common 
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wdthe. And here I iQud Dedes remember a certaine 
Frenchman called Textor, that writeth a 
boke whiche he nameth Officina,* wherin he 
weueth vp many brokenended matters and fettes out 
much rifiafife, pelfeiy, trumpery, baggage and beggerie 
ware clamparde vp of one that would feme to be fitter 
for a (hop in dede than to write any boke. And 
amonges all other yll packed vp matters, he thrufles 
vp in a hepe togyther all the good (hoters that euer 
hathe bene in the worlde as he faythe hymfelfe, and 
yet I trow Philologe that of all the examples whiche I 
now by chaunce haue reherfed out of the bed Authors 
.- both in greke and latin, Textor hath but ii. of them, 
which, ii. furely yf they were to reken agayne, I wold 
not ones name them, partly bycaufe they were noughtie 
perfons, and (hoting fomoche the worfe, bycaufe they 
loued it, as Domitian and Commodus the emperours : 
partelye bycaufe Textor hath them in his boke, on 
whom I loked on bychaunce in the bookeb}Tiders 
(hope, thynkjmge of no fuche matter. And one thing 
I wyl (ay to you Philologe^ that if I were difpofed to do 
it, and you hadde le3rfure to heare it, I coulde foone do as 
Textor doth, and reken vp fuche a rable of fhoters that 
be named here and there in poetes, as wolde holde vs 
talk3nig whyles tomorowe : but my purpofe was not to 
make mention of thofe which were feyned of Poetes 
for theyr pleafure, but of fuche as were proued in hif- 
tories for a truthe : but why I bringe in Textor was 
this : At lafle when he hath rekened all fhoters that 
he can, he fayeth thus, Petrus Crinitus* ^^ 
wryteth, that the Scottes whiche dwell be- * * ***' 
yonde Englande be verye excellent (hoters, and the 
bed bowmen in warre. This fentence whether Cri- 
nitus wrote it more leudly of ignoraunce, or Textor 
confirmeth it more piuyfhlye of enuye, may be called 
in quedion and doubte : but this fiirelye do I knowe 
very well that Textor hath both red in Gaguinus the 
Frenche hydorie,* and alfo hath hearde his father or 
graundfather taulke (except perchaunce he ^Ka& bota<^ 
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and bred in a Cloyfler) after that fort of tlie fliotynge 
of Englifihe men, that Textor neded not to haue gone 
fo piuifhlye beyonde Englande for (hoting, but myght 
very foone, euen in the firil towne of Kent, haue founde 
fuche plentie of fhotinge, as is not in al the realme of 
Scotland agayne. The Scottes furely be good men of 
warre in theyr owne feate as can be : but as for fhot- 
inge, they neyther can vfe it for any profyte, nor yet 
wil chalenge it for any prayfe, although maA.er Textor 
of his gentleneffe wold gyue it them. Textor neaded 
not to haue fylled vppe his booke with fuche lyes, if 
he hadde read the (lorye of Scotlande, whiche loannes 
Maior doeth wryte: wherein he myghte • 

haue learned, that when lames Stewart fyrfl ***" ** 
kyng of that name, at the Parliament holden at Saynt 
lohnnes towne or Perthie, commaunded vnder payne 
of a greate forfyte, that euer}'e Scotte flioulde leame to 
(hote : yet neyther the loue of theyr countrie, the feare 
of their enemies, the auoydying of punifliment, nor the 
receyuinge of anye profyte that myght come by it, coulde 
make them to be good Archers : whiche be vnapte and 
vnfytte therunto by Gods prouidence and nature. 

Therfore the Scottes them felues proue Textor 
a Iyer, bothe with authoritie and alfo daily experi- 
ence, and by a certayne Prouerbe that they haue 
amonges them in theyr communication, wherby they 
gyue the whole prayfe of (hotynge honefllye to En- 
gl)rffhe men, faying thus ; that euery Englyllhe Archer 
beareth vnder hys gyrdle. xxiiii. Scottes. 

But to lette Textor and the Scottes go: yet one 
thynge woulde I wyflhe for the Scottes, and that is 
this, that feinge one God, one fa)rthe, one compafle of 
the fee, one lande and countrie, one tungue in 
fpeakynge, one maner and trade in l)aiynge, lyke 
courage and (lomake in war, lyke quickneffe of witte 
to learning, hath made Englande and Scotiande bothe 
one, they wolde fuffre them no longer to be two : but 
cleane gyue ouer the Pope, which feketh none other 
thinge (as many a noble and wyfe Scottish man doth 
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knowe) but to fede vp (Mention and parties betwixt 
them and vs, procuryng that th3nige to be two, which 
God, nature, and reafon, wold haue one. 

Howe profytable fuche an attonement j^^ ^^^ 
were for Scotlande, both lohannes Maior,' ior. 6. hist, 
and Ector Boetius'whichewrote the Scottes ^**^ 

Chronicles do tell, and alfo all the gentlemen of Scotlande 
with the poore communaltie, do wel knowe : So that 
there is nothing that (loppeth this matter, faue onelye a 
fewe freers, and fuche lyke, whiche with the dregges 
of our Englylh Papiflrie lurkyng now amonges them, 
(ludy nothing els but to brewe battell and (Iryfe 
.►betwixte both the people : AVherby onely they hope 
to maynetayne theyr Papifticall kyngdome, to the 
deftrudlion of the noble blood of Scotlande, that 
then they maye with authoritie do that, whiche neither 
noble man nor poore man in Scotlande yet doeth 
knowe. And as for Scottifhe men and Englifhe men 
be not enemyes by nature, but by cullome : not by our 
good wyll, but by theyr owne follye : whiche (houlde 
take more honour in being coupled to Englande, then 
we (hulde take profite in being ioyned to Scotlande. 

Wales being headye, and rebelling many yeares 
agaynd vs, laye wylde, vntylled, vnhabited, without 
lawe, iuflice, ciuilitie and ordre: and then was 
amonges them more dealing than true dealing, more 
furetie for them that (ludyed to be noughte, then 
quyetneffe for them that laboured to be good : when 
nowe thanked be God, and noble Englande, there is 
no countrie better inhabited, more ciuile, more 
diligent in honed craftes, to get bothe true and 
plentifuU lyuynge withalL And this felicitie (my 
mynde gyueth me) within thefe few dayes Ihal chaunce 
alfo to Scotlande, by the godly wyfedome of oure 
moode noble Prince kynge Henrye the. viii. by 
whome God hath wrought more wonderfull thynges 
then euer by any prince before : as banifliing the 
bylhop of Rome and herifie, bringyng to light god his 
worde and veritie^ edablifhing fuche iudice and 
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equitie, through euery parte of this his realme, as 
neuer was fene afore. 

To fuche a Prince of fuche a wyfdome, God hath 
referued this moofte noble attonement : wherby neither 
we (halbe any more troubled, nor the Scottes with 
their bed countries any more deftroyed, nor ye fee, 
whiche God ordeyneth profytable for both, (hall from 
eyther be any more (lopped : to the great quietnelTe, 
wealth, and felicitie of ail the people dwellynge in this 
He, to the high renoume and prayfe of our mood 
noble kyng, to the feare of all maner of nacions that 
owe ill wyll to either countrie, to the hygh pleafure of 
God, which as he is one, and hateth al diuifion, fo is 
he bed of all pleafed, to fe thinges which be wyde and 
amyflfe, brought to peace and attonement. But 
Textor (I beflirowe him) hath almoode broughte vs 
from our communication of (lioting. Now fir by my 
iudgement, the Artillarie of England farre excedeth 
all other reaimes: but yet one thing I doubt and 
longe haue furely in that point doubted, when, or by 
whom, (hotyng was fird brought in to Englande, and 
for the fame purpofe as I was ones in companye wyth 
fyr Thomas Eliot knight, which furelie for his leming 
in all kynde of knowlege bringeth much wor(hyp to all 
the nobilitie of Englande, I was fo bould to a(ke hym, 
yf he at any tyme, had marked any thing, as con- 
cemynge the bryngyngein of (hootynge in to Englande: 
he aunfwered me gentlye agayne, that he had a worcke 
in hand which he nameth, De rdnis memorabilibus 
AnglicB^ which I trud we (hal fe in print (hortlye,^ and 
for the accomplyflimente of that boke, he had read 
and perufed ouer many olde monumentes of Englande, 
and in feking for that purpofe, he marked this of 
(hootynge in an exced)mg olde cronicle, the which had 
no name, that what tyme as the Saxons came fird into 
this realme in kyng Vortigers dayes, when they had 
bene here a whyle and at lad began to faull out 
with the Brittons, they troubled and subdewed the 
Brhtons wyth nothynge fo much, as with theyr 



bowe and (haftes, whiche wepon beynge (Iraunge and 
not fene here before, was wonderful! terrible vnto 
them, and this beginninge I can thynke.verie well to 
be true. But now as concerning many examples for 
the prayfe of Englilh archers in warre, furely I wil not 
be long in a matter yat no man doubteth in, and thofe 
few yat I wil name, (hal either be proued by ye 
hiflories of our enemies, or els done by men that 
nowe liue. 

Kynge Edward the thirde at the battel of Creflie 
ageinll Philip ye Frenche king as Gaguinus the french 
Hifloriographer plainlye doeth tell, flewe that daye 
..all the nobilite of Fraunce onlye wyth hys archers. 

Such lyke battel alfo fought ye noble black prince 
Edwarde befide Poeters, where John ye french king 
with hys fonne and in a maner al ye peres of Fraunce 
were taken befide. xxx. thouland. which that daye were 
fla3nie, and verie few Englyfhe men, by reafon of 
theyr bowes. 

Kynge Henrie the fifte a prince pereles and mofle 
vydtorioufe conqueroure of all that euer dyed yet in 
this parte of the world, at the battel of Agin court with. 
viL thoufand. fyghtynge m6n, and yet many of them 
fycke, beynge fuche Archers as the Cronycle fayeth 
that moofle parte of them drewe a yarde, flewe all 
the Cheualrie of Fraunce to the nomber of .XL. thou- 
sand and moo, and loil not pafle. xxvi. Englyfflie men. 

The bloudye Ciuil warre of England betwixt the 
houfe of Yorke and Lancafler, where fliaftes flewe of 
both fydes to the deflruction of mannye a yoman of 
Englande, whom foreine battell coulde neuer haue 
fubdewed bothe I wyll pafle ouer for the pyttyefulnefle 
of it, and yet may we hyghelye prayfe GOD in the 
remembraunce of it, feynge he of hys prouydence hath 
fo knytte together thofe. ii. noble houfes, with £0 
noble and pleafunte a flowre. 

The excellent prince Thomas Hawarde nowe Duke 
of Northfolk, for whofe good profperite with al his noble 
familie al Englifli hertes dayly doth pray with bowmen 



of England flew kyng lamie with many a noble Scot 
euen brant agenfl Flodon hil, in which battel ye floute 
archers of Chefliire and Lanchaflhire for one day he- 
flowed to ye death for their prince and country fake, 
hath gotten immortall name and prayfe for euer. 
. The feare onely of Englyfti Archers hathe done 
more wonderful! thinges than euer I redde in anye 
hiflorye greke or latin, and mood wonderfull of all now 
of late befide Carlile betwixt Eflce and Leuen at Sandy 
fikes, where the hoole nobilite of Scotlande for fere of 
the Archers of Englonde (next the (Iroke of God) as 
both Englyfli men and Scotyftie men that were prefent 
hath toulde me were drowened and taken prifoners. 

Nor that noble a<5le alfo, whyche althoughe it be 
almofl loft by tyme, commeth not behynd in worthi- 
neffe, whiche my fynguler good frende and Mafter Sir 
William Walgraue and Sir George Somerfet dyd >vith 
with a few Archers to ye number as it is fayd of. xvi. 
at the Tume pike befyde Hammes where they turned 
with fo fewe Archers, fo many Frenchemen to flight, 
and turned fo many oute of theyr lackes, whych tume 
turned aU fraunce to fliame and reproche and thofe. ii. 
noble knightes to perpetuall prayfe and fame. 

And thus you fe Philologe, in al countries Afia, 
Aphrike and Europe, in Inde, Aethiop, Aegypt and 
lurie, Parthia, Peiiia, Greece, and Italie, Sdiythia, 
Turky, and Englande, from the begynninge of the 
world euen to Ays daye, that fliotynge hath had the 
cheife ftroke in warre. 

^l)U Thefe examples furelye apte for the r 

praj'fe of fliotynge, nor feyned by poetes, 
but proued by trewe hiftories, dillinct by tyme and 
order, hath delyted me excedyng muche, but yet me 
thynke that all thys prayfe belongeth to ftxonge flioot- 
ynge and drawynge of myghtye bowesnot to prickyng 
and nere ifhotinge, for which caufe you and many otiier 
bothe loue and vfe fliootyng. 

doi. Euer more Philologe you wyl haue some 
ouertwhart reafon to drawe forthe more communica- 
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tion withall, but neuertheleffe you (hall perceaue if 
you wyl, that vfe of prickyng, and defyre of nere 
(hootynge at home, are the onelye caufes of (Ironge 
(hootyng in warre, and why? for you fe, that the 
ftrongefl men, do not drawe ahvayes the flronged 
ihoote, whiche thyng prouethe that drawinge (Ironge, 
liethe not fo muche in the (Irength of man, as in the 
vfe of (hotyng, And experience teacheth the fame in 
other thynges, for you (hal fe a weake fmithe, whiche 
wyl wyth a lipe and tumyng of his arme, take vp a 
barre of yron, yat another man thrife as (Ironge, can 
not (lirre. And a flronge man not vfed to (hote, halh 
his armes brefte and (houlders, and other partes where- 
with he (huld drawe (Ironglye, one hindering and (lop- 
pinge an other, euen as a dofen (Ironge horfes not 
vfed to the carte, lettes and troubles one another. 
And fo the more (Ironge man not vfed to (hote, (hootes 
mood vnhanfumlye, but yet if a (Irong man with vfe 
of (hooting coulde applye all the partes of hys bodye 
togyther to theyr mood drengthe, than fhould he both 
drawe dronger than other, and alfo (hoote better than 
other. But nowe a (konge man not vfed to (hoote, at 
a girde, can heue vp and plucke in funder many a 
good bowe, as wild horfes at a brunte doth race and 
pluck in peces many a dronge carte. And thus 
ilronge men, without vfe, can do noth)mge in (hoting 
to any purpofe, neither in warre nor peace, but if they 
happen to (hoote, yet they haue done within a (hoote 
or two when a weake man that is vfed to (hoote, (hal 
feme for iall tymes and purpofes, and (hall (hoote. x. 
fliaftes, agaynd the others, iiii. and drawe them vp to 
the poynte, euerye tyme, and (hoote them to the moode 
aduauntage, drawyng and withdrawing his (hade when 
he lid, markynge at one man, yet let driuyng at an 
other man : whyche thynges in a fet battayle, although 
a man, (hal not alwayes vfe, yet in bickerynges, and at 
ouerthwarte meatinges, when fewe archers be togyther, 
they do moode good of alL 
Agayne he that is not vfed to (hoote, (hall euermore 
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with vntowardneffe of houldjiige his bowe, and 
nockynge his fliafte, not lookyng to his (Iryng be- 
tyme, put his bowe alwayes in ieoperdy of breakynge, 
and than he were better to be at home, moreouer he 
fhal (hoote very fewe (haftes, and thofe full vnhand- 
famlye, fome not halfe drawen, fome to hygh and fome 
to lowe, nor he can not driue a (hoote at a tyme, nor 
floppe a (hoote at a neede, but oute mude it, and 
verye ofte to euel profe. 

1^\}L And that is bed I trow in war, to let it go, and 
not to (loppe it. 

STox. No not fo, but fomtyme to houlde a (hade at 
the heade, whyche if they be but few archers, doth 
more good with the feare of it, than it (houlde do if it 
were (hot, with the (Iroke of it 

5pl}i. That is a wonder to me, yat the feare of a difplea- 
fure, (houlde do more harme than the difpleafure it felfe. 

2^01. -Yes, ye knowe that a man whiche fereth to be 
banyfhed, out of hys cuntrye, can neyther be mery, 
eate, drynke nor fleape for feare, yet when he is ban- 
ifhed in dede, he (lepeth and eateth, as well as any 
other. And many menne doubtyng and fearyng 
whether they (houlde dye or no, euen for verye feare 
of deathe, preuenteth them (elfe with a more bytter 
deathe then the other death (houlde haue bene in 
deade. And thus feare is euer worfe than the thynge 
feared, as is partelye proued, by the communication 
of Cyrus and Tigranes, the kynges funne . 

of Armenie, in Xenophon. 

^j)f. I graunte Toxophile, that vfe of (hotyng 
maketh a man drawe (Irong, to (hoote at mod aduaun- 
tage, to kepe his gere, whiche is no fmall thinge in war, 
but yet me thinke, that the cudomable (hoting at 
home, fpeciallye at buttes and prickes, make nothynge 
at all for dronge (hooting which doth mode good in 
war. Therfore 1 fuppofe yf men (hulde vfe to goo 
into the fyeldes, and leame to (hote myghty dronge 
fhootes, and neuer care for any marke at al, they 
(hulde do muche better. 
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ttor The trouthe is, that fafliion muche vfed, 
woulde do muche good, but this is to be feared, lead 
that waye coulde not prouoke men to vfe muche 
fhotyng, bycaufe ther (hulde be lytle pleafure in it 
And that in (hoting is befle, yat prouoketh a man to 
vfe (hotinge mode : For muche vfe maketh men 
fhoote, bothe (Irong and well, whiche two thinges in 
(hootinge, euery man doeth defyre. And the chyefe 
mayntayner of vfe, in any thyng, is comparyfon, and 
honefle contention. For whan a manne ftryueth to be 
better than an other, he wyll gladly vfe that thing, 
though it be neuer fo paynful wherein he woulde 
excell, whiche thynge Ariflotle verye pretelye doth 
note, (ayenge. 

Where is comparifon, there is vidlorie : Aristo: rheto. 
where is vidlorie, there is pleafure : And ^ Xheod. 
where is pleafure, no man careth what labour or 
payne he taketh, bycaufe of the prayfe, and pleafur^ 
that he fliall haue, in doynge better than other men. 

Agayne, you knowe, Hefiodus wryteth Hesio.inope 
to hys brother Perfes, yat al craftes men, «' ^^• 
by contending one honeftly with an other, do en- 
creafe theyr cunnyng with theyr fubftance. And 
therfore in London, and other great Cities, men of 
one crafte, mofle commonly, dwelle togyther, bycaufe 
in honed dryuyng togyther, who (hall do bed, euery 
one maye waxe bothe cunninger and rycher, fo lyke- 
wyfe in (hootynge, to make matches to affemble 
archers tog)rther, to contende who (hall flioote bed, 
and winne the game, encreafeth ye vfe of fhotynge 
wonderfully amonges men. 

1^\)L Of Vfe you fpeake very much Toxophile but 
I am fure in al other matters, Vfe can do nothing, 
wythoute two other thinges be ioyned wyth it, one is a 
natural Aptneffe to a thinge, the other is a true waye 
or knowledge, howe to do the thing, to which, ii. yf 
Vfe be ioyned, as thirde felowe, of them thre, pro- 
cedeth perfedlncffe and excellencie: If a manne 
lacke the fird two, Aptneffe and Cunnyng, Vfe can 
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do lytle good, at alL For he yat woulde be an oratour 
and is nothinge naturallye fitte for it, that is to faye 
lacketh a good wytte and memorie, lacketh a good 
voyce, countenaunce and. body, and other fuche like, 
ye[t] yf he had all thefe thinges, and knewe not what, 
howe, where, when nor to whome he (hulde fpeake, 
furelye the vfe of fpekynge, woulde brynge out 
none other frute but playne follye and bablyng, 
fo yat Vfe is the lade and the leaR necceffarye, of all 
thre, yet no thing can be done excellently without 
them al thre. And therfore Toxophile I my felfe 
bicaufe I neuer knewe, whether I was apte for (hooting 
or no, nor neuer knewe waye, howe I (hulde leame to 
(hoote I haue not vfed to (hoote : and fo I thinke fine 
hundred more in Englande do befyde me. And 
furelye yf I knewe that I were apte, and yat you woulde 
teach me howe to (hoote, I woulde become an arclier, 
and the rather, bycaufe of the good communication, 
the whiche I haue had with you this daye, of 
Ihotyng. 

2lui. Aptne(re, Knowlege, and Vfe, euen as you 
faye, make all thinges perfedle. Aptneffe is the fyrd 
and chyefeft thinge, without whiche the other two do 
no good at all. Knowledge doeth encreafe al maner 
of Aptne(re, bothe leffe and more. Vfe fayth Cicero, 
is farre aboue all teachinge. And thus they all three 
mufte be had, to do any thinge very well, and jrf anye 
one be awaye, what fo euer is done, is done verye 
meanly. Aptne(re is ye gyfte of nature, Knowlege, 
is gotten by ye helpe of other : Vfe lyeth in our owne 
diligence and labour. So that Aptne(re and vfe be 
ours and within vs, through nature and labour: Know- 
ledge not ours, but commynge by other: and ther- 
fore mood dilligently, of all men to be fought for. 
Howe thefe three thinges (lande witli the artillery of 
Englande, a woorde or twoo I will (aye. 

All Engli(he men generally, be apte for (hotyng, 
and howe? Lyke as that grounde is plentifull and 
frutefull, whiche withoute any tyllynge, biyngeth out 
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come, as for example, yf a man (houlde go to the 
rayll or market with come, and happen to fpyl fome in 
the waye, yet it wolde take roote and growe, bycaufe 
ye foyle is fo good : fo England may be thought very 
frutefull and apt to brynge oute (hooters, where 
children euen from the cradell, loue it : and yong 
men without any teachyng fo diligentlye vfe it 
Agayne, lykewyfe as a good grounde, well tylled, and 
well hufbanded, bringeth out great plentie of byg 
eared come, and good to the faule : fo if the youthe 
of Englande being apte of it felfe to (hote, were taught 
and learned how to fhote, the Archers of England 
ihuld not be only a great deale ranker, and mo then 
they be : but alfo a good deale bygger and (Ironger 
Archers then they be. This commoditie (houlde 
folowe alfo yf the youth of Englande were taught to 
(hote, that euen as plowing of a good grounde for 
wheate, doth not onely make it mete for the feede, 
but alfo riueth and plucketh vp by the rootes, all 
thidles, brambles and weedes, whiche growe of the}T 
owne accorde, to the deflrudlion of bothe come and 
grounde : Euen fo (hulde the teaching of youth to 
(hote, not only make them (hote well, but alfo 
plucke awaye by the rootes all other defyre to 
noughtye padymes, as difynge, cardyng, and booul- 
ing, which without any teaching are vfed euery 
where, to the great harme of all youth of this realme. 
And lykewife as bumyng of thidles and diligent 
weding them oute of the come, doth not halfe 
fo moche ryd them, as when ye ground is falloed and 
tilled for good grayne, as I haue hearde many a good 
hufbandman (ay: euen fo, neither hote puni(hment, 
nor yet diligent fearching oute of fuche vnthriftineffe 
by the oflficers, (hal fo throwly wede thefe vngracious 
games out of the realme, as occupying and bringyng 
vp youth in (hotynge, and other honed padyme. 
Thirdly, as a grounde which is apt for come and alfo 
wel tilled for come : yet if a man let it lye dil and do 
not occupye it iiL or. iiii. yeare: but then wyll fow it. 
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> i/ it be wheate (fayth Columella) it wil tume into rye : 
fo if a man be neuer fo apte to (hote, nor neuer fo wel 
taught in his youth to fliote, yet if he giue it ouer, 
and not vfe to fliote, truly when he (halbe eyther 
compelled in war tyme for his country fake, or els 
prouoked at home for his pleafure fake, to faule to his 
bowe: he flial become of a fayre archer, a (lark 
fquyrter and dribber. • Therefore in fliotynge, as in 
aU other thinges, there can neyther be many in num- 
ber, nor excellent in dede : excepte thefe. iii. thynges, 
Aptneffe, Knowledge, and Vfe goo togyther. 

ll^l}iU Very well fayde Toxophile^ and I promyfe you, 
I agree to this iudgement of yours altogyther and 
therefore I can not a lytle maruayle, why Englyflhe 
men brynge no more helpe to fliotynge, then natiu-e 
it felfe gyueth them. For you fe that euen children 
be put to the)rr owne fliiftes in (hotyng, hauing 
nothynge taughte them : but that they maye chofe, 
and chaunce to ftioote ill, rather then well, vn- 
aptlye foner then fitlye, vntowardlye, more eafely then 
welfauouredlye, whiche th)mge caufeth manye neuer 
begynne to Ihoote : and moo to leaue it of when they 
haue begone, and mood of all to fliote both worfe and 
weaker, then they might fliote, if they were taught. 

But peraduenture fome men wyll faye; that wyth 
vfe of (hootynge a man fliall leame to flioote, true it 
is he fliall learne, but what flial he learne ? marye to 
. flioote noughtly. For all Vfe, in all thynges, yi it be 
not ftayed with Cunnyng, wyll verie eafely brynge a 
man to do yat thynge, what fo euer he goeth aboute 
with muche illfauorednes and deformitie. 

Which thinge how much harme it doth in learn- 
ing both Craflus excellencie dothe proue in 
Tullie, and I my felfe haue experiens in my 
lytle fliootyng. And therfore Toxophile, you mud 
nedes graunt me that ether Engliflie men do il, in not 
ioynyng Knowlege of fliooting to Vfe, or els there is 
no knowlege or cunninge, which can be gathered of 
fliooting. 
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(Coi. Learayng to (hoote is lytle regarded in Eng- 
land, for this confideration, bycaufe men be fo apte 
by nature they haiie a greate redy fonvardneffe and 
wil to vfe it, al though no man teache them, al thoughe 
no man byd them, and fo of theyr owne corage they 
nmne hedlynge on it, and Ihoote they ill, (hote they 
well, greate hede they take not. And in verie dede . 
Aptneffe with Vfe may do fumwhat without Know- 
lege, but not the tenthe parte, if fo be they were 
ioyned with knowlege. 

Whyche thre thynges be feperate as you fe, not of 
theyr owne kynde, but through the negligence of men 
whyche coupleth them not togyther. And where 
ye doubte whether there can be gadered any 
knowlege or arte in (hootyng or no, furely I thynke 
that a man being wel exercifed in it and fumwhat 
honeflly learned with all, myght foone with diligent 
obferu)mge and markynge the hole nature of fhoot- 
jrnge, find out as it were an Arte of it, as Artes in 
other matters haue bene founde oute afore, feynge 
Aat (hootyng llandeth by thofe thinges, which maye 
both be thorowlye perceued, and perfitly knowen, 
and fuche that neuer failes, but be euer certajme, 
belongynge to one mooft perfedt ende, as fhootyng 
* llreigh^ and keping of a length bring a man to hit 
the marke, ye chefe end in fhootyng: which two 
thynges a man may attaine vnto, by diligent vfynge, 
and well handlynge thofe inflrumentes, which belong 
vnto them. Theifore I can not fee, but there lieth 
hyd in the nature of Shootynge, an Arte, whiche by 
notynge, and obferuynge of him, that is exercifed in 
it, yf he be any thyng learned at al, maye be taught, 
to the greate forderaunce of Artillarie through out al 
this Realme. And trewlye I meruell gretelye, that 
Englyfflie men woulde neuer yet, feke for the Arte 
of fliootynge, feinge they be fo apte vnto it, fo prayfed 
of there frendes, fo feared of there enne- 
myes for it. Vegetius woulde haue may- Vegetius. 
ilers appointed, whyche fhoulde teache ^outhe to 
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■fhoote faire. Leo the Emperour of Rome, Leo i 1 
(heweth the feme cuftome, to haue bene 
ahvayes amongefl ye olde Romaynes : whych cudome 
of teachyng youth to (hoote (faythe he) after it was 
omitted, and litle hede taken of, brought the hole 
Empire of Rome, to grete Ruine. Schola Perfica^ 
that is the Scole of the Perfians, ap- 
poynted to brynge vp youthe, whiles St1abo.11. 
they were. xx. yeres olde in (hooting, is as 
notably known e in Hiftories as the Impire of ye 
Perfians : whych fchole, as doth apere in Cornelius 
Tacitus, as fone as they gaue ouer and fell 
to other idle paftimes, brought bothe them '• **^** 

and ye Parthians vnder ye fubiedtion of the Romaines. 
Plato would haue common maiflers and 
ftipendes, for to teache youthe to (hoote, * ^^' '' 

and for the fame purpofe he would haue abrode 
feylde nere euery Citie, made common for men to vfe 
(hotyng in, whyche fayeng the more reafonably it is 
fpoken of Plato, the more vnreafonable is theyr dede 
whiche woulde ditche vp thofe feeldes priuatly for 
ther owne profyt, whyche lyeth open generallye for 
the common vfe : men by fuche goodes be made 
rycher not honefter fayeth Tullie. Yf men can be 
perfwaded to haue (hootynge taughte, this 
au<5lhoritie whyche foloweth will perfwade 
them, or els none, and that is as I haue ones fayde 
before, of Kynge Dauyd, whofe fyrde a<5le and ordi- 
naunce was after he was kynge that all ludea (hould 
leame to (hoote. Yf (hotyng could fpeake. (he would 
accufe England of vnkyndne(re and (louthfulne(re, of 
vnkyndneffe toward her bycaufe (he beyng left to a 
lytle blynd vfe, lackes her beft maintener which is 
cunnynge : of (louthfulne(re towarde theyr owne felfe, 
bycaufe they are content wyth that whych aptne(re and 
vfe doth graunt them in (hoot)mge, and wyl feke for 
no knowlege as other noble common welthes haue 
done: and the iuftlier (hootynge myght make thys 
complaynt, feynge that of fence and weapons there is 
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made an Arte, a thyng in no wyfe to be compared to 
(hootynge. 

For of fence all moofle in euerye towne, there 
is not onely Mailers to teache it, wyth his Pro- 
uolles.Vfliers Scholers and other names of arte and 
Schole, but there hath not fayld alfo, whyche hathe 
diligently and well fauouredly written it and is fet out 
in Printe that euery man maye rede it. 

What difcommoditie doeth comme by the lacke of 
knowlege, in fhootynge, it were ouer longe to rehearce. 
For manye that haue bene apte, and loued (hootynge, 
bycaufe they knewe not whyche way to houlde to 
comme to (hootynge, haue cleane tourned them felues 
from (hootynge. 

And I maye telle you Philologe, the lacke of teach- 
ynge to (hoote in Englande, caufeth very manye 
men, to playe with the k)mges Acles, as a man dyd 
ones eyther with the May re of London or Yorke 
I can not tel whether, whiche dyd commaund by 
proclamation, euerye man in the Citie, to hange a 
lanteme wyth a candell, afore his dore : whiche 
thynge the man dyd, but he dyd not lyght it : And fo 
many bye bowes bicaufe of the adle, but yet they 
(hote not : not of euyll wyll, but bycaufe they knowe 
not howe to (hoote. But to conclude of this matter, 
in (hoting as in all other thynges, Aptene(re 
is the fyrile, and chyefe thynge, whiche if it ptocs**- 

be awaye, neyther Cunnynge or Vfe, doeth anye good 
at all, as the Scottes and Fraunce men, wyth know- 
ledge and Vfe of (hootynge, (hall become good 
Archers, whan a cunnynge (hjrpwright (hall make a 
(Ironge (hyppe, of a Salowe tree : or whan a huf band- 
man (hall becom ryche, wyth fowyng wheat on New- 
market heath. Cunnynge mude be had, 
bothe to fet out, and amende Nature, and unnynge. 
alfo to ouerfee, and corredle vfe : which vfe yf it be 
not led, and gouemed wyth cunnyng, (hall fooner go 
amilTe, than (Irayght 

Vfe maketh perfitneffe, in doinge that thynge^ 

G 
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whervnto nature maketh a man apte, and knowlege 
maketh a man cunninge before. So yat it is not fo 
doubtful, which of them three hath mood (broke in 
Ihoting as it is playne and euident, that all thre mud 
be had, in excellent (hootynge. 

Pi)L For this communicacion Toxophile I am very 
glad, and yat for myn o>vne fake bicaufe I trud now, 
to become a flioter, And in dede I thought a fore, 
Englifli men mod apte for (hoting, and I fawe them 
dayelye vfe (hotyng, but yet I neuer founde none, that 
woulde talke of anye knowlege whereby a man might 
come to fhotynge. Therfore I trud that you, by the 
vfe you haue had in flioting, haue fo thorowly marked 
and noted the nature of it, diat you can teache me as 
it were by a trade or waye how to come to it. 

doi. I graunte, I haue vfed (hootinge meetly well, 
that I myght haue marked it wel ynoughe, yf I had 
bene diligent. But my much fliootynge, hath caufed 
me dudie litle, fo that thereby I lacke leamynge, 
whych diulde fet out the Arte or waye in any thynge. 
And you knowe that I was neuer fo well fene, in the 
Poderiorums of Aridotle as to inuent and fearche out 
general Demondrations for the fetting forth of any newe 
Science. Yet by my trothe yf you wyll, I wyll goe with 
you into the fealdes at any tyme and tel you as much as 
I can, or els you maye dande fome tyme at the prickes 
and looke on tiiem which dioote bed and fo leame. 

5Pf)i. Howe lytle you haue looked of Aridotie, and 
how muche leamynge, you haue lod by fliotynge I can 
not tell, but this I woulde faye and yf I loued you 
neuer fo ill, that you haue bene occupyed in fumwhat 
els befyde fhotynge. But to our purpofe, as I wyll 
not requyre a trade in fhotinge to be taught me after 
the futteltye of Aridotle, euen fo do I not agre wyth 
you in this poynt, that you wold haue me leame to 
Ihoote with lokyng on them which Ihoote bed, for fo 
I knowe I fliould neuer come to Ihote meanelye. For 
in fhotyng as in all other thynges which be gotten by 
teachynge, there mud be diewed a waye and a path 
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which fhal leade a man to ye bed and dieififeft point 
whiche is in (hoot3mge, whiche you do marke youre 
felfe well ynough, and vttered it alfo in your com- 
munication, when you fayde there lave hyd in ye 
nature of fhootyng a certa)me waye whych wel per- 
ccjTued and thorowl}-e knowen, woulde bring a man 
wythout any wanderyng to ye befle ende in {hot3mg 
whych you called hitting of the pricke. Therfore I 
would refer all my (hootinge to that ende which is 
bed, and fo (huld I come the foner to fome meane. 
That whiche is bed hath no faulte, nor can not be 
amended. So (hew to me bed fhoot}Tige, not the bede 
ihoter, which yf he be neuer fo good, yet hath he 
many a faulte eafelye of any man to be efpyed. And 
therfore meruell not yf I requjTC to folowe that ex- 
ample whych is without faulte, rather than that which 
hath fo manye faultes. And thys waye euery wyfe 
man doth folow in teachynge any maner of th)mge. 
As Aridotle when he teacheth a man to be good he 
fettes not before hym Socrates lyfe whyche was ye bed 
man, but chiefe goodnefle it felfe accord)mge to whych 
he would haue a man diredte his lyfe. 

doi. This waye which you requyre of me Philologey 
is to hard forme, and to hye for a (hooter to taulke on, 
and taken as I fuppofe out of the middes of Philofo- 
phie, to ferche out the perfite ende of any thyng, ye 
which perfite ende to fynde out, fayth Tullie, is the 
harded thynge in the worlde, Uie onely q ad b 
occafyon and caufe, whyfo many fedles of "* * ™' 
Philofophers hathe bene alwayfe in leamynge. And 
althoughe as Cicero faith a man maye ymagine and 
dreame in his mynde of a perfite ende in any thynge, 
yet there is no experience nor vfe of it, nor was neuer 
fene yet amonges men, as alwayes to heale the fycke, 
euer more to leade a fhyppe without daunger, at al 
times to hit the prick : fhall no Phyficion, no fhyp- 
mader, no flioter euer do. And Aridotle faith that in 
all deades there are two pointes to be ^^^^^ ^ ^ 
marked, poflibilitie and excellencie, but ^' 
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chefelyawife man mud folowe and laye hand onpofTi- 
bilitie for feare he leafe bothe. Therfore feyng that 
which is moofl perfedl and bed in (hootyng as ahvayes 
to hit ye pricke, was neuer fene nor hard tel on yet 
amonges men, but onelye 3rmagined and thought vpon 
in a man his mynde, me thinck this is the wifefl coun- 
fel and bed for vs to folow rather that which a man 
maye come to, than yat whyche is vnpoflible to be 
attained to, lede iudely that fayeng of ye Avyfe mayde 
Ifmene in Sophocles maye be verifyed on vs. 

Afoole he is tfiat takes in hande he can not ende. Soph. Ant. 

?pfji. Well yf the perfite ende of other matters, had 
bene as per^tlye knowne, as the perfite ende of 
fhotynge is, there had neuer bene fo manye fe<5tes of 
Philofophers as there be, for in (hoting both man and 
boye is in one opinion, that ahvayes to hit the pryck is 
moode perfe6le end that can be imagyned, fo that we 
(hall not nede gretly contend in this matter. But 
now fir, whereas you thynke yat a man in learning to 
(hoote or any thyng els, fhuld rather wyfelye folow 
poflibilitie, than vainly feke for perfite excellencie, 
furelye I wyl proue yat euery wyfe man, yat wifely 
wold leame any thyng, fhal chiefly go aboute yat 
wherevnto he knoweth wel he fhal neuer come, ^d 
you youre felfe I fuppofe (hal confefife ye lame to be 
ye bed way in teachyng, yf you wyl anfwere me to 
thofe thinges whych I wyl afke of you. 

JCoi. And yat I wyl gladlye, both bycaufe I thynke 
it is vnpoffible for you to proue it, and alfo bycaufe I 
defire to here what you can faye in it 

Tj^\^L The dudie of a good Phyficion Toxophile, I trow 
be to know al difeafes and al medicines fit for them. 

STox. It is fo in dede. 

Pfyt. Bicaufe I fuppofe he would gladly at al tymes 
heale al difeafes of al men. 

JCoi. Ye truely. 

Pfjt. A good purpofe furely, but was ther euer 
phyficion yet among fo many whyche had laboured 
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in thys fludy, that at al times coulde heale all 
difeafes ? 

E01, No trewly ; nor I thyncke neuer ihalbe. 

5Pfji. Than Phyficions by lyke, fludie for yat, 
whiche none of them commeth vnto. But in learn- 
ing of fence I pray you what is yat which men mood 
labor for ? 

JToi, That they may hit a nother I trow and neuer 
take blow theyr felfe. 

5PljL You fay trothe, and I am fure euery one of 
them would faine do fo when fo euer he playethe. But 
\ras there euer any of them fo conning yet, which at 
pne tyme or other hath not be[n] touched ? 

STox* The bed of them all is glad fomtyme to 
efcape with a blowe. 

^f)il. Than in fence alfo, men are taught to .s:o 
aboute that thing, whiche the bed of them all knovv- 
ethe he (hall neuer attayne vnto. Moreouer you that 
be fhoters, I pray you, what meane you, whan ye 
take fo greate heade, to kepe youre dandynge, to 
dioote compaffe, to looke on your marke fo diligently, 
to cad vp grade diuerfe tymes and other thinges 
more, you know better than I. What would you do 
than I pray you ? 

JToi. Hit ye marke yf we could. 

$t)t(. And doth euery man go about to hit the 
marke at euery dioote ? 

SDox. By my trothe I trow fo, and as for my felfe 
I am fure I do. 

$i)tL But al men do not hit it at al tymes. 

5C01. No trewlye for that were a wonder. 

^f)iL Can any man hit it at all tymes ? 

SCox. No man verilie. 

^Pl^il, Than by Hkely to hit the pricke alwayes, is 
vnpoinble. For that is called vnpodible whych is in 
no man his power to do. 

doi. Vnpoflible in dede. 

$f)tL But to dioote wyde and far of the marke is a 
thynge poffyble. 
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JToi. No man wyll denie that 

^l^fL But yet to hit the marke alwayfe were an 
excellent thyng. 

STox. Excellent furelie. 

^Ijil. Than I am fure thofe be wifer men, which 
couete to Ihoote wyde than thofe whiche couete to hit 
the prycke. 

CCox. Why fo I pray you. 

5p[ji'I. Becaufe to (hote wyde is a th3mge poflyble, 
and therfore as you faye yourt felfe, of euery wyfe 
man to be folowed. And as for hittinge ye prick, 
bycaufe it is vnpoflible, it were a vaine thynge to go 
aboute it ; but in good iadnefle Toxophile thus you fe 
that a man might go throghe all craftes and fciences, 
and proue that anye man in his fcience coueteth that 
which he (hal neuer gette. 

C01. By my trouth (as you faye) I can not denye, 
but they do fo : but why and wherfore they fhulde do 
fo, I can not learne. 

^Ijilo. I wyll tell you, euerye crafte and fcience 
(landeth in two thynges ; in Knowing of his crafte, and 
Working of his crafte : For perfyte knowlege bringeth 
a man to perfyte workyng. This knowe Paynters, 
karuers, Taylours, (homakers, and all other craftes 
men, to be true. Nowe, in euery crafte, there is a 
perfite excellencie, which may be better knowen in a 
mannes mynde, then folowed in a mannes dede : This 
perfyteneffe, bycaufe it is generally layed as a brode 
wyde example afore al men, no one particuler man 
is able to compafTe it ; and as it is generall to al men, 
fo it is perpetuall for al time whiche proueth it a 
thynge for man vnpoflible : although not for the ca- 
pacitie of our thinkyng whiche is heauenly, yet furelye 
for the habilitie of our workyng whyche is worldlye. 

God gyueth not full perfyteneffe to one man (fayth 
Tullie) leil if one man had all in any one _^ 
fcience, ther Ihoulde be nothyng lefte for 
an other. Yet God fuflfereth vs to haue the perfyt 
knowledge of it, that fuch a knowledge dilligently 
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Iblowed, might bring forth accordyng as a man doth 
]al)our, peifyte wo^kyng. And who is he, that in 
leamjuge to wiyte, woulde forlake an excellent ex- 
ample, and folowe a worfe ? 

Therfore feing perfytenefle it felfe is an example, for 
vs, let euerye man (ludye howe he maye come nye it, 
which is a poynt of wyfdome, not r^on with God 
why he may not attaine vnto it, which is vayne 
curofide. 

Cox. Surely this is gaily faid Philologe, but yet this 
one thinge I am afraide of, left this perfitneffe which 
you fpeke on will difcourage men to take any thynge 
in hande, bycaufe afore they begin, they know, they 
dial neuer come to an ende. And thus difpayre (hall 
difpatche, euen at the fyrfte entrynge in, many a good 
man his purpofe and intente. And I thinke both you 
your felfe, and al other men to, woulde counte it mere 
folie for a man to tell h3mi whome he teacheth, that 
he (hal neuer optaine that, whyche he would fainefl 
leame. And therfore this fame hyghe and perfite 
waye of teach)mg let vs leue it to hygher matters, and 
as for Ihootynge it fhalbe content with a meaner 
waye well ynoughe. 

^fji. Where as you fiaye yat this hye perfitneffe will 
difcorage men, bycaufe they knowe, they (hall neuer 
attayne vnto it, I am fure cleane contrarie there is 
nothynge in the world (hall incourage men more than 
it And whye ? For where a man feith, that though 
a nother man be neuer fo excellente, yet it is poffible 
for h)rm felfe to be better, what payne or labour wyl 
that man refufe to take ? yf the game be onfe wonne, 
no man wyl fet forth hys foote to ronne. And thus 
perfitneffe beynge fo hyghe a thynge that men maye 
looke at it, not come to it, and beynge fo plentifull 
and indifferent to euerye bodye that the plentifulneffe 
of it may prouoke all men to labor, bycaufe it hath 
ynoughe for all men, the indifferencye of it (hall en- 
courage euerye one to take more paine than hys fel- 
lowe, bycaufe euerye man is rewarded accordyng to his 
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nye commyng, and yet whych is moiltf meruel of al, 
ye more men take of it, the more they leue behynd for 
other, as Socrates dyd in wyfdome, and Cicero in elo- 
quens, whereby other hath not lacked, but hathe fared 
a greate deele ye better. And thus perfitnefle it felfe 
bycaufe it is neucr obteyned, euen therfore only doth 
it caufe fo many men to be fo well fene and perfite in 
many matters, as they be. But where as you thynke 
yat it were fondnefle to teache a man to (hoote, in 
lokyng at the mod perfitnefle in it, but mther woulde 
haue a manne go fome other way to worke, I trufl no 
wyfe man wyl difcomend that way, except he thincke 
himfelfe wyfer than Tullye, whiche doeth playnlye faye, 
that yf he teached any maner of crafte ^^ ^ 
as he dyd Rhetorike he would labor to * ^* 
Dringe a man to the knowlege of the mood perfit- 
nefTe of it, whyche knowlege (hould euer more leade 
and gyde a manne to do that thynge well whiche he 
went aboute. Whych waye in al maner of leamyng 
to be bed, Plato dothe alfo declare in Euthydemus, 
of whome Tullie learned it as he dyd many other 
thynges mo. And thus you fe Toxophile by what 
reafons and by whofe authoritie I do. require of you 
this waye in teachynge me to (hoote, which waye I 
praye you withoute any more delaye fhew me as far 
forth as you haue noted and marked. 

SCoi. You cal me to a thyng Philologe which I am 
lothe to do. And yet yf I do it not beinge but a 
finale matter as you thynke, you wyll lacke frendelhypp 
in me, yf I take it in hande and not bring it to pafle 
as you woulde haue it, you myghte thyncke great want 
of \vyfdome in me. 

But aduyfe you, feing ye wyll nedes haue it fo, the 
blame Ihalbe yours, as well as myne : yours for 
puttynge vpon me fo inflauntlye, mynQ in receyujmge 
fo fondly a greater burthen then I am able to beare. 

Therfore I, more wyllynge to fulfyll your mynde, than 
hopyng to accomplylh that which you loke for, (hall 
fpeaJce of it, not as a mader of ihotynge, but as one not 
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a\tQgythcT ^oraunt in fliotynge. And one tbynge I 
am glad of, the funne drawinge downe fo fail 
into the- vfed, fhaU compell me to diawe a pace 
to the ende of our matter, fo that his darknelTe (hall 
fomethyng cloke myne ignoraunce. And bycaufe 
you knowe the ordetytige of a matter better 
then I: AIke me generallye of it, and I 
Ihall particularly anfwere to it. ^|)i. 
Very gladly Toxophile : for fo 
by ordre, thofe thynges 
whiche I woulde 
knowe, you fiial 
tell the bet- 
ter: and 
ihofe 
thynges 
whiche you fhall tel], I 
Ihall remembre 
llie better. 
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TOXOPHP 
LVS. B. 



^ THE SECONDE BOOKE OF 
the fchole of Ihotyng. 




[Jjilol. What is the cheyfe poynte in (hootynge, 
that euerye manne laboureth to come to ? 
5Eoi. To hyt the marke. 
^jjf. Howe manye th)niges are required 
to make a man euer more hyt the marke ? 
SCoi, Twoo. 
• ^9^1. Whiche twoo ? 
feox. Shotinge ilreyght and kepynge of a lengthe. 
$i)tl, Howe Ihoulde a manne Ihoote flrayght, and 
howe Ihulde a man kepe a length ? 

5Eoi. In knowynge and hau}Tige thinges, belong)nige 
to Ihootyng : and whan they be knowen and had, in 
well handlynge of them: whereof fome belong to 
Ihotyng flrayght, fome to keping of a length, fome 
commonly to them bothe, as (hall be tolde feuerally 
of them, in place conuenient. 

^fji, Th)mges belongyng to Ihotyng, whyche be 
they? 

Cox. All thinges be outwarde, and fome be inllru- 
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mentes for euery fere archer to brynge with him, 
proper for his owne vfe : other thynges be generall to 
euery man, as the place and t)ane ferueth. 

3P Ju Which be inilrumentes ? 

3^01, Bracer, (hotynggloue, (lr3mg, bowe and fliafta 

53f|i. Whiche be general to all men ? 

5C0I. The wether and the marke, yet the marke is 
euer vnder the rule of the wether. 

53l)i. Wherin (landeth well handlynge of thynges ? 

5Cox. All togyther wythin a man him felfe, fome 
handlynge is proper to inilrumentes, fome to the 
wether, fomme to the marke, fome is Avithin a man 
•*hym felfe. 

^31)i, ^Vhat handlyng is proper to the Inilrumentes ? 

5Coi. Standynge, nockyng, drawyng, holdyng, low- 
fing, wherby commeth fayre ftiotynge, whiche neyther 
belong to wynde nor wether, nor yet to the marke, for 
in a rayne and at no marke, a man may (bote a fa)nre 
flioote. 

i9f)i. Well fayde, what handlynge belongeth to the 
wether ? 

5C01. Knowyng of his wynde, with hym, agaynfl 
hym, fyde ^vynd, ful fyde wind, fyde wynde quarter 
with him, fyde wynde quarter agaynfle hym, and fo 
forthe. 

^I|i. Well than go to, what handl)mge belongeth to 
the marke ? 

doi. To marke his ilandyng, to fhote compaffe, to 
draw euermore lyke, to lowfe euermore lyke, to con- 
fyder the nature of the pricke, in hylles and dales, in 
flrayte planes and winding places, and alfo to efpy his 
marke. 

^fji. Very well done. And what is onely within a 
man hym felfe ? 

doi. Good heede gyuynge, and auoydynge all 
afFe<Stions ; whiche thynges oftentymes do marre and 
make all. And thefe thynges fpoken of me generally 
and brefely, yf they be wel knowen, had, and handled, 
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ihall brjmge a man to fuche (hootynge, as fewe or none J 

euer yet came vnto, but furely yf he miffe in any one 
of them, he can neuer hyt the marke, and in the more 
he doth miffe, the farther he (hoteth from his marke. 
But as in all other matters the fyrfl fleppe or (layre to 
be good, is to know a mannes faulte, and than to 
amende it, and he that wyl not knowe his faulte, (hall 
neuer amende it. 

^[ji. You fpeake now Toxophile, euen as I wold 
haue you to fpeake : But lette vs retume agayne vnto 
our matter, and thofe thynges whyche you haue packed 
vp, in fo (horte a roume, we wyll lowfe them forthe, 
and take euery pyece as it were in our hande and looke 
more narowlye vpon it. 

SToi. I am content, but we wyll rydde them as fafl 
as we can, bycaufe the funne goeth fo faile downe, and 
yet fomewhat mude needes be fayde of euerye one of 
tliem. 

"^^i* Well fayde, and I trowe we beganne wyth 
thofe thynges whiche be inflrumentes, whereof the 
fyrfle, as I fuppofe, was the Brafer. 

doi. Litle is to be fayd of the brafer. A bracer 
ferueth for two caufes, one to faue his arme from the 
flrype of the (Irynge, and his doublet from wearynge, 
and the other is, that the ilrynge glydynge fharpelye 
and quicklye of the bracer, may make the (harper 
(lioote. For if the (Irynge (houlde lyght vpon the bare 
(leue,.the (Irengthe of the (hoote (houlde (loppe and dye 
there. But it is bed by my iudgemente, to gyue the 
bowe fomuche bent, that the (Irynge neede neuer touche 
a mannes arme, and fo (houlde a man nede no bracer 
as I knowe manye good Archers, whiche occupye none.' 
In a bracer a man mude take hede of. iii. thinges, yat it 
haue no nayles in it, that it haue no bucles, that it be 
fad on with laces wythout agglettes. For the nayles 
wyll (here in funder, a mannes dring, before he be ware, 
and fo put his bowe in ieoperdy: Buckles and agglettes 
at vnwares, (hall race hys bowe, a thinge bothe euyll to 
the fyghte, and perilous for freatynge. And thus a 
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^Bracer, is onely had for this purpofe, that the (Iryngc 
niaye haue redye paiTage. 

3Pr)i. In my Bracer I am cunnyng ynough, but what 
faye you of the (hootyng gloue. 

5Coi, A Ihootynge Gloue is chieflye, for to faue a 
mannes fyngers from hurtynge, that he maye be able 
to beare the Iharpe ftryng to the vttermofl of his 
flrengthe. And whan a man (hooteth, the might of 
his (hoote lyethe on the formoofle fynger, and on the 
Ringman, for the myddle fynger whiche is the longed, 
lyke a lubber (larteth backe, and beareth no weyghte 
of the ilrynge in a maner at all, therfore the two other 
.fyngers, mufle haue thicker lether, and that mulle haue 
thickefl of all, where on a man lowfeth mode, and for 
fure lowfyng, the formoile finger is mode apte, bycaufe 
it holdeth bed, and for yat purpofe nature hath as a 
man woulde faye, yocked it with the thoumbe. Ledder, 
if it be nexte a mans (kynne, wyl fweat, waxe hard and 
chafe, therefore fcarlet for the foftnes of it and thick- 
neffe wyth all, is good to fewe wythin a mannes gloue. 
If that wylle not ferue, but yet youre finger hurteth, 
you mude take a fearynge cloth made of fine virgin 
waxe, and Deres fewet, and put nexte your fynger, and 
fo on wyth youre gloue. If yet you fele your fynger 
pinched, leaue (hootyng both becaufe than you ihall 
flioote nought, and agayn by litle and lytle, hurtynge 
your finger, ye diall make it longe and longe to or you 
fhoote agayne. A newe gloue pluckes many ihootes 
bycaufe the dringe goeth not fireelye of, and therefore 
the fingers mude be cut Ihorte, and trimmed with fome 
ointment, that the dring maye glyd wel awaye. Some 
wyth holdynge in the nocke of theyr fliafte too harde, 
rub the (kyn of there fingers. For this there be. ii 
remedyes, one to haue a goofe quyll fplettyd and 
fewed againde the nockynge, betwixt the lining and 
the ledder, whyche diall helpe the dioote muche to, 
the other waye is to haue fome roule of ledder fewed 
betwixt his fingers at the fetting on of the fingers, 
which (hall kepe his fingers fo in funder, that they 
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(hal not hold the nock fo fail as they did. The 
(hootyng gloue hath a purfe whych (hall ferae to put 
fine linen cloth and wax in, twoo neceffary thynges for 
a (hooter, fome men vfe gloues or other fuche lyke thyng 
on their bow hand for chafyng, becaufe they houlde fo 
harde. But that commeth commonlye, when a bowe 
is not rounde, but fomewhat fquare, ^ne waxe (hall do 
verye well in fuch a cafe to laye where a man holdeth 
liis bow : and tlius muche as concemynge your gloue. 
And thefe thynges althoughe they be trifles, yet bycaufe 
you be but a yonge (hoter, I woulde not leue them out 

|pl)f. And fo you (hal do me mooft pleafure : The 
llring I trow be the next 

doi. The nexte in dede. A thing though it be 
lytle, yet not a litle to be regarded. But 
here in you mude be contente to put youre '™^** 

trade in honed dringers. And furely dringers ought 
more diligently to be looked vpon by the officers than 
ether bower or fletcher, bycaufe they may deceyue a 
a fimple man the more eafelyer. And ill dringe 
brekeUie many a good bowe, nor no other thynge halfe 
fo many. In warre if a dring breke the man is lode 
and is no man, for his weapon is gone, and althoughe 
he haue two dringes put one at once, yet he (hall haue 
fmall leafure and le(re roume to bend his bow, therfore 
god fend vs good dringers both for war and peace. 
Now what a dringe ought to be made on, whether of 
good hempe as they do now a dayes, or of flaxe or of 
filke, I leaue that to the iugemente of dringers, of 
whome we mude bye them on. Eudathius 
apon this verfe of homere. 



EuBtathius. 



Twang quoth the baw^ and twang quoth the firings 
out quUklie the Jhaft flue, y^ ^ 4. 

doeth tel, that in oulde tyme they made theyr bowe 
drynges of buUox thermes, whiche they twyned to- 
gither as they do ropes, and therfore diey made a 
great twange. Bowe drynges alfo hath bene made of 
the heare of an horfe tayle called for tiie matter of 



tliem Hippias as dothe appeare in manye good 
authors of the Greke tongue. Great 
llringes, and lytle llrynges be for diuerfe *«<>«>«»• 

purpofes : the great (Iring is more furer for the bowe, 
more liable to pricke wythal, but flower for the cad, 
the lytle (Iringe is cleane contrarye, not fo fure, ther- 
fore to be taken hede of lefle, with longe tarienge on, 
it breake your bowe, more fit to flioote farre, than apte 
to pricke nere, therfore when you knowe the nature of 
bothe bigge and, lytle you mud fit your bow, ac- 
cording to the occafion of your (hootinge. In 
(Iringinge of your bow (though this place belong rather 
•to the handlyng than to the thyng it felfe, yet by- 
caufe the thynge, and the handlynge of the th)mge, be 
fo ioyned together, I muil nede fome tyme couple 
the one wyth the other,) you mufl mark the fit length 
of your bowe. For yf the llringe be to fliort, the 
bending wyll gyue, and at the lad flyp and fo put the 
bowe in ieopardye. Yf it be longe, the bendjTige 
muil nedes be in the fmal of the firing, which beynge 
fore twined mud nedes knap in funder to ye didruc- 
tion of manye good bowes. Moreouer you mud looke 
that youre bowe be well nocked for fere the fliarpnefle 
of the home diere a funder the drynge. And that 
chaunceth ode when in bending, the dring hath but 
one wap to drengthe it wyth all : You mud marke 
alfo to let youre dringe dxeygte on, or elles the one 
ende diall wriethe contrary to the other, and fo breke 
your bowe. When the dringe begynnethe neuer fo 
lytle to were, trud it not, but a waye with it for it is 
an yll faued halpeny yat codes a man a crowne. Thus 
you fe howe many ieopardyes hangethe ouer the felye 
poore bowe, by reafon onlye of the drynge. As when 
the dringe is (horte, when it is longe, when eyther of 
the nockes be nought, when it hath but one wap, and 
when it taryethe ouer longe on. 

Pfjt. I fe wel it is no meruell, though fo many 
bowes be broken. 

(3^ox. Bowes be broken twife as many wayes befyde 
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thefe. But a gayne in flringynge youre bowe, you 
mud loke for muche bende or lytle bende for they be 
cleane contrarye. 

The lytle bende hath but one commoditie, whyche 
is in (hootyng fader and farther dioote, and ye caufe 
therof is, bycaufe tlie diynge hath fo far a paflage, or it 
parte Avyth the (hafte. The greate bende hath many 
commodities : for it maketh eafyer (hootynge the bowe 
beyng halfe drawen afore. It needeth no bracer, for 
the diynge doppeth before it come at the arme. It 
\vyl not fo fone hit a mannes fleue or other geare, by 
the lame reafon : It hurteth not the Ihaft fedder, as 
the lowe bende doeth. It fuffereth a man better to 
efpye his marke. Therfore lette youre bowe haue 
good byg bend, a fhaftemente and. ii. fyngers at the 
lead, for thefe which I haue fpoken of. 

5Plji. The brafer, gloue, and diynge, be done, 
nowe you mude come to the bowe, the 
chefe indrument of all. 

2Coi. Dyuers countryes and tymes haue vfed alwayes 
dyuers bowes, and of dyuers falhions. 

. Home bowes are vfed in fome places nowe, and 
were vfed alfo in Homerus dayes, for Pan- ^^^ 

dams bowe, the bed fliooter among al the ' ^' 

Troianes, was made of two Goete homes ioyned to- 
gyther, the lengthe wherof fayth Homer, was. xvi hand- 
bredes, not far differing from the lengthe of our bowes. 

Scripture maketh mention of braffe Psabn.ii 
bowes. Iron bowes, and dyle bowes, haue 
bene of longe tyme, and alfo nowe are vfed among 
the Turkes, but yet they mud nedes be vnprofitable. 
For yf braffe, yron or dyle, haue theyr owne fbrength 
and pith in them, they be farre aboue mannes drength : 
yf they be made meete for mannes drengthe, theyr 
pithe is nothyng worth to fhoote any fhoote wyth all. 

The Ethiopians had bowes of palme tre, whiche 
feemed to be very dronge, but we haue „ . . 
none expenence of them. The lengthe of 
them was. iiii. cubites. The men of Inde had theyr 
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bowes made of a rede, whiche was of a great llrengthe. 
And no maruayle though bowe and (haftes were made 
thereof, for the redes be fo great in Inde, as Herodotus 
layth, that of euery ioynte of a rede, a man Thaiia. 

may make a fyfhers bote. Thefe bowes, * 
layeth Arrianus in Alexanders lyfe,gaue fo greataflroke, 
that no hameys or buckler though it were ^^ 
neuer fo flrong, could wythfland it. The "^ 

length of fuche a bowe, was euen vryth the length of h)rm, 
that vfed it The Lycians vfed bowes made . _ 
of a tree, called in Latyn Cormts^ (as con- » <> yn>» 
cemyng the name of it in Englifh, I can foner proue 
that other men call it falfe, than I can tell the right 
name of it my felfe) this wood is as harde as home 
and very fit for (haftes, as (hall be toulde after. 

Ouid (heweth that S)rringa the Nymphe, .- 
and one of the maydens of Diana, had a 
bowe of this wood whereby the poete meaneth, that it 
was verye excellent to make bowes of. 

As for brafell, Elme, Wych, and Af(he, experience 
doth proue them to be but meane for bowes, and fo to 
conclude Ewe of all other thynges, is that, wherof 
perfite (hootyng woulde haue a bowe made. 

Thys woode as it is nowe generall and common 
amonges Engly(he men, fo hath it continewed from 
longe t)rme and had in mooft price for bowes, 
amonges the Romaynes, as doth apere in this halfe 
verfe of Vyrgill. 

Taxi torquentur in arms, inzgilius* 

1. 
Ewe fit for a bowe to be made on, 

Nowe as I faye, a bowe of Ewe muft be hadde for 
perfedle (hootinge at the prickes ; whiche marke, by- 
caufe it is certa)me, and mofte certaine rules may be 
gjruen of it, (hall feme for our communication, at this 
time. A good bowe is knowen, much what as good 
counfayle is knowen, by the ende and proofe of it, 
and yet bothe a bowe and good counfell, maye be 
made bothe better and worfe, by well or vll handlynge 
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of them: as oftentymes chaunceth. And as a man 
both mufle and wyll take counfell, of a wyfe and 
honede man, though he fe not the ende of it, fo mufl a 
(hooter of neceflitie, trufte an honed and good bowyer 
for a bowe, afore he knowe the proofe of it And as a 
wyfe man wyll take plentye of counfel afore hand what 
foeuer need, fo a (hooter (hulde haue alwayes. iiL on 
iiii. bowes, in (lore, what fo euer chaunce. 

^I^t. But if I trude bowyers alwayes, fometyme I 
am lyke to be deceyued. 

SITox. Therefore diall I tell you fome tokens in a 
bowe, that you (hal be the feeldomer deceyued. If 
you come into a (hoppe, and fynde a bowe that is 
(mall, long, heauy and (Irong, lyinge d[r]eyght, not 
wind}Tig, not marred Avith knot, gaule, wynde(hake, 
wem, freate or pynche, bye that bowe of my warrant. 
The bede colour of a bowe yat I fynde, is whan the 
backe and the bellye in woorkynge, be muche what 
after one maner, for fuch oftentymes in wearyng, do 
proue lyke virgin wax or golde, hauynge a (ine longe 
grayne, euen from the one ende of the bowe, to the 
other: the (hort graine although fuche proue well 
fomtyme, are for ye mod parte, very brittle. Of the 
makynge of the bowe, I wyll not greatly meddle, lede 
I (houlde feeme to enter into an other mannes occu- 
pation, whyche I can no (kyll of. Yet I woulde defyre 
all bowyers to feafon theyr daues well, to woorke 
them and fynke them well, to giue them heetes con- 
uenient, and tyllerynges plentye. For thereby they 
(houlde bothe get them felues a good name, (And a 
good name encreafeth a mannes profyte muche) and 
alfo do greate commodite to the hole Realme. If any 
men do offend in this poynte, I am afirayde they be thofe 
ioumy men whiche labour more fpedily to make manye 
bowes for theyr owne monye fake, than they woorke 
dilligently to make good bowes, for the common welth 
(ake, not lapnge before theyr eyes, thys wyfe prouerbe.. 

Soneynough^ ifwdymn^h. 
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Wherwyth euere honed handye craftes man (huld 
meafure, as it were wyth a rule, his worke withaL He 
that is a ioumey man, and rydeth vpon an other 
mannes horfe, yf he ryde an honed pace, no manne 
"wyll dyfalowe hym : But yf he make Pofte hade, bothe 
he that oweth the horfe, and he peraduenture alfo that 
adenvarde flial bye the horfe, may chaunce to curfe hynu 

Suche hadineffe I am afrayde, maye alfo be found 
amonges fome of them, whych through out ye Realme 
in diuerfe places worke ye kinges Artillarie for war, 
thinkynge yf they get a bowe or a dieafe of arrowes to 
fome fafliion, they be good ynough for bearynge gere. 
And thus that weapon whiche is the chiefe defence of 
the Realme, verye ode doth lytle feruyce to hym that 
flioulde vfe it, bycaufe it is fo negligentlye wrought of 
him that diuld make it, when trewlye I fuppofe that 
nether ye bowe can be to good and chefe woode, nor 
yet to well feafoned or truly made, wyth hetynges and 
tillerynges, nether that fhafte to good wood or to 
thorowely wrought, with the bed pinion fedders that 
can be gotten, wherwith a man dial ferue his prince, 
defende his countrie, and faue hym felfe frome his 
enemye. And I trud no man wyll be angrye wjrth 
me for fpekynge thus, but thofe which finde them felfe 
touched therin: which ought rather to be angrye wyth 
them felfe for dojmge fo, than to be mifcontent wyth 
me for laynge fo. And in no cafe they ought to be 
difpleafed wyth me, feinge this is fpoken alfo after that 
forte, not for the notynge of anye perfon feuerallye, 
but for the amendynge of euerye one generallye. But 
tume we aga3rne to knowe a good diootynge bowe for 
oure purpofe. 

Euerye bowe is made eyther of a boughe, of a plante 
or of the boole of the tree. The boughe commonlye 
is verye knotty, and full of pinnes, weak, of finall pithe, 
and fone wyll folowe the dringe, and feldome werith to 
any fayre coloure, yet for chyldren and yonge beginners 
it maye ferue well ynoughe. The plante proueth many 
times wel, yf it be of a good and clene groweth, and for 
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the pith of it is quicke ynoughe of cafl, it wyll plye and 
bow far afore it breake, as al other yonge thinges do* 
The boole of ye tree is clenell without knot or pin, 
hauinge a fade and harde woode by reafonne of hys 
full groweth, ftronge and myghtye of cafl, and bed for 
a bow, yf the flaues be euen clouen, and be afterwarde 
wroughie not ouer[t]wharte the woode, but as the graine 
and (Ireyght growyng of the woode leadethe a man, or 
elles by all reafon it mufl fone breake, and that in 
many (hiuers. This mud be confidered in the roughe 
woode, and when the bow daues be ouerwrought and 
facioned. For in drefling and pikynge it vp for a bow, 
it is to late to loke for it But yet in thefe poyntes as 
I layd before you mude trude an honed bowyer, to put a 
good bow in youre hand, fomewhat lookinge your felfe 
to thofe tokens whyche I (hewed you. And you mude 
not dicke for a grote or. xii. d. more than a nother man 
would giue yf it be a good bowe. For a good bow twife 
paide for is better than an ill bowe once broken. 

Thus a diooter mude begyn not at the makynge 
of hys bowe lyke a bower, but at the byinge of hys 
bow lyke an Archere. And when his bow is bought and 
brought home, afore he trude muche vpon it, let hym 
tiye and trym it after thys forte. 

Take your bow in to the feeld, (bote in hym,finke hym 
wyth deade heauye (haftes, looke where he commethe 
mood,prouyde for that place betymes,lede it pincheand 
fo freate ; when you hauethus (hot in him,andperceyued 
good (hootjmge woode in hym, you muft haue h)nii 
agayne to a good cunnynge, and trudie woorkeman, 
whyche (hall cut hym (horter, and pike hym and dreffe 
hym fytter, make hym comme rounde compace eueiy 
where, and whippyng at the endes, but with difcretion, 
led he whyp in (under or els freete, (oner than he is ware 
of, he mud alfo lay hym dreght, if he be cade or other- 
wie nede require, and if he be flatte made, gather hym 
rounde, and fo (hall he bothe (hoote the fader, for farre 
Ihootynge, and alfo the furer for nere pryckynge. 

Pi}U What yf I come into a (hoppe, and fpye oute 
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a bow, which (hal both than pleafe me .very wel whan 
I by him, and be alfo very fit and meete for me whan 
I (hoote in hym : fo that he be both weake ynoughe 
for eafye fhootjmge, and alfo quycke and fpedye 
)moughe for farre caftjmge, than I woulde thynke I 
fhall nede no more bufineffe wyth him, but be con- 
tente wyth h)rm, and vfe hym well ynoughe, and fo by 
that meanes, auoyde bothe greate trouble, and alfo 
fome cofl whiche you cunnynge archers very often 
put your felues vnto, beynge verye Englyflie men, neuer 
ceafynge piddeljnige about your bowe and (haftes 
whan they be well, but eyther with fliortyng and pik- 
ynge your bowes, or els with newe fetheryng, peec- 
ynge and headinge your Ihaftes, can neuer haue done 
vntyll they be flarke nought 

2^01. Wel Philologe^ furelye if I haue any iudge- 
ment at all in fhootyng, it is no very great good token in 
a bowe, whereof nothyng whan it is newe and freflhe, 
nede be cutte away, euen as Cicero fayeth of a yonge 
mannes wit and flyle, which you knowe better than 
I. For euerye newe thynge mufle alwayes haue more 
than it neadeth, or elles it wyll not waxe better and 
better, but euer decaye, and be worfe and worfe. 
Newe ale if it runne not ouer the barrell whan it is 
newe tunned, wil fone leafe his pith, and his head 
afore he be longe drawen on. 

And lyke wyfe as that colte whyche at the fyrfle 
takynge vp, nedeth lytle breakyng and handlyng, but 
is fitte and gentle ynoughe for the faddle, feeldome 
or neuer proueth well, euen fo that bowe whyche 
at the fyrfle byinge, wythout any more proofe and trim- 
mynge, is fit and eafie to fhoote in, (hall neyther be 
profitable to lade longe nor. yet pleafaunt to (hoote 
welL And therfore as a younge horfe full of corage, 
wyth handl3mge and breakinge, is brought vnto a fure 
pace and goynge, fo (hall a newe bowe freflhe and 
quicke of cafle, by finkyng and cuttyng, be brought to 
a (ledfafl Ihootyng. And an eafie and gentle bow 
whan it is newe, is not muche vnlyke a fofte fpirited 
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boye when he is younge. But yet as of an vnnilie 
boye with right handlyng, proueth ofteneft of al a 
well ordered man ; fo of an vnfit and (laifyfh bow 
with good trimming, mufle nedes folowe alwayes a 
fledfafl (hotynge bowe. 

And fuchc a perfite bowe, whiche neuer wyll de- 
ceyue a man, excepte a man deceyue it, mud be had 
for that perfedte ende, whycheyou looke for inlhootinge. 

?P!)i. Well Toxophile, I fee wel you be cunninger 
in this gere than I : but put cafe that I haue thre 
or fower fuche good bowes, pyked and dreffed, as 
you nowe fpeke of, yet I do remembre yat manye 
learned men do faye, that it is eafier to gette a good 
thynge, than to faue and keepe a good thyng, wherfore 
if you can teache me as concemyng that poynte, you 
haue latiffyed me plentifullye as concemynge a bowe. 

JCoi. Trulye it was the nexte thyng that I woulde 
haue come vnto, for fo the matter laye. 

Whan you haue broughte youre bowe to fuche a 
poynte, as I fpake of, than you mud haue an herden or 
wuUen cloth waxed, whenvith euery day you mufl rubbe 
and chafe your bowe, tyll it (hyne and glytter withall. 
Whyche thynge (hall caufe it bothe to be cleane, well 
fauoured, goodlye of coloure, and fhall alfo bryng as it 
were a crude, ouer it, that is to lay, fhall make it 
euery where on the outfyde, fo flyppery and harde, 
that neyther any weete or wether can enter to hurte 
it, nor yet any freat or pynche, be able to byte vpon 
it : but that you (hal do it great wrong before you 
breake it This mufl be done oftentimes but fpe- 
daily when you come from fhootynge. 

Beware afro whan you fhoote, of youre fhafl hedes, 
dagger, knyues, or agglettes, lefl they race your bowe, 
a thing as I fayde before, bothe vnfemely to looke on, 
and alfo daungerous for freates. Take hede alfo of 
miflie and dankyfhe dayes, whiche fhal hurte a bowe, 
more than any rayne. For then you mufle eyther 
alway rub it, or els leaue fhootynge. 

Your bowecde (this I dyd not promife to fpeake of, 



faycaofe it is wi&out the natuie of (hoot- 
ynge, or ds I fhoulde trable me wyth 
other thinges infinite more : yetfeing it is a (auegarde 
for the bowe, fomethynge I wyll dye of it) youre bowe- 
cafe I iaye, yf you ryde forth, mufle neyther be to 
wjde tor youre bowes, for fo (hall one dap vpon an 
odier, and hurt them, nor yet fo (Irayte that icarfe they 
can be thruR in, for that woulde Iaye them on fyde 
and wynde them. A bowecafe of ledder, is not the 
bed, for that is ofttymes moyde whidi hurteth the 
bowes very mudL Therfore I haue fene good (hooters 
whidi would haue for eueiye bowe, a fere cafe made 
of wollen dothe, and than you maye putte. iiL or. iiii. 
of them fo cafed, into a ledder cafe if you wyll. This 
wollen cafe (hall bothe kepe them in (under, and alfo 
wylle kepe a bowe in his full (Irengthe, that it neuer 
gyue for any wether. At home thefe wood cafes be 
veiye good for bowes to (land in. But take hede yat 
youre bowe (lande not to nere a (lone wall, for that 
wyll make hym moyde and weke, nor yet to nere any 
fier for that wyll make him (horte and brittle. And 
thus muche as concemyng the fauyng and keping of 
our bowe; nowe you (hall heare what thynges ye muft 
auoyde, for feare of breakyng your bowe. 

A (hooter chaunfeth to breake his bowe commonly, 
iiii. wayes, by the (Irynge, by the (hafte, by draw- 
yng to feir, and by freates ; By the (Iryng as I fayde 
afore, wlum the (Irynge is eyther to (horte, to long, 
not furely put on, wyth one wap, or put croked on, or 
(home in fundre wjrth an euell nocke, or fuflfered to 
tarye ouer longe on. AVhan the (Iryng fayles the bowe 
mude nedes breake, and fpecially in the myddes; 
becaufe bothe the endes haue nothyng to dop them ; 
but whippes fo far backe, that the belly mud nedes 
violentlye rife vp, the whyche you (hall well perceyue 
in bendyng of a boWe backward. Therfore a bowe 
that foloweth the drynge is lead hurt with breakyng of 
drynges. By the (hafte a bowe is broken etlier when 
it is to (hort, and fo you fet it in your bow or when 
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the nocke breakes for lytleneiTe, or when the flrynge 
flyppes wythoute the nocke for wydeneffe, than you 
poule it to your eare and lettes it go, which mud 
nedes breake the (hafte at the leafle, and putte Rringe 
and bowe and al in ieopardy, bycaufe the (brength of the 
bowe hath nothjmge in it to (lop the violence of it 

Thys kynde of breakynge is moofle periloufe for the 
(landers by, for in fuch a cafe you fhall fe fometyme 
the ende of a bow flye a hoole fcore from a man, and 
that moofl commonly, as I haue marked ofl the vpper 
ende of the bowe. The bowe is drawne to far. iL 
wayes. Eyther when you take a longer (hafte then 
your owne, or els when you (hyfte your hand to low or 
to hye for (hootynge far. Thys waye pouleth the backe 
in funder, and then the bowe fleethe in manye peces. 

So when you fe a bowe broken, hauynge the bellye 
rifen vp both wayes or tone, the flringe brake it 
When it is broken in twoo peces in a maner euen of and 
fpecyallye in the vpper ende, the fliafte nocke brake it 

When the backe is pouled a funder in manye peeces 
to farre drawynge, brake it 

Thefe tokens eyther alwayes be trewe or els verye 
feldome myffe. 

The fourthe thyng that breketh a bow is fretes, 
whych make a bowe redye and apte to preates. 

breake by any of the. iii. wayes afore 
Dsiyde. Freetes be in a (haft as well as in a bowe, 
and they be muche lyke a Canker, crepynge and en- 
creafynge in thofe places in a bowe, whyche be 
weaker then other. And for thys purpofe muft your 
bowe be well trymmed and piked of a conning man 
that it may come rounde in trew compafTe euery 
where. For freetes you muft beware, yf youre bow 
haue a knot in the backe, left the places whyche be 
nexte it, be not alowed (brong ynoughe to here with 
the knotte, or elles the (bronge knotte (hall freate the 
weake places nexte it Freates be fyrft litle pinchefe, 
the whych when you perceaue, pike the places about 
the pinches, to make them fomewhat weker, and as 
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well comm)mge as where it pinched, and fo the pinches 
(hall dye, and neuer encreafe farther in to great freates. 

Freates begynne many tymes in a pin, for there the 
good woode is corrupted, that it mufte nedes be weke, 
and bycaufe it is weake, therfore it freates. 

Good bowyers therfore do rayfe euery pyn and 
alowe it moore woode for feare of freatynge. 

Agayne bowes mood commonlye freate vnder the 
hande, not fo muche as fome men fuppofe for the 
moillneffe of the hande, as for the heete of the hand : 
the nature of heate fayeth Ariflotle is to lowfe, and not 
to knyt fad, and the more lowfer the more weaker, the 
weaker, the redier to freate. 

A bowe is not well made, whych hath not wood 
plentye in the hande. For yf the endes of the bowe 
be flaffyfhe, or a mans hande any thynge hoote the 
bellye mud nedes fone frete. Remedie for fretes to 
any purpofe I neuer hard tell of any, but onelye to 
make tlie freated place as flronge or flronger then any 
other. To fill vp the freate with lytle (heuers of a quill 
and glewe (as fome fay wyll do wel) by reafon mufl be 
ilarke nought 

For, put cafe the freete dyd ceafe then, yet the caufe 
which made it freate a fore (and that is weakeneffe of 
the place) bicaufe it is not taken away mud nedes 
make it freate agayne. As for cuttyng out of freates 
wythe all maner of pecynge of bowes I wyll cleane ex- 
clude from perfite (hootynge. For peced bowes be 
muche lyke owlde houfen, whyche be more chargeable 
to repayre, than commodioufe to dwell in. Agaynt 
to fwadle a bowe much about wyth bandes, verye 
feldome dothe anye good, excepte it be to kepe downe 
a fpel in the backe, otherwyfe bandes eyther nede not 
when the bow is any thinge worthe, or els boote not 
when it is marde and pad bed. And although I 
knowe meane and poore ftiooters, wyll vfe peced and 
banded bowes fometyme bycaufe they are not able to 
get better when they woulde, yet I am fure yf they 
confyder it well, they (hall fynde it, bothe lefle charge 
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and more pleafure to ware at any tyme a conple of 
lhyll)mges of a new bowe than to beftowe, x. d* of 
peacynge an olde bowe. For better is code vpon 
fomewhat worth, than fpence vpon nothing worth. 
And thys I fpeke alfo bycaufe you woulde bane me 
referre all to perfitneffe in Ihootynge. 

Moreouer there is an other thynge, whyche wyi fone 
caufe a bowe be broken by one of the. iil wayes 
whych be firft fpoken of, and that is fhotyng in winter, 
when there is any frofte. Frofte is wherefoeuer is any 
waterifh humour, as is in al woodes, ey ther more or leffe, 
and you knowe that al thynges frofen and Ifie, wyl 
rather breke than bende. Yet if a man mufl nedes 
fhoote at any fuche tyme, lette hym take hys bowe, 
and brynge it to the fyer, and there by litle and litle, 
rubbe and chafe it with a waxed clothe, whiche (hall 
bring it to that poynt, yat he maye fhote fbifelye ynoug^ 
in it. This rubbyng with waxe, as I fayde before, is 
a great fuccour, agaynfl all wete and moyflnefle. 

In the fyeldes alfo, in goyng betwyxt the pricks 
eyther wyth your hande, or elles wyth a clothe you 
mufle keepe your bowe in fuche a temper. And dius 
muche as concemynge youre bowe, howe fyrfle to 
knowe what wood is befl for a bowe, than to chofe 
a bowe, after to trim a bowe, agayne to keepe it in 
goodneife, lafle of al, howe to faue it from al harm 
and euylneffe. 

And although many men can faye more of a bow 
yet I truft thefe thynges be true, and almofte fufficient 
for the knowlege of a perfedle bowe. 

^i)i. Surelye I beleue fo, and yet I coulde haue 
hearde you talke longer on it : althogh I can not fe, 
what maye be fayd more of it Theifore excepte you 
wyll paufe a whyle, you may go forwarde to a fhafte. 

JCoi, What (haftes were made of, in oulde tyme 
authours do not fo manifefllye (hewe, as ^ 

of bowes. Herodotus doth tel, that in the *^ *° 
flood of Nilus, ther was a bead, called a water horfe, 
of whofe ikinne after it was dried, the Egyptians made 
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fhaftes, and dartes on. The tree called Sen. Hipp. 
Comus was fo common to make fhaftes of, that in good 
authours of ye latyn tongue, Comtis is taken for a fhafte, 
as in Seneca, and that place of Virgill, virg. end. 9. 

Volat Itala Comus. 

Yet of all thynges that euer I warked of olde authours, 
either greke or latin, for fhaftes to be made of, there 
is nothing fo common as reedes. Herodotus in def- 
cribynge tiie mightie hoofl of Xerxes doth 
tell that thre great contries vfed fhaftes n oym. 
made of a rede, the Aethiopians, tlie Lycians (whofe 
Aaftes lacked fethers, where at I maruayle mofle of 
all) and the men of Inde. The fhaftes in 
Inde were verye longe, a yarde and an Arrianua.8. 
halfe, as Arrianus doth faye, or at the ^ curt.8. 
leafl a yarde. as Q. Curtius doth faye, and 
therfore they gaue ye greater flrype, but yet bycaufe 
they were fo long, they were the more vnhanfome, and 
lefTe profitable to the men of Inde, as Curtius doeth telL 

In Crete and Italie, they vfed to haue their fhaftes 
of rede alfo. The befl reede for fhafles grewe in 
Inde, and in Rhenus a flood of Italy. pun. z6. 36. 

But bycaufe fuche fhaftes be neyther 
eafie for Englifhe men to get, and yf they were gotten 
fcarfe profitable for them to vfe, I wyll lette them 
pafTe, and fpeake of thofe fhaftes whyche Englyfh 
men at this daye mofle commonly do approue and 
allowe. 

. A fhafl hath three principall partes, the flele, the 
fethers, and the head : whereof euerye one mufle be 
feuerallye fpoken of. 

tt Steles be made of dyuerfe woodes. as. 

Brafell. 

Turkie wood. 

Fufticke. 

Sugerchefle. 

Hardbeame. 

Byrche. 
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Aflhe. 

Ooke. 

Semis tree; 

Hulder. 

Blackthorne. 

Beche. 

Elder. 

Afpe. 

Salow. 

Thefe wooddes as they be mod commonly vfed, fo 
they be moofle fit to be vfed : yet fome one fytter 
then an other for diuers mennes (hotinge, as fhalbe 
toulde afterwarde. And in this pointe as in a bowe 
you mufle trufte an honefl fletcher. Neuertheleffe al 
thoughe I can not teache you to make a bowe or a 
Ihafte, whiche belongeth to a bowyer and a fletcher to 
comme to theyr lyuyng, yet wyll I fhewe you fome 
tokens to knowe a bowe and a (hafte, whiche per- 
tayneth to an Archer to come to good fliootynge. 

A (lele mufle be well feafoned for Caftinge, and it 
mufl be made as the grayne lieth and as it groweth or 
els it wyl neuer flye clene, as clothe cut ouertwhart and 
agaynde the wuUe, can neuer hoofe a manne cleane. 
A knottye dele maye be fuffered in a bygge (hafte, 
but for a lytle fhafte it is nothynge fit, bothe bycaufe it 
wyll neuer flye far, and befydes that it is euer in 
danger of breakynge, it flieth not far bycaufe the 
llrengthe of the (hoote is hindred and flopped at the 
knotte, euen as a flone cafl in to a plaine euen flil 
water, wyll make the water moue a greate fpace, yet 
yf there be any whirlynge plat in the water, the 
mouynge ceafethe when it commethe at the whyrlynge 
plat, whyche is not muche vnlyke a knotte in a (hafte 
yf it be confidered wel. So euery thyng as it is plaine 
and flreight of hys owne nature fo is it fitted for far 
mouynge. Therfore a dele whyche is hardc to dande 
in a bowe, without knotte, and dreighte (I meane not 
artificiallye dreyghte as the fletcher dothe make it, but 
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naturally flreight as it groweth in the wood) is bed to 
make a fliaft of, eyther to go cleane,fly far or (land furely 
in any wedder. Now howe big, how imall, how heuye, 
how lyght, how longe, how ihort, a fliafte ftioulde be par- 
ticularlye for euerye man (feyngewe mud taulke of the 
generall nature of (hootyng) can not be toulde no more 
than you Rhethoricians can appoynt any one kynde of 
wordes, of fentences, of fygures fyt for euery matter, 
but euen as the man and the matter requyreth fo the 
fyttefl to be vfed. Therfore as concemynge thofe 
contraryes in a (hafte, euery man mufle auoyde them 
and draw to the meane of them, whyche meane is 
bed in al thynges. Yet yf a man happen to offende 
in any of the extremes it is better to offend in want 
and fcantnefle, than in to muche and outragioufe 
exceed)Tige. As it is better to haue a (hafte a lytle to 
(horte than ouer longe, fomewhat to lyght, than ouer 
lumpyffhe, a l)rtle to fmall, than a greate deale to big, 
whiche th}Tig is not onely trewlye fayde in (hootynge, 
but in all other th)Tiges that euer man goeth aboute, 
as in eatynge, taulkynge, and all other thynges lyke, 
whych matter was onfe excellentlye difputed vpon, in 
the Scooles, you knowe when. 

And to offend, in thefe contraryes commeth much 
yf men take not hede, throughe the kynd of wood, 
wherof the (haft is made : Ffor fome wood belonges 
to ye excedyng part, fome to ye fcant part, fome to 
ye meane, as Brafell, Turkiewood, Fudicke, Sugar 
chede, and fuch lyke, make deade, heuy lumpi(h, 
hobblyng (haftes. Againe Hulder, black thome, Serues 
tree, Beche, Elder, Afpe, and Salowe, eyther for theyr 
wekenes or lyghteneffe, make holow, darting, dudding, 
gaddynge (haftes. But Birche, Hardbeme, fome 
Ooke, and fome Af(he, beynge bothe dronge ynoughe 
to dande in a bowe, and alfo lyght ynoughe to 
flye far, are bed for a meane, whiche is to be 
foughte onte in euery thinge. And althoughe I knowe 
that fome men (hoote fo dronge, that the deade 
woodes be lyghte ynoughe for them, and other fome 
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fo weeke, that the lowfc woodes be lykewyfc for them 
bigge ynoughe yet generally for the mood parte of 
men, the meane is the bed. And fo to conclude 
that, is alwayes befte for a man, whiche is meted for 
him. Thus no wood of his owne nature, is eyther to 
lyght or to heuy, but as the (hooter is him felfe whyche 
dothe vfe it For that (hafte whiche one yeare for a 
man is to lyghte and fcuddinge, for the fame felfe 
man the next yeare may chaunce be to heuy and 
hobblynge. Therfore can not I exprefle, excepte 
generally, what is bed wood for a (haft, but let eueiy 
man when he knoweth his owne drength and the 
nature of euery wood, prouyde and fyt himfelfe there- 
after. Yet as concerning (heaffe Arroufe for war (as 
I fuppofe) it were better to make them of good A(flie, 
and not of Afpe, as they be now a dayes. For of all 
other woodes that euer I proued Affhe being big is 
fwifted and agayne heuy to giue a greate dripe with 
all, whyche Afpe (liall not doo. What heuynes doth 
in a dripe euery man by experience can tell, therfore 
Affhe being both fwyfter and heuier is more fit for 
(heafe Arroes then Afpe, and thus muche for the bed 
wood for (haftes. • 

Agajme lykew)rfe as no one wood can be greatlye 
meet for all kynde of (haftes, no more can one facion 
of the dele be fit for euery (hooter. For thofe that 
be lytle breded and big toward the hede called by 
theyr lykeneffe taperfa(hion, re(he growne, and of forte 
merrye fellowes bobtayles, be fit for them whiche 
(bote vnder hande bycaufe they (hoote wyth a fofte 
lowfe, and dre(res not a (haft muche in the brede 
where the weyghte of the bowe lyethe as you maye 
perceyue by the werynge of euery diafte. 

Agayne the bygge breded (hade is (ytte for hym, 
which (hoteth right afore him, or els the bred being 
weke dioulde neuer wythdande that drong piththy 
kynde of (hootynge, thus the vnderhande mud haue a 
(mall brede, to go cleane awaye oute of the bowe, the 
forehande mude haue a bigge brede to bere the 
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great myghte of the bowe. The fliafte mud be made 
rounde nothynge flat wyth out gal or wemme, for thys 
purpofe. For bycaufe roundnefle (whether you take 
example in heauen or in earthe) is fitted (happe and 
forme both for fad mouing and alfo for fone perc3mge 
of any thynge. And therfore Aridotle faythe that 
nature hath made the raine to be round, bycaufe it 
ihoulde the eafelyer enter throughe the ayre. 

The nocke of the (hafte is dyuerfly made, for fome be 

greate and full, fome hanfome and lytle, fome Avyde, 

fome narow, fome depe, fome (halowe, fome round, 

fome longe, fome wyth one nocke, fome wyth a 

. double nocke, wherof euery one hathe hys propertye. 

The greate and full nocke, maye be well felte, and 
many wayes they faue a fhafte from brekynge.' The 
hanfome and lytle nocke Avyll go clene awaye frome- 
the hand, the wyde nocke is noughte, both for 
breakyng of the (hafte and alfo for foden flypp)mge 
oute of the drynge when the narrowe nocke doth 
auoyde bothe thofe harmes. The depe and longe 
nocke is good in warre for fure kepyng in of the 
drynge. The dialow, and rownde nocke is bed for 
our purpofe in prickyng for cleane delyueraunce of a 
dioote. And double nockjmg is vfed for double 
fuerty of the diaft And thus far as concemynge a 
hoole dele. 

Peecynge of a diafte with brafell and holie, or 
other heauy woodes, is to make the ende compafle 
heauy with the fethers in fliyng, for the dedfader 
diotyng. For if the ende were plumpe heauy wyth 
lead and the wood nexte it lyghte, the head ende 
woulde euer be downwardes, and neuer flye drayght. 

Two poyntes in peecing be ynough, led the moydnes 
of the earthe enter to moche into the peecinge, and fo 
leufe the glue. Therefore many poyntes be more 
plealaunt to the eye, than profitable for the vfe. 

Summe vfe to peece theyr fhaftes in the nocke wyth 
brafel, or holye, to counterwey, with the head, and I 
haue fene fumme for the fame purpofe, bore an hole a 
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lytle bineth the nocke, and put leade in it. But yet 
none of thefe wayes be anye thing needful at al, for ye 
nature of a fether in Aying^ if a man marke it wel, is 
able to bear vp a wonderful weyght : and I thinke 
fiiche peecing came vp firfl, thus: whan a good 
Archer hath broken a good fhafte, in the fethers, and 
for the fantafie he hath had to it, he is lothe to leefe 
it, and therfore doeth he peece it. And than by and 
by other eyther bycaufe it is gaye, or elles becaufe 
they wyll haue a ihafte lyke a good archer, cutteth 
theyre hole ihaftes, and peeceth them agayne : A 
thynge by my iudgement, more colllye than nedefulL 

And thus haue you heard what wood, what faffhion, 
what nockynge, what peecyngeallele mufle haue : Nowe 
foloweth the fetherynge. 

^f)L I woulde neuer haue thought you could haue 
fayd halfe fo muche of a dele, and I thynke as con- 
cemyng the lide fether and the playne head, there is 
but lytle to faye. 

5C0I. Lytle, yes trulye : for there is no one thing, 
in al (hoting, fo moche to be loked on as the fether. 
For fyrfle a quellion maye be afked, whether any other 
thing befyde a fether, be fit for a (haft or no ? if a 
fether onelye be fit, whether a goofe fether onely, 
or no ? yf a goofe fether be befl, then whether 
there be any difference, as concernynge the fether 
of an oulde goofe, and a yonge goofe : a gander, 
or a goofe : a fennye goofe, or an vplandifh goofe. 
Againe which is befl fether in any goofe, the ryght 
wing or the left wing, the pinion fether, or any other 
fether : a whyte, blacke, or greye fether? Thirdly, in 
fettyng on of your fether, whether it be pared or 
drawen with a thicke rybbe, or a thinne rybbe (the 
rybbe is ye hard quill whiche deuydeth the fether) a 
long fether better or a fhorte, fet on nere the nocke, 
or farre from the nocke, fet on flreight, or fom what 
bowyng ? and whether one or two fethers nmne on the 
bowe. Fourthly in couling or fheryng, whether high 
or lowe, whether fomewhat fwyne backed (I mufle vie 
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(hoters wordes) or ladle backed, whether rounde, or 
fquare (home ? And whether a (haft at any tyme ought 
to be plucked, and how to be plucked. 
^\}i* Surely Toxophile, I thynke manye fletchers 

1 (although daylye they haue thefe thinges in vre) if 

they were a(ked fodeynly, what they coulde faye of a 
fether, they could not faye fo moch. But I praye you 
let me heare you more at large, expreffe thofe thynges 
in a fether, the whiche you packed vp in fo narrowe a 
rowme. And fyrft whether any other thyng may be 
vfed for a fether or not 

2C0X. That was ye fyrfle poynte in dede, and 
bycaufe there foloweth many after, I wyll hye apace 
ouer them, as one that had manye a myle to ride. 
Shaftes to haue had alwayes fethers Plinius pi. 16. 36. 

J in Latin, and lulius PoUux in Greke, do i. Pol 1. zo. 

' playnlye (hewe, yet onely the Lycians I Her. Poiym. 

I reade in Herodotus to haue vfed (haftes without 

fedders. Onelye a fedder is fit for a fliafte for. iL 
caufes, fyrfle bycaufe it is leathe weake to giue 
place to the bowe, than bycaufe it is of that 
nature, that it wyll (larte vp after ye bow. So, Plate, 
wood or home can not feme, bycaufe the[y] wil 
not gyue place. Againe, Cloth, Paper, or Parchment 
can not feme, bycaufe they wyll not ryfe after the 
bowe, therfore a fedder is onely mete, bycaufe it onelye 
wyl do bothe. Nowe to looke on the fedders of all maner 
of birdes, you fhal fe fome fo lowe weke and (horte, 
fome fo courfe, ftoore and harde, and the rib fo brickie, 
thin and narrow, that it can nether be drawen, pared, 
nor yet well fet on, that except it be a fwan for a dead 
(hafte (as I knowe fome good Archers haue vfed) or a 
ducke for a flyghte whiche laftes but one (hoote, there 
is no fether but onelye of a goofe that hath all com- 
modities in it And trewelye at a (hort but, which 
fome man doth vfe, ye Pecock fether doth feldome 
kepe vp ye Ihaft eyther lyght or leuel, it is fo roughe 
and heuy, fo that many men which haue taken them 
vp for gayenefTe, hathe layde them downe agayne for 

I 
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profyte, thus for our purpofe, the Goofe is bed fether, 
for the bed (hoter. 

PfjL No that is not fo, for the bed (hoter that euer 
was vfed other fethers. 

Cox. Ye are fo cunninge in Ihootynge I praye you 
who was that 

^{)t. Hercules whyche had hys ihaftes Hesiod.ia 
fethered with Egles fethers as Hefiodus ScuicHer. 
dothe faye. 

5Coi. Well as for Hercules, feynge nether water nor 
lande, heauen nor hell, coulde fcarfe contente hym to 
abyde in, it was no meruell thoughe a fely poore goufe 
fether could not plefe him to (hoote wythal, and agayne 
as for Egles they flye fo hye and builde fo far of, yat 
they be very hard to come by. Yet welfare the gentle 
goiie which bringeth to a man euen to hys ^^ 

doore fo manye excedynge commodities. 
For the goufe is mans comforte in war and in peace 
flepynge and wakynge. What prayfe fo euer is gyuen 
to (hootynge the goufe may chalenge the bede parte in 
it How well dothe fhe make a man fare at his table ? 
Howe eafelye dothe die make a man lye in hys bed ? 
How fit euen as her fethers be onelye for diootynge, fo 
be her quylles fytte onelye for wrytyng. 

^^tlo. In deade Toxophyle that is the bede prayfe 
you gaue to a goufe yet, and furelye I would haue 
layde you had bene to blame yf you had oueilkypte it 

(Ifli, The Romaynes I trowe Philologe not fo 
muche bycaufe a goufe wyth cryinge faued the}^: 
Capitolium and head toure wyth their golden lupiter 
as Propertius doth fay very pretely in thys verfe. 

Anferis et tutum uocefuijfe louem* ProDcrthis 

Id ejl* *»wF«Mu» 

Theues on a night hadjiolne lupiter^ had a goufe not a kekede. 

Dyd make a golden goufe and fet hir in the top of ye 
Capitolium, and appoynted alfo the Cen- Ltmusi. 

fores to alow out of ye common hutche ^*^ *• 

yearly dipendes for ye findinge of certayne Geefe, ye 
Romaynes did not I faye giue al thys honor to a gotde 
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for yat good dede onely, but for other infinit mo which 
comme dayly to a man byn Geefe, and furely yf I 
ihould declame in ye prayfe of any maner of befle 
lyuyng, I would chofe a goufe, But the goufe hath 
made vs flee to farre from oure matter. Nowe fir 
ye haue hearde howe a fether mud be had, and that a 
goofe fether onely. It foloweth of a yong gofe and 
an oulde, and the refidue belonging to a fether: 
which thing I wyll (hortlye courfe ouer: wherof, 
when you knowe the properties, you maye fitte your 
fhaftes accordyng to your fhotyng, which rule you 
mufl obferue in all other thynges too, bycaufe no one 
fafhion or quantitie can be Htte for euery man, no 
more than a (hooe or a cote can be. The oulde goofe 
fether is (lyflfe and (Ironge, good for a wynde, and 
fyttefl for a deed (haft: the yonge goofe fether is 
weake and fyne, befl for a fwyfte fhaft, and it mufl be 
couled at the firfl fhering, fomewhat hye, for with 
Ihoting, it wyll fattle and faule very moche. The 
fame thing (although not fo moche) is to be con- 
fydered in a goofe and a gander. A fenny goofe, 
euen as her flefh is blacker, floorer, vnholfomer, fo is 
her fether for the fame caufe courfer floorer and 
rougher, and therfore I haue heard very good fletchers 
(aye, that the feconde fether in fome place is better 
then the pinion in other fome. Betwixt the winges is 
lytie difference, but that you mufl haue diuerfe fhaftes 
of one flight, fethered with diuerfe winges, for 
diuerfe windes: for if the wynde and the fether go 
both one way the fhaft wyll be caryed to moche. 
The pinion fethers as it hath the firfle place in the 
winge, fo it hath the fyrfl place in good fetheringe. 
You maye knowe it afore it be pared, by a bought 
whiche is in it, and agayne when it is colde, by the 
thinnefle aboue, and the thickneffe at the grounde, and 
alfo by the flifhes and finefle which wyll cary a fhaft 
better, fafler and further, euen as a fine fayle cloth 
doth a fhyppe. 
The coulour of the fether is lefle to be regarded. 



jret fommewhat to be looked on: for a good whyte, 
. you haue fometyme an yll greye. Yet furelye it 
ilandeth with good reafon to haue the cocke fether 
black or greye, as it were to gyue a man warning 
to nocke ryght The cocke fether is called that 
which (landeth aboue in ryght nocking, which if you 
do not obferue the other fethers mufl nedes run on the 
bowe, and fo marre your (hote. And thus farre of the 
goodnelTe and choyfe of your fether: now foloweth the 
fetting on. Wherin you mull looke that your fethers be 
not drawen for haflinefle, but pared euen and llreyghte 
with diligence. The fletcher draweth a fether when 
he hath but one fwappe at it with his knyfe, and then 
playneth it a lytle, with rubbynge it ouer his knyfe. 
He pareth it when he taketh leyfure and hede to make 
euery parte of the ryb apt to ftand llreight, and euen 
on vpon the (lele. This thing if a man take not heede 
on, he maye chaunce haue caufe to faye fo of his 
fletcher, as in dreffinge of meate is communelye fpoken 
of Cookes: and that is, that God fendeth vs good 
fethers, but the deuyll noughtie Fletchers. Yf any 
fletchers heard me faye thus, they wolde not be 
angrye with me, excepte they were yll fletchers : and 
yet by reafon, thofe fletchers too, ought rather to 
amend them felues for doing yll, then be angry with 
me for faying truth. The ribbe in a (lyffe fether may 
be thinner, for fo it wyll flande cleaner on : but in a 
weake fether you mufl leaue a thicker ribbe, or els yf 
the ryb which is the foundacion and grounde, wherin 
nature hath fet euerye clefte of the fether, be taken to 
nere the fether, it mufle nedes folowe, that the fether 
{hall faule, and droupe downe, euen as any herbe 
doeth whyche hath his roote to nere taken on with a 
fpade. The lengthe and (hortnefle of the fether, 
ferueth for diuers fhaftes, as a long fether for a long 
heauy, or byg (hafte, the fhorte fether for the contrary. 
Agayne the (horte may llande farther, the longe nerer 
the nocke. Youre fether mufle flande almoofle 
ftreyght on, but yet after that forte, yat it maye tume 
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rounde in flyinge. And here I confider the wonder- 
full nature of Ihootynge, whiche (landeth all togyther by 
that falhion, which is mode apte for quicke mouynge, 
and that is by roundeneffe. For firfle the bowe mull be 
gathered rounde, in drawyng it mud come rounde com- 
paffe, the flrynge mufte be rounde, the (lele rounde, the 
bed nocke rounde, the feather (home fomwhat rounde, 
the fhafte in flyenge, mufle tume rounde, and if it flye 
far, it flyeth a rounde compace. For eyther aboue 
or benethe a rounde compace, hyndereth the flyinge. 
Moreouer bothe the fletcher in makynge your fhafte, 
and you in nockynge your fhafte, mufle take heede 
that two fethers equallye runne on the bowe. For 
yf one fether runne alone on the bowe, it ihal 
quickely be wome, and fhall not be able to matche 
with the other fethers, and agayne at the lowfe, yf the 
ihafle be lyght, it wyl flarte, if it be heuye, it wil hoble. 
And thus as concemyng fettyng on of your fether. 
Nowe of coulynge. 

To fhere a fhafte hyghe or lowe, mufle be as the 
fhafte is, heauy or lyght, great or lytle, long or fhort 
The fwyne backed fafhion, maketh the fhaft deader, 
for it gathereth more ayer than the faddle backed, and 
therfore the faddle backe is furer for daunger of 
wether, and fitter for fmothe fliing. Agayn to fhere 
a fhaft rounde, as they were wount fomtime to do, or 
after the triangle fafhion, whyche is muche vfed nowe 
a dayes, bothe be good. For roundneffe is apte for 
fliynge of his owne nature, and al maner of triangle 
fafhion, (the fharpe poynte goyng before) is alfo 
naturally apte for quycke entrynge, and therfore fayth 
Cicero, that cranes taught by nature, ob- 
feme in flyinge a triangle fafhion alwayes, * °*'' *°^* 
bycaufe it is fo apte to perce and go thorowe the 
ayer wythall. Lafle of all pluckynge of fethers is 
noughte, for there is no fuerty in it, therfore let euery 
archer haue fuch fhaftes, that he maye bothe knowe 
them and truft them at euery chaunge of wether. Yet 
if they mufl nedes be plucked, plucke them as litle as 
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can be, for fo (hal they be the lefTe vnconftante. And 
thus I haue knit vp in as fhorte a roume as I coulde, 
the bed fethers fetheringe and coulinge of a fhafte. 

|3{)f« I thynke furelye you haue fo taken vp the 
matter wyth you, yat you haue lefte nothynge be- 
hinde you. Nowe you haue brought a (hafte to the 
head, whiche if it were on, we had done as con- 
cemyng all inflnimentes belongyng to (hootynge. 

QTox. NecefTitie, the inuentour of all goodnefle (as 
all authours in a maner, doo faye) amonges all other 
thinges inuented a fhaft heed, firfle to faue the ende 
from breakyng, then it made it (harpe to (lycke better, 
after it made it of flrong matter, to lad better: Lafl 
of all experience and wyfedome of men, hathe brought 
it to fuche a perfitneffe, that there is no one thing fo 
profitable, belongyng to artillarie, either to llryke a 
mannes enemye forer in warre, or to fhoote nerer the 
marke at home, then is a fitte heed for both purpofes. 
For if a fliaft lacke a heed, it is worth nothynge for 
neither vfe. Therfore feinge heedes be fo neceffary, 
they mufl of neceflitie, be wel looked vpon. Heedes 
for warre, of longe tyme haue ben made, not onely 
of diuers matters, but alfo of diuers fafhions. The 
Troians had heedes of yron, as this verfe fpoken 
of Pandarus, fheweth : 

Vp^ the pappe hisjhing did he pull^ his Jhaft to the harde 
y^^' Iliados.4 

The Grecians had heedes of braffe, as Vlyffes (haftes 
were heeded, when he llewe Antinous, and the other 
wowers of Penelope. 

Quite through a dore,JUwe ajhafte with a brajfe head, 

Odysie.sx. 

It is playne in Homer, where Menelaus was 
wounded of Pandarus (hafte, yat the heedes were not 
glewed on, but tyed on with a (Iring, as uiado*. 
the commentaries in Greke playnelye telL ** 

And therfore fhoters at that tyme to carry their (haftes 
withoute heedes, vntill they occupyed them, and than 
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fet on an heade as it apereth in Homer the. xxi. 
booke Odyffd^ where Penelope brought Vlixes bowe * 
downe amonges the gentlemen, whiche came on wow- 
ing to her, that he whiche was able to bende it and 
drawe it, might inioye her, and after her 
folowed a mayde fayth Homer, carienge r*^*** 

a bagge full of heades, bothe of iron and braffe. 

The men of Scythia, vfed heades of braffe. The 
men of Inde vfed heades of yron. The Ethiopians 
vfed heades of a harde fharpe (lone, as qj^^ 

bbthe Herodotus and Pollux do tel. Hero 
The Germanes as Cornelius Tacitus doeth ^oXym 

laye, had theyr fhaftes headed with bone, and many 
countryes bothe of olde tyme and nowe, vfe heades 
of home, but of all other )rron and (lyle mulle nedes 
be the fittefl for heades. 

lulius Pollux calleth otherwyfe than we doe, where 
the fethers be the head, and that whyche , m , 

,,,,,, „ 1 , ' I. Pol. X : 10. 

we call the head, he calleth the poynte. 

Falhion of heades is diuers and that of olde tyme : 
two maner of arrowe heades fayeth Pollux, was vfed 
in olde tyme. The one he calleth oyictvoc defcrybynge 
it thus, hauyng two poyntes or barbes, lookjoig backe* 
warde to the ftele and the fethers, which furely we call 
in Englifhe a brode arrowe head or a fwalowe tayle. 
The other he calleth yXwx*c, hauing. ii. po3mtes flretch- 
yng forwarde, and this Englyfh men do call a forke- 
head : bothe thefe two kyndes of heades, were vfed in 
Homers dayes, for Teucer vfed forked heades, fayinge 
thus to Agamemnon. 

EighU good Jlia/Us haue IJhotfUhe I came^ eche one wytk aforki 
heade. Iliad. 8. 

Pandarus heades and Vlyffes heades were broode 
arrow heades, as a man maye leame in Homer that 
woulde be curioufe in knowyng that matter. Hercules 
vfed forked heades, but yet they had thre pointes or- 
forkes, when other mennes had but twoo. piutarchu« 
The Parthyans at that great battell where »» CiaMo. 
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they flewe ritche Craflus and his fonne vfed brode 
Arrowe heades, whyche flacke fo fore that the 
Romaynes could not poule them out agayne. Corn- 
modus the Emperoure vfed forked heades, H«odia- 
whofe facion Herodiane doeth lyuely and ' 

naturally defcribe, fa)dnge that they were lyke the fliap 
of a new mone wherwyth he would fmite of the heade of 
abirde and neuer miffe, other facion of heades haue not 
I red on. Our Englylhe heades be better in war than 
eyther forked heades, or brode arrowe heades. For 
firfte the ende beynge lyghter they flee a great deele 
the fafler, and by the fame reafon gyueth a far forer 
ilripe. Yea and I fuppofe if ye fame lytle barbes 
whiche they haue, were clene put away, they (huld 
be far better. For thys euery man doth graunt, yat a 
(haft as long as it flyeth, turnes, and whan it leueth 
tumyng it leueth goyng any farther. And euery 
thynge that enters by a tumynge and boring facion, 
the more flatter it is, the worfe it enters, as a knife 
thoughe it be (harpe yet becaufe of the edges, wil not 
bore fo wel as a bodkin, for euery rounde thynge 
enters belle and therefore nature, fayeth Ariflotle, made 
the rayne droppes rounde for quicke percynge the 
ayer. Thus, eyther (haftes tume not in flyeng, or els 
our flatte arrowe heades (loppe the (hafte in entrynge. 

^I^i. But yet Toxophile to holde your communica- 
tion a lytle I fuppofe the flat heade is better, bothe 
bycaufe it maketh a greter hoole, and alfo bycaufe it 
flicks fafler in. 

5C01. Thefe two reafons as they be bothe trewe, fo 
they be both nought. For fyrfl the lefTe hoole, yf it 
be depe, is the worfl to heale agayn : when a man 
(hoteth at hys enemy, he defyreth rather yat it fhould 
enter far, than flick fafL For what remedye is it I 
praye you for hym whych is fmitten with a depe 
wounde to pouU out the fhafl quickely, except it be to 
hafle his death fpedely ? thus heades whyche make a 
lytle hole and depe, be better in war, than thofe which 
make a great hole and flicke fafl in. 
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lulius Pollux maketh mendon of cer- PoUux. 7. 
tayne kindes of heades for war which beare ^'^ ^' 

fyre in them, and fcripture alfo fpeaketh fomwhat of 
the feme. Herodotus doth tell a won- 
derfull pollicy to be done by Xerxes what **^' ™*' 
tyme he befeged the great Toure in Athenes : He 
made his Archers binde there fhafte heades aboute 
wyth towe, and than fet it on fyre and ihoote them, 
whych thyng done by many Archers fet all the places 
on fyre, whych were of matter to bume ; and befydes 
that dafed the men wythin, fo yat they knewe not 
whyther to tume them. But to make an ende of all 
heades forwarre I woulde vry(he that the head makers 
of Englande ihoulde make their fheafe arrowe heades 
more harder poynted then they be : for I my felfe haue 
fene of late fuch heades fet vpon fheafe Arrowes, as ye 
officers yf they had fene them woulde not haue bene 
content wyth all. 

Now as concemyng heades for pryckyng, which is 
oure purpofe, there be dyuerfe kyndes, fome be blonte 
heades, fome fharpe, fome both blonte and fharpe. 
The blont heades men vfe bycaufe they perceaue 
them to be good, to kepe a lengthe wyth all, they 
kepe a good lengthe, bycaufe a man poulethe them no 
ferder at one tyme tiian at another. For in felynge 
the plompe ende alwayes equallye he may lowfe them. 
Yet in a winde, and agaynfle the wynd the wether hath 
fo much power on the brode end, yat no man can 
kepe no fure lengthe, wyth fuch a heade. Therfore a 
blont hede in a caulme or downe a wind is very good, 
otherwyfe none worfe. 

Sharpe heades at the ende wythout anye fhoulders 
(I call that the fhoulder in a heade whyche a mans 
finger fhall feele afore it come to the poynte) wyll 
perche quycklye throughe a wynde, but yet it hath. iL 
difcommodities, the one that it wyll kepe no lengthe, 
it kepeth no lengthe, bycaufe no manne can poule it 
certaynly as far one tyme as at an other : it is not 
diawen certaynlye fo far one tyme as at an other, 
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bycaufe it lackethe ihouldrynge wherwyth as W3rth a 
fure token a man myghte be warned when to lowfe, 
and alfo bycaufe menne are afrayde of the fharpe 
poynt for fettyng it in ye bow. The feconde incom- 
moditie is when it is lyghted on ye ground, ye fmal 
poynte (hall at euery tyme be in ieopardye of hurtynge, 
whyche thynge of all other wyll foneft make the fhafte 
lefe the lengthe. Now when blonte heades be good 
to kepe a lengthe wythall, yet noughte for a wynde, 
fharpe heades good to perche the wether wyth al, 
yet nought for a length, certayne headeraakers 
dwellyng in London perceyuynge the commoditie of 
both kynde of heades io3aied wyth a difcommoditie, 
inuented newe files and other inftrumentes where wyth 
[t]he[y] broughte heades for pryckynge to fuch a per- 
fitneffe, that all the commodities of the twoo other 
heades fliould be put in one heade wyth out anye dis- 
commoditie at all. They made a certayne kjmde of 
heades whyche men call hie rigged, creafed, or (houl- 
dred heades, or fyluer fpone heades, for a certayne 
lykeneffe that fuche heades haue wyth the knob ende 
of fome fyluer fpones. 

Thefe heades be good both to kepe a length withal 
and alfo to perche a wynde wythal, to kepe a length 
wythall bycaufe a man maye certaynly poide it to the 
(houldrynge euery (hoote and no farther, to perche a 
wynde wythall bycaufe the pointe firom the (boulder 
forwarde, breketh the wether as al other (harpe thynges 
doo. So the blonte (houlder feruethe for a fure lengthe 
kepynge, the poynte alfo is euer fit, for a roughe and 
greate wether percyng. And thus much as (hortlye as 
I could, as concemyng heades both for war and peace. 

Pf|L But is there no cunning as concerning fetting 
on of ve head ? 

SCfli. Wei remembred. But that poynt belongeth to 
fletchers, yet you may defyre hym to fet youre heade, 
full on, and clofe on. Ful on is whan the wood is 
be[n]t hard vp to the ende or (loppynge of the heade, 
clofe on, is when there is lefte wood on euerye fyde 
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the ihafte, ynoughe to fyll the head withally or when it 
IS neyther to little nor yet to greate. If there be any 
faulte in any of thefe poyntes, ye head whan it lyghteth 
on any hard (lone or groui^e wil be in ieoperdy. 
eyther of breakynge, or els otherw3rfe hurtynge. Stop- 
pynge of heades eyther wyth leade, or any thynge els, 
ihall not nede now, bycanfe euery filuer fpone, or 
(howldred head is (lopped of it felfe. Shorte heades be 
better than longe : For firde the longe head is worfe 
for the maker, to fyle (Irayght compace euery waye : 
agayne it is worfe for the fletcher to fet (Irayght on : 
thyrdlye it is alwayes in more ieoperdie of breakinge, 
whan it is on. And nowe I trowe Philologe, we haue 
done as concemynge all Indrumentes belongyng to 
ihootynge, whiche euery fere archer ought, to prouyde for 
hym felfe. And there remayneth. ii. thynges behinde, 
whiche be generall or common to euery man the 
Wether and the Marke, but bicaufe they be fo knit 
wyth (hootynge (Irayght, or kepynge of a lengthe, I 
wyll deferre them to that place, and now we will come, 
(God wyllyng) to handle oure indrumentes, the thing 
that euery man defireth to do wel. 

^I^i. If you can teache me fo well to handle thefe 
indrumentes as you haue defcribed them, I fuppofe I 
ihalbe an archer good ynough. 

5C01. To leame any thing (as you knowe better than 
I Philologe) and fpeciallye to do a thing with a mannes 
handes, mud be done if a man woulde be excellent, in 
his youthe. Yonge trees in gardens, which lacke al 
fenfes, and beades without realon, when they be yong, 
may with handling and teaching, be brought to won- 
derfuU thynges. And this is not onely true in natural 
thinges, but in artificiall thinges to, as the potter mod 
connyngly doth cad his pottes whan his claye is fofte 
and workable, and waxe taketh printe whan it is 
warme, and leathie weke, not whan claye and waxe be 
hard and oulde : and euen fo, euerye man in his youthe, 
bothe with witte and body is mode apte and pliable 
to receyue any cunnyng that (hulde be taught hym. 
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This communication of teaching youthe, maketh me 
to remembre the right worlhipfuU and my fmguler good 
mayller, Sir Humfrey Wingfelde, to whom nexte God, 
I ought to refer for his manifolde benefites beflowed 
on me, the poore talent of leamyng, vrhiche god hath 
lent me : and for his fake do I owe my feruice to all 
other of the name and noble houfe of the Wyngfeldes, 
bothe in woord and dede. Thys worlhypfuU man hath 
euer loued and vfed, to haue many children brought 
vp in leamynge in his houfe amonges whome I my felfe 
was one. For whom at terme tymes he woulde bryng 
downe from London bothe bowe and fliaftes. And 
when they fhuld playe he woulde go with them him 
felfe in to the fyelde, and fe them ihoote, and he that 
(hot fayrefl, ihulde haue the bed bowe and (haftes, 
and he that (hot ilfauouredlye, fhulde be mocked of 
his felowes, til he (hot better. 

Woulde to god all Englande had vfed or wolde vfe 
to lay the foundacion of youth, after the example of 
this worfhipful man in bringjrng vp chyldren in the 
Booke and the Bowe : by whiche two thynges, the hole 
common welth both in peace and warre is chefelye 
ruled and defended wythall. 

But to our purpofe, he that mufle come to this high 
perfe6tnes in fhootyng which we fpeake of, mufte nedes 
begin to leame it in hys youthe, the omitting of whiche 
thinge in Englande, both maketh fewer (hooters, and 
alfo euery man that is a ihoter, fhbte warfe than he 
myght, if he were taught 

jpflf. Euen as I knowe that this is true, whiche you 
laye, euen fo Toxophile, haue you quyte difcouraged 
me, and dravren my minde cleane from (hootynge, 
feinge by this reafon, no man yat hath not vfed it in 
his youthe can be excellent in it And I fuppofe the 
lame refon woulde difcourage many other mo, yf they 
hearde you talke after this forte. 

HLox. This thyng Philologe, (hall difcourage no man 
that is wjrfe. For I wyll proue yat wifdome may worke 
the fame thinge in a man, that nature doth in a chylde. 
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A chylde by thre thinges, is brought to excellencie. 
By Aptneffe, Defire, and Feare : AptnefTe maketh hym 
pliable lyke waxe to be formed and falhioned, euen as a 
man woulde haue hym. Defyre to be as good or better, 
than his felowes : and Feare of them whome he is 
vnder, wyl caufe hym take great labour and pa)me 
with diligent hede, in leamynge any thinge, wherof 
procedeth at the lade excellency and perfedlneffe. 

A man maye by wifdome in leamyng any thing, 
and fpecially to ihoote, haue thre lyke commodities 
alfo, wherby he maye, as it were become younge 
agayne, and fo attayne to excellencie. For as a 
childe is apte by naturall youth, fo a man by vfyng at 
the firfle weake bowes, far vndemeth his (Irength, 
fhal be as pliable and readye to be taught fayre 
Ihotyng as any chylde : and daylye vfe of the fame, 
fhal both kepe hym in fayer fhotyng, and alfo at ye 
lad bryng hym to (Ironge (hoot)aige. 

And in Aede of the feruente defyre, which pro- 
uoketh a chylde to be better than hys felowe, lette a 
man be as muche flirred vp with fhamefaflnes to be 
worfe than all other. And the fame place that feare 
hathe in a chylde, to compell him to take peyne, the 
lame hath loue of fhotyng in a man, to caufe hym 
forfake no labour, withoute whiche no man nor chylde 
can be excellent And thus whatfoeuer a chylde 
may be taught by Aptneffe, Defire, and Feare, the 
lame thing in fhootynge, maye a man be taughte by 
weake bowes, Shamefaflneife and Loue. 

And hereby you may fe that that is true whiche 
Cicero fayeth, that a man by vfe, may be broughte to 
a newe nature. And this I dare be bould to faye, that 
any man whiche will wifely begynne, and conllantlye 
perfeuer in this trade of leamyng to fhote, (hall attayne 
to perfedbiefle therein. 

1^l)U This commimication Toxophile, doeth pleafe 
me verye well, and nowe I perceyue that mode gene- 
rally and chefly youthe mufle be taughte to Ihoote, and 
fecondarilye no man is debarred therfrom excepte it be 
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more thorough his owne negligence for bicaufe he wyll 
not leame,than any difabilitie, bicaufe he can not leme. 

Therfore seyng I wyll be glad to folowe your counfell 
in chofynge my bowe and other inflnimentes, and alfo 
am afhamed that I. can ihote no better than I can, 
moreouer hauynge fuche a loue toward ihotynge by 
your good reafons to day, that I wyll foiiake no 
labour in the exercife of the fame, I befeche you 
imagyn that we had bothe bowe and (haftes here, and 
teache me howe I (hould handle them, and one thynge 
I defyre you, make me as fayre an Archer as you can. 

For thys I am fure in leamynge all other matters, 
nothynge is broughte to the mood profytable vfe, which 
is not handled after the moofl cumlye fafhion. As 
mailers of fence haue no flroke fit ether to hit an 
other or elfe to defende hym felfe, whyche is not 
ioyned wyth a wonderfuU cumlineffe. A Cooke can 
not chop hys herbes neither quickelye nor hanfomlye 
excepte he kepe fuche a mefure with hys choppynge 
kniues as woulde delyte a manne both to fe hym and 
heare hym. 

Euerye hand craft man that workes bed for hys 
owne profyte, workes mofl femelye to other mens 
fight Agayne in buyldynge a houfe, in makynge a 
(hyppe, euery parte the more hanfomely, they be 
io)med for profyt and lafle, the more cumlye they be 
falhioned to euery mans fyght and eye. Nature it 
felfe taught men to io3me alwayes welfauourednefie 
with protytablenefle. As in man, that ioynt or pece 
which is by anye chaunce depriued of hys cumly- 
neffe the fame is alfo debarred of hys vfe and profy- 
tableneffe. 

As he that is gogle eyde and lokes a fquinte hath 
both hys countenaunce clene marred, and hys fight 
fore blemmylhed, and fo in all other members lyke. 
Moreouer what tyme of the yeare bryngeth moode 
profyte wyth it for mans vfe, the lame alfo couereth 
and dekketh bothe earthe and trees wyth mood cumly- 
neffe for mans pleafure. And that tyme whych takethe 
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awaye the pleafure of the grounde, carieth wyth hym 
alfo the profyt of the grounde, as eueiy man by expe- 
rience knoweth in harde and roughe winters. Some 
thynges there be whych haue no other ende, but onely 
cumlyneffe, as payntyng, and Daunfing. And vertue it 
felfe is nothynge eles but cumlyneffe, as al Philo- 
fophers do agree in opinion, therfore feynge that whych 
is bed done in anye matters, is alwayes moofl cumlye 
done as both Plato and Cicero in manye places 
do proue, and daylye experience dothe teache in other 
thynges, I praye you as I fayde before teatche me to 
flioote as fa)nre, and welfauouredly as you can imagen. 

iloi. Trewlye Philologe as you proue verye well in 
other matters, the bed Ihootynge, is alwayes the moofl 
cumlye (hootynge but thys you know as well as I that 
Craffus (hewethe in Cicero that as cumlineffe is the 
chefe poynt, and mod to be fought for in all thynges, 
fo cumlyneffe onlye, can neuer be taught by any Arte 
or craft. But maye be perceyued well when it is done, 
not defcribed wel how it fliould be done. 

Yet neuertheleffe to comme to it there be manye 
waye whych wayes men haue affayde in other matters, 
as yf a man would folowe in leamynge to fhoote 
faire, the noble paynter Zeuxes in payntyng Helena, 
whyche to make his Image bewtifuU dyd chofe out v. 
of the fa3n:efl maydes in al the countrie aboute, and in 
beholdynge them conce)aied and drewe out fuche an 
Image that it far exceded al other, bycaufe the comeli- 
neffe of them al was broughte in to one moofl perf3rte 
comelineffe: So lykewyfe in fhotynge yf a man, woulde 
fet before hys eyes. v. or. vi. of the fayrefl Archers that 
euer he law fhoote, and of one leame to flande, of a 
nother to drawe, of an other to lowfe, and fo take of 
euery man, what euery man coulde do befl, I dare laye 
he fhoulde come to fuche a coml3nieffe as neuer man 
came to yet As for an example, if the moofl comely 
poynte in fhootynge that Hewe Prophete the Kynges 
feruaunte hath and as my frendes Thomas and Raufe 
Cantrell doth vfe with the moofl femelye facyons that 
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iii or iiiL excellent Archers haue befide, were al ioyned 
in one, I am fure all men woulde wonder at ye excellencie 
of it And this is one waye to leame to Ihoote fa)rre. 

|3|^i. This is very wel truly, but I praye you teache 
me fomewhat of Ihootyng fayre youre felfe. 

Xox. I can teache you to fhoote fayre, euen as 
Socrates taught a man ones to knowe God, for when 
he axed hym what was God : naye fayeth he I can tell 
you better what God is not, as God is not yll, God is 
vnfpeakeable, vnfearcheable and fo forth : Euen lyke- 
wyfe can I foye of fayre (hootyng, it hath not this dif- 
commodite with it nor that difcommoditie, and at lad 
a man maye fo fhifte all the difcommodities from 
(hootynge that there fhall be left no thynge behynde 
but fayre (hootynge. And to do this the better you 
mull remember howe that I toulde you when I de- 
fcrybed generally the hole nature of fliootyng that 
fayre (hotyng came of thefe thynges, of llandynge, 
nockynge, drawynge, howldynge and lowfynge, the 
whych I wyll go ouer as (hortly as I can, defcribynge 
the difcommodities that men commonly vfe in all 
partes of theyr bodies, that you yf you faulte in any 
fuch maye knowe it and fo go about to amend it. 
Faultes in Archers do excede 8ie number of Archers, 
whyche come wyth vfe of flioot)aige wythoute teach- 
ynge. Vfe and cuflome feparated from knowlege 
and leamynge, doth not onely hurt fliootynge, but the 
mooil weyghtye thynges in the worlde befide: And 
therfore I maruayle moche at thofe people whyche 
be the mayneteners of vfes withoute knowlege hauynge 
no other worde in theyr mouthe but thys vfe, vfe, cufl- 
ome, cullome. Suche men more wylful than wyfe, 
belide other difcommodities, take all place and occaiion 
from al amendment And thys I fpeake generally of 
vfe and cullome. 

Whych thynge yf a learned man had it in hande 
jbX woulde applye it to anye one matter, he myght 
handle it wonderfullye. But as for Ihootyng, vfe is the 
onely caufe of all fautes in it and therfore chyldeme 
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more eafly and foner maye be taught to fhote excel- 
lentlye then men, bycaufe chyldeme may be taught 
to (hoote well at the fyrfle, men haue more payne to 
vnleame theyr yll vfes, than they haue laboure after- 
warde to come to good (hootynge. ' 

AH the difcommodities whiche ill cuftome hath 
graflfed in archers, can neyther be quycklye pouUed 
out, nor yet fone reckened of me, they be fo manye. 

Some (hooteth, his head fonvarde as though he 
woulde byte the marke; an other flareth wyth hys 
eyes, as though they fliulde flye out : An other 
\vinketh with one eye, and loketh with the other : 
Some make a face \vith writhing theyr mouthe and 
countenaunce fo, as though they were doyng you wotte 
what : An other blereth out his tonge : An other 
byteth his lyppes : An other holdeth his necke a wrye. 
In drawyng fome fet fuche a compaffe, as thoughe 
they woulde toume about, and blyffe all the feelde : 
Other heaue theyr hand nowe vp nowe downe, that a 
man can not deceme wherat they wolde Ihote, an 
other waggeth the vpper ende of his bow one way, 
the ne)rther ende an other waye. An other Avil fland 
po)mtinge his Ihafte at the marke a good whyle and by 
and by he wyll gyue hym a whip, and awaye or a man 
wite. An other maketh fuche a wreflling with his 
gere, as thoughe he were able to fhoote no more as 
longe as he lyued. An other draweth foftly to ye mid- 
des, and by and by it is gon, you can not knowe howe. 

An other draweth his fhafte lowe at the brealle, 
as thoughe he woulde fhoote at a rouynge marke, and 
by and by he lifteth his arme vp pricke heyghte. An 
other maketh a wrynchinge with hys backe, as though 
a manne p)mched hym behynde. 

An other coureth downe, and layethout his but- 
tockes, as though he Ihoulde fhoote at crowes. 

An other fetteth forwarde hys lefte legge, and draw- 
eth backe wyth head and fhowlders, as thoughe he 
pc^ed at a rope, or els were afrayed of ye marke. 
An other draweth his fhafte well, vntyll wythin. u. 

X 
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fyngers of the head, and than he flayeth a lyttle, to 
looke at hys marke, and that done, pouleth it vp to 
the head, and lowfedi : whych waye although fumme 
excellent fhoters do vfe, yet furely it is a faulte, and 
good mennes faultes are not to be folowcd. 

Summe men drawe to farre, fumme to (horte, fumme 
to flowlye, fumme to quickely, fumme holde ouer longe, 
fumme let go ouer fone. 

Summe fette theyr (liafte on the grounde, and fetch- 
eth him vpwarde. An other poynteth vp towarde the 
(kye, and fo bryngeth hym downewardes. 

Ones I fawe a manne whyche vfed a brafar on his 
cheke, or elles he had fcratched all the fkynne of the 
one fyde, of his face, with his drawynge hand. 

An other I fawe, whiche at euerye Ihoote, after the 
loofe, lyfted vp his ryght legge fo far, that he was euer 
in ieoperdye of faulyng. 

Summe flampe fonvarde, and fumme leape back- 
warde. All thefe faultes be eyther in the drawynge, 
or at the loofe : with many other mo whiche you 
may eafelye perceyue, and fo go about to auoyde them. 

Nowe afterwarde whan the fliafte is gone, men haue 
manye faultes, whyche euell Cuftome hath broughte 
them to, and fpecially in cryinge after the Ihafte, and 
fpeakynge woordes fcarce honefl for fuche an honed 
paflyme. 

Suche woordes be verye tokens of an ill mynde, 
and manifefle fignes of a man that is fubiedle to in- 
meafurable a£fe6lions. Good mennes eares do abhor 
them, and an honefl man therfore wyl auoyde them. 
And befydes thofe whiche mufte nedes haue theyr 
tongue thus walkynge, other men vfe other fautes as 
fome ^vill take theyr bowe and writhe and wrinche it, 
to poule in his fhafte, when it flyeth wyde, as yf he 
draue a carte. Some wyll gyue two or. iii. ftiydes 
forwarde, daunfmg and hoppynge after his fhafte, as 
long as it flyeth, as though he were a madman. 
Some which feare to be to farre gone, runne backe- 
. warde as it were to poule his fhafte backe. Another 
runneth forwarde, whan he feareth to be fhort, heau- 
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ynge after his armes, as though he woulde helpe his 
ihs^e to flye. An other writhes or runneth a fyde, to 
poule in his fhafte llrayght One lifteth vp his heele, 
and fo holdeth his foote flill, as longe as his Ihafte 
flyeth. An other cafleth his arme backewarde after 
the lowfe. And an other fw}Tiges hys bowe aboute 
hym, as it were a man with a (lafFe to make roume in 
a game place. And manye other faultes there be, 
whiche nowe come not to my rcmembraunce. Thus 
as you haue hearde, manye archers wyth marrynge 
theyr face and countenaunce, \vyth other partes, of 
theyr bodye, as it were menne that flioulde daunce an- 
tiques, be farre from the comelye porte in flioot)mge, 
whiche he that woulde be excellent mufle looke for. 

Of thefe faultes I haue verie many my felfe, but I 
talke not of my fliootynge, but of the generall nature 
of (hootynge. Nowe )anagin an Archer that is cleane 
wythout al thefe faultes and I am fure euerye man 
would be delyted to fe hym fhoote. 

And althoughe fuche a perfyte cumlyneffe can not 
be expreffed wyth any precepte of teachyng, as Cicero 
and other learned menne do faye, yet I wyll fpeake 
(accordyng to my lytle knowlege) that thing in it, 
whych yf you folowe, althoughe you (hall not be 
w)rthout fault, yet your fault Ihal neyther quickly be 
perceued, nor yet greatly rebuked of them that flande 
by. Standyng, nockyng, drawyng, hold)mg, lowfyng, 
done as they fhoulde be done, make fayre (hootynge. 

The fyrfte po)aite is when a man (houlde (bote, to 
take fuche footyng and (landyng as (hal be 
both cumlye to the eye and profytable to ^°*** 

hys vfe, fettyng hys countenaunce and al the other partes 
of hys bodye after fuche a behauiour and porte, that 
bothe al hys (Irengthe may be employed to hys owne 
mood a[d]uantage, and hys (hoot made and handled 
to other mens pleafure and delyte. A man mu(l not 
go to haftely to it, for that is ra(hne(re, nor yet make 
to much to do about it, for yat is curiofitie, ye one 
fote mufl not (lande to far from the other, lede he 
(loupe to muche whyche is vnfemelye, nor yet to nere 
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together, lefle he flande to flreyght vp, for fo a man (hall 
neyther vfe hys (Irengthe well, nor yet (lande (ledfalllye. 

The meane betwyxt bothe mufl be kept, a thing 
more pleafaunte to behoulde when it is done, than eafie 
to be taught howe it fhoulde be done. 

To nocke well is the eafiefl poynte of all, and there 
misnocunninge,butonelyedylygentehede ' 
gyuyng, to fet hys fhafte neyther to hye nor ^"^ 

to lowe, but euen llreyght ouertwharte hys bowe, Vn- 
conflante nockynge maketh a man leefe hys lengthe. 

And befydes that, yf the fhafte hande be hye and 
the bowe hande lowe, or contrarie, bothe the bowe is 
in ieopardye of brekynge, and the fhafte, yf it be lytle, 
\vyll ftart : yf it be great it wyll hobble. Nocke the 
cocke fether vpward alwayes as I toulde you when I 
defcribed the fether. And be fure alwayes yat your 
flringe flip not out of the nocke, for then al is in 
ieopardye of breakynge. 

Drawynge well is the befl parte of 
fhootyng. Men in oulde tyme vfed other rawyng©- 
maner of drawynge than we do. They vfed to drawe 
low at the brefl, to the ryght pap and no farther, and this 
to be trew is playne in Homer, where he defcrybeth 
Pandarus fhootynge. lUad. 4. 

J^ to the pap his flringe dyd hepul^ hisfltafte to the hard heed. 

The noble women of Scythia vfed the fame fafhyon 
of fhootyng low at the brefl, and bicaufe there lefte 
pap hindrcd theyr fhootynge at the lowfe they cut it 
of when they were yonge, and therfore be they caUed 
in lackynge theyr pap Amazones. Nowe a dayes 
contrarye wyfe we diawe to the ryghte eare and not to 
the pap. Whether the olde waye in drawynge low to 
the pap, or the new way to draw a loft to ProcmMos 
the eare be better, an excellente wryter in h***- ^^ 
Greke called Procopius doth laye hys mynde, fhewyng 
yat the oulde fafhyon in drawing to ye pap was 
nought of no pithe, and therfore feith Procopius : is 
Artyllarye difprayfed in Homer whych calleth it 
ovTilavov. I. Weake and able to do no good. Draw- 
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yng to the eare he prayfeth greatly, whereby men 
(hoote bothe flronger and longer : drawynge therfore 
to the eare is better than to drawe at the brefle. 
And one thyng commeth into my remembraunce nowe 
Philologe when I fpeake of chrawyng, that 1 neuer 
red of other kynde of (hootyng, than drawing wyih. a 
mans hand ether to the brefle or eare : This thyng 
haue I fought for in Homer Herodotus and Plutarch, 
and therfore I meniayle how crof bowes came fyrll vp, 
of the which I am fure a man fhall finde rmabowfa. 
lytle mention made on in any good Authour. 
Leo the Emperoure woulde haue hys fouldyers 
<lrawe quycklye in warre, for that maketh a fhaft flie 
a pace. In (hootynge at the pryckes, hafly and quicke 
drawing is neyther fure nor yet cumlye. Therfore to 
drawe eafely and vniformely, that is for to faye not 
waggyng your hand, now vpwarde, nowdownewardc, but 
alwayes after one fafhion vntil you come to the rig or 
fhouldring of ye head, is bed both for profit and femeli- 
neffe, Holdjmge mufl not be longe, for it w idin 

bothe putteth a bowe in ieopardy, and alfo ° '' 

marreth a mans fhoote, it mufl be fo lytle yat it maybe 
perce)aied better in a mans mynde when it is done,^an 
feene with a mans eyes when it is in doyng. 

Lowfynge mufle be muche lyke. So ""^r^v^ 

quycke and hard yat it be wyth oute all girdes, fo 
fofte and gentle that the fhafte flye not as it were 
fente out of a bow cafe. The meane betwixte bothe, 
whyche is perfyte lowfjmge is not fo hard to be 
folowed in fhootynge as it is to be defcrybed in 
teachyng. For cleane lowfynge you mufl take hede of 
hyttynge any thjnige aboute you. And for 
the fame purpofe Leo the Emperour would 
haue al Archers in war to haue both theyr heades 
pouled, and there berdes fhauen lefte the heare of theyr 
heades fhuld (lop the fyght of the eye, the heere of 
theyr berdes hinder the courfe of the flrynge. 

And thefe preceptes I am fure Philologe yf you folowe 
in flandyng, nockyng, drawynge, holdynge, and lowfynge, 
ihal bryng you at the lad to excellent fayre (hooQmge. 
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PJf: All tliefe thynges Toxophile althoughe I bothe 
nowe perceyue tliem thorowlye, and alfo wyll remember 
them dilligently : yet to rriorowe or fome other day when 
you haue leafure we wj'll go to the prjxkes, and put them 
by lytle and lytle in experience. For teachynge not fol- 
owedydoeth euen as muchegood as bookesneuer looked 
vpon. But nowe feing you haue taught me to Ihote fayre, 
I praye you tel me fomwhat, how I fhould fhoote nere 
lefle that prouerbe myght be fayd iuftlye of me fome- 
tyme. He fliootes lyke a gentle man fayre and far of. 

SCoi. He that can flioote fayre, lacketh noth)mg 
but (hootj'ng flreyght and kepyng of a length wherof 
commeth hyttynge of the marke, the ende both of 
fliootyng and alfo of thys our communication. The 
handlyng of ye wether and the mark bicaufe they 
belong to fliootyng (Ireyghte, and kepynge of a 
lengthe, I \vyll ioyne them togyther, Ihewinge what 
thinges belonge to kepynge of a lengthe, and what to 
fliootynge flreyght. 

The greateft. enemy of fliootyng is the wynde and 
the wether, wherby true kep>Tig a lengthe is chefely 
hindred. If this thing were not, men by Wynde and 
teaching might be brought to wonderful wether, 
neare fhootynge. It is no maruayle if the litle poore 
fhafte being fent alone, fo high in to the ayer, into a 
great rage of wether, one wynde toflinge it that waye, an 
other thys waye, it is no maruayle I faye, thoughe it 
leefe the lengthe, and mifTe that place, where the fhooter 
had thought to haue founde it. Greter matters than 
fhotynge are vnder the rule and wyll of the wether, 
as faylynge on the fea. And lykewife as in fayling, 
the chefe poynt of a good mafler, is to knowe the 
tokens of chaunge of wether, the courfe of the wyndes, 
that therby he maye the better come to the Hauen : 
euen fo the befl propertie of a good fhooter, is to 
knowe the nature of the wyndes, with hym and 
agaynfle h)an, that thereby he maye the nerer fhote 
at hys marke. W)rfe mayflers whan they canne not 
winne the befte hauen, they are gladde of the nexte : 
Good fhooters alfo, yat can not whan they would hit 
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the marke, wil labour to come as nigh as they can. 
All thinges in this worlde be vnperfite and vnconftant, 
therfore let euery man acknowlege hys owne weake- 
iieffe, in all matters great and fmal, weyghtye and 
merye, and glorifie him, in whome only perfyte perfit- 
nelTe is. But nowe (ir, he that wyll at all aduentures 
vfe tlie feas knowinge no more what is to be done in 
a temped than in a caulme, (hall foone becumme a 
marchaunt of Eele (kinnes : fo that (hoter whiche 
putteth no difference, but fhooteth in all lyke, in 
rough wether and fa}Te, (hall alwayes put his wyn- 
ninges in his eyes. 

- Lytle botes and thinne boordes, can not endure the 
rage of a tempefl. Weake bowes, and lyght (haftes 
can not llande in a rough wynde. And lykewyfe as a 
biynde man which (houlde go to a place where he had 
neuer ben afore, that hath but one flrayghte waye to 
it, and of eyther fyde hooles and pyttes to faule into, 
nowe falleth in to this hole and than into that hole, 
and neuer commeth to his iourney ende, but wandereth 
alwaies here and there, farther and farther of: So that 
archer which ignorauntly (hoteth confidering neyther 
fayer nor foule, flandynge nor nockynge, fether nor 
head, drawynge nor lowfyng, nor yet any compace, 
(hall alwayes (hote (horte and gone, wyde and farre of, 
and neuer comme nere, excepte perchaunce he (lumble 
fumtyme on the marke. For ignoraunce is nothynge 
eUes but mere blyndenelTe. 

A mayfler of a (hippe firft leameth to knowe the 
cummyng of a tempefl, the nature of it, and howe to 
behaue hym felfe in it, eyther with chaungynge his 
courfe, or poullynge downe his hye toppes and brode 
fayles, beyng glad to efchue as muche of the wether 
as he can: Euen fo a good archer wyl fyrfl wyth 
dilligent vfe and markynge the wether, leame to 
knowe the nature of the wynde, and wyth wyfedome, 
wyll meafure in hys mynde, howe muche it wyll alter 
his (hoote, eyther in lengthe kepynge, or els in (Ireyght 
(hotynge, and fo with chaunging his flandynge, or 
takynge an other (hafte, the whiche he knoweth per- 
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f>'tlye to be fitter for his pourpole, eyther bycaufe it 
is lower fethered, or els bycaufe it is of a better wyng, 
wyll fo handle wyth difcretion hys flioote, that he (hall 
feeme rather to haue the wether vnder hys rule, by 
good hede gyuynge, than the wether to rule hys (hafte 
by any fodayne chaungyng. 

Therefore in fhootynge there is as muche difference 
betwixt an archer that is a good wether man, and an 
other that knoweth and marketh nothynge, as is be- 
twixte a blynde man and he that can fe. 

Thus, as concemynge the wether, a perfyte archer 
mude firfte leame to knowe the fure flyghte of his 
fhaftes, that he may be boulde alwayes, to trufl 
them, than mufte he leame by daylye experience 
all maner of kyndes of wether, the tokens of it, 
whan it wyl cumme, the nature of it when it is cumme, 
the diuerfitie and alteryng of it, whan it chaungeth, 
the decreafe and diminifhing of it, whan it ceafeth. 
Thirdly, thefe thinges knowen, and euery (hoote dili- 
gentlye marked, than mud a man compare alwayes, the 
wether and his footyng tog>ther, and with difcretion 
meafure them fo, that what fo euer the roughe wether 
(hall take awaye from hys fhoote the fame fhall iufte 
footynge rellore agayne to hys (hoote. 

Thys thynge well knowen, and difcretelye handeled 
in flioot)mge, bryngeth more profite and commendation 
and prayfe to an Archer, than any other thynge befydes. 

He that woulde knowe perfedlly the winde and 
wether, mude put differences betwixte t)rmes. For 
diuerfitie of tyme caufeth diuerfitie of wether, as in 
the whole yeare, Sprynge tyme, Somer, Faule of the 
leafe, and Winter ; Lykewyfe in one day Momynge, 
Noonetyme, After noone, and Euentyde, bothe alter 
the wether, and chaunge a mannes bowe wyth the 
llrength of man alfo. And to knowe that this is fo, 
is ynough for a (hoter and artillerie, and not to 
ferche the caufe, why it (houlde be fo: whiche 
belongeth to a learned man and Philofophie. 

In confydering the tyme of the yeare, a wyfe Archer 
wyll folowe a good Shipman. In Winter and rough 
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wether, fmall bootes and lytle pinkes forfake the feas : 
And at one tyme of the yeare, no Gallies come 
abrode ; So lykew)rfe weake Archers, vfyng fmall and 
holowe fhaftes, with bowes of litle pith, mufle be con- 
tent to gyue place lor a tyme. 

And this I do not laye, eyther to difcommende or 
difcourage any weake fhooter : For lyke^vyfe, as there 
is no (hippe better than Gallies be, in a fofte and a 
caulme fea, fo no man fhooteth cumlier or nerer hys 
marke, than fome weake archers doo, in a fayre and 
cleare daye. 

Thus euery archer mud knowe, not onelye what 
bowe and (hafte is fitted for him to (hoote withall, but 
alfo whatt)ane and feafon is bed for hym to fliote in. 
And furely, in al other matters to, amonge al degrees 
of men, there is no man which doth any thing eyther 
more difcretely for his commendation, or yet more 
profitable for his aduauntage, than he which wyll knowe 
perfitly for what matter and for what tyme he is 
mood apte and fit Yf men woulde go aboute mat- 
ters whych they fhould do and be fit for, and not 
fuche thynges whyche wylfiiUye they defyre and yet 
be vnfit for, verely greater matters in the common 
welthe than fliootyng (houlde be in better cafe than 
they be. This ignorauncie in men whyche know 
not for what tyme, and to what thynge they be fit, 
caufeth fome wyihe to be riche, for whome it were 
better a greate deale to be poore: other to be 
medljrnge in euery mans matter, for whome it were 
more honedie to be quiete and dyll. Some to defire 
to be in the Courte, whiche be borne and be fitter 
rather for the carte. Somme to be mayders and rule 
other, whiche neuer yet began to rule them felfe : fome 
alwayes to iangle and taulke, whych rather ftioulde 
heare and kepe filence. Some to teache, which 
rather (hould leame. Some to be predes, whiche 
were fytter to be clerkes. And thys peruerfe iudge- 
ment of ye worlde, when men mefure them felfe a 
miflfe, bringeth mudie myforder and greate vnfemely- 
neffe to the hole body of the common wealth, as yf 
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a manne (hould were his hoofe vpon his head, or a 
woman go wyth a fworde and a buckeler euery man 
would take it as a greate vncumlynefle although it be 
but a tr>'fle in refpedle of the other. 

Thys peruerfe iudgement of men hindreth no thynge 
fo much as leamynge, bycaufe commonlye thofe whych 
be vnfitteft for leamyng, be cheyfly fet to leam)mge. 

As yf a man nowe a dayes haue t\vo fonnes, the one 
impotent, weke, fickly, lifpynge, fluttynge, and 
llamerynge, or hauynge any miflhape in hys bodye : 
what doth the father of fuche one commonlye faye ? 
This boye is fit for noth}Tige els, but to fet to 
lemyng and make a prefl of, as who would fay, yat 
outcafles of the worlde, hauyng neyther countenaunce 
tounge nor wit (for of a peruerfe bodye cummeth com- 
monly a peruerfe mynde) be good ynough to make 
thofe men of, whiche fhall be appoynted to preache 
Goddes holye woorde, and miniller hys bleffed 
facramentes, befydes other mood weyghtye matters in 
the common welthe put ofte tymes, and worthelye to 
learned mennes difcretion and charge : whan rather 
fuche an ofifyce fo hygh in dignitie, fo godlye in ad- 
miniftration, Ihulde be committed to no man, whiche 
fhulde not haue a countenaunce full of cumlyneffe to 
allure good menne, a bodye full of manlye authoritie to 
feare ill men, a witte apte for al leamynge with tongue 
and voyce, able to perfwade all men. And although 
fewe fuche men as thefe can be founde in a common 
wealthe, yet furelye a godly difpofed man, will bothe 
in his mynde thyncke fit, and with al his (ludie labour to 
get fuch men as I fpeke of, or rather better, if better 
can be gotten for fuche an hie adminillration, whiche 
is moll properlye appoynted to goddes owne matters 
and bufineffes. 

This peruerfe iugement of fathers as concemynge 
the fitneffe and vnfitneffe of theyr chyldren caufeth the 
common wealthe haue many vnfit miniflers: And 
feyng that miniflers be, as a man woulde fay, inflru- 
mentes wherwith the common wealthe doeth worke 
all her matters withall^ I maruayle howe it chaunceth 
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3'at a pore (homaker hath fo much wit, yat he will pre- 
pare no inllrument for his fcience neither knyfe nor 
aule, nor nothing els whiche is not very fitte for him : 
the common wealthe can be content to take at a fonde 
fathers hande, the rifraffe of the worlde, to make thofe 
indrumentes of, wherwithal fhe fhoulde worke ye 
hiefl matters vnder heauen. And furely an aule of 
lead is not fo vnprofitable in a fhomakers fhop, as 
an vnfit mini(ler,made of grofle metal, is vnfemely in ye 
common welth. Fathers in olde time among ye noble 
Perfians might not do with the}T children as they 
thought good, but as the iudgement of the common 
•wealth al wayes thought bed. This fault of fathers 
bringeth many a blot with it, to the great deformitie of 
the common wealthe : and here furely I can prayfe 
gentlewomen which haue alwayes at hande theyr 
glaffes, to fe if any thinge be amiffe, and fo will 
amende it, yet the common wealth hauing ye glafle of 
knowlege in euen^ mans hand, doth fe fuch vncumlines 
in it : and yet winketh at it. This faulte and many 
fuche lyke, myght be fone wyped awaye, yf fathers 
woulde bellow their children on yat thing alwayes, 
whervnto nature hath ordeined them mofle apte and 
fit For if youth be grafted flreyght, and not a wrye, 
the hole common welth wil fiorifh therafter. Whan 
this is done, than mufle euery man beginne to be more 
ready to amende hym felfe, than to checke an other, 
meafuryng their matters, with that wife prouerbe of 
Apollo, Knowe thy felfe : that is to faye, learne to 
knowe what thou arte able, fitte, and apt vnto, and 
folowe that 

This thinge (hulde be bothe cumlie to the common 
wealthe, and mooll profitable for euery one, as doth 
appere very well in all wife mennes deades, and 
fpecially to tume to our communication agayne in 
Ihootynge, where wife archers haue alwayes theyr 
inflrumentes fit for theyr flrength, and wayte euer- 
more fuche tyme and wether, as is mod agreable to 
their gere. Therfore if the wether be to fore, and 
vnfit for your (hootynge, leaue of for that daye, and 
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wayte a better feafon. For he is a foole yat wyl not 
go, whome neceflitie driueth. 

53ljf, This communication of yours pleafed me fo 
well Toxophile, that furelye I was not haflie to calle 
you, to defcrybe forthe the wether but with all my 
harte woulde haue fuffered you yet to haue flande 
longer in this matter. For thefe thinges touched of you 
by chaunfe, and by the waye, be farre aboue the matter 
it felfe, by whofe occafion ye other were broughte in. 

5Cai. Weyghtye matters they be in dede, and fit 
bothe in an other place to be fpoken : and of an 
other man than I am, to be handled. And bycaufe 
meane men mud meddle wyth meane matters, I wyl 
go fonvarde in defcrybyng the wether, as concemynge 
fhooting: and as I toulde you before, In the hole 
yere, Spring tyme, Somer, Fal of the leafe, and 
Winter : and in one day. Morning, Noone tyme, 
After noone, and Euentyde, altereth the courfe of the 
wether, the pith of the bowe, the flrength of the man. 
And in euery one of thefe times the wether altereth, 
as fumtyme wyndie, fumtyme caulme, fumtyme cloudie, 
fumtyme clere, fumtyme hote, fumtyme coulde, the 
wynde fumtyme moiflye and thicke, fumtyme drye and 
fmothe. A litle winde in a moyllie day, lloppeth a 
fliafte more than a good whilkynge w)aide in a clere 
daye. Yea, and I haue fene whan there hath bene no 
Avinde at all, the ayer fo midie and thicke, that both 
the' markes haue ben wonderfuU great. And ones, 
whan the Plage was in Cambrige, the downe winde 
twelue fcore marke for the fpace of. iii. weekes, was. 
xiiL fcore, and an halfe, and into the wynde, beynge 
not very great, a great deale aboue. xiiii. fcore. 

The winde is fumtyme playne vp and downe, 
whiche is commonly mode certayne, and requireth 
lead knowlege, wherin a meane (hoter with meane 
geare, if he can fhoote home, maye make bed fhifte. 
A fyde wynde tryeth an archer and good gere verye 
muche. Sumtyme it bloweth a lofte, fumtyme hard 
by the grounde : Sumtyme it bloweth by blades, and 
iumtyme it continueth al in one : Sumtyme fill fide 
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wynde, fumtyme quarter with hym and more, and lyke- 
wyfe zgaynii hym, as a man with caflynge vp lyght 
graffe, or els if he take good hede, fliall fenfibly leame 
by experience. To fe the >vynde, with a man his eyes, 
it is vnpoflible, the nature of it is fo fyne, and fubtile, 
yet this experience of the wynde had I ones my felfe, 
and that was in the great fnowe that fell. iiii. yeares 
agoo : I rode in the hye waye bet\vixt TopclifFe vpon 
Swale, and Borowe bridge, the waye beyng fumwhat 
trodden afore, by waye fayrynge men. The feeldes 
on bothe fides were playne and laye almoft yearde 
depe with fnowe, the nyght afore had ben a litle frofle, 
fo yat the fnowe was hard and crufled aboue. That 
morning the fun fhone bright and clere, the winde was 
whillelinge a lofte, and fliarpe accordynge to the tyme 
of the yeare. The fnowe in the hye waye laye lowfe 
and troden wyth horfe feete : fo as the wynde blewe, 
it toke the lowfe fnow with it, and made it fo Hide 
vpon the fnowe in the felde whyche was harde and 
crulled by reafon of the frofl ouer nyght, that therby 
I myght fe verye wel, the hole nature of the wynde as 
it blewe yat daye. And I had a great delyte and 
pleafure to marke it, whyche maketh me now far 
better to remember it Sometyme the wynd would 
be not pail. iL yeardes brode, and fo it would carie 
the fiiowe as far as I could fe. An other tyme the 
foow woulde blowe ouer halfe the felde at ones. 
Sometyme the ihowe woulde tomble foftly, by and 
by it would flye wonderfull fafl. And thys I per- 
ceyued alfo that ye wind goeth by flreames and 
not hole togither. For I Ihould fe one flreame 
wyth in a Score on me, than the fpace of. ii. fcore 
no fnow would flirre, but after fo muche quantitie of 
grounde, an other ftxeame of fnow at the fame very 
tyme (hould be caryed lykewyfe, but not equally. For 
the one would llande (lyll when the other flew a pace, 
and fo contynewe fomtyme fwiftlyerfometime flowlyer, 
fometime broder, fometime narrower, as far as I coiilde 
fe. Nor it flewe not (Ireight, but fometyme it crooked 
thys waye fometyme that waye, and fomtyme it ran 
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round aboute in a compafe. And fomtyme the 
fnov^e wold be lyft clene from the ground vp in to the 
ayre, and by and by it would be al clapt to the grounde 
as though there had bene no winde at all, (Ireightway 
it woulde rife and fiiye agayne. 

And that whych was the mood meruayle of al, at 
one tyme. ii. driftes of fnowe flewe, the one out of the 
Weft into ye Eaft, the other out of the North in to ye 
Eaft : And I faw. ii. windes by reafon of ye fnow the 
one crofle ouer the other, as it had bene two hye 
wayes. And agayne I flioulde here the wynd blow in 
the ayre, when nothing was ftirred at the ground. 
And when all was ftill where I rode, not vcrye far from 
me the fnow (hould be lifted wonderfully. This expe- 
rience made me more meruaile at ye nature of the 
wynde, than it made me conning in ye knowlege of 
ye wynd : but yet therby I learned perfidy that it is 
no meruayle at al thoughe men in a wynde leafe theyr 
length in fliooting, feying fo many wayes the wynde is 
fo variable in blo\vynge. 

But feynge that a Mayfter of a (hyp, be he neuer fo 
cunnynge, by the vncertayntye of the wynde, leefeth 
many tymes both lyfe and goodes, furelye it is no 
wonder, though a ryght good Archer, by the felf fame 
wynde fo variable in hys owne nature, fo vnfenfyble to 
oure nature, leefe manye a (hoote and game. 

The more vncertaine and difceyuable the wynd is, 
the more hede muft a wyfe Archer gyue to know tlie 
gyles of it 

He yat doth miftruft is feldome begiled. For 
although therby he ihall not attayne to that which 
is beft, yet by thefe meanes he fhall at leafte auoyde 
yat whyche is worft. Befyde al thefe kindes of windes 
you muft take hede yf you fe anye cloude apere and 
gather by lytle and litle agaynft you, or els y( a (howre 
of raine be lyke to come vpon you : for than both the 
dryuing of the wether and the thyckynge of the ayre 
increafeth the marke, when after ye (howre al thynges 
are contrary clere and caulme, and the marke for the 
mod parte new to begyn agayne. You muft take 
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hede alfo yf euer you (bote where one of the markes 
or both fU>ndes a lytle (hort of a hye vrall, for there 
you may be eaflye begyled. Yf you take graffe and 
cafle it vp to fe howe the wynde (landes, manye tymes 
you (hal fuppofe to (hoote downe the wynde, when you 
fhote cleane agaynil the wynde. And a good resifon 
why. For the wynd whych commeth in dede againil 
you, redoundeth bake agayne at the wal, and whyrleth 
backe to the pr)xke and a lytle farther and than 
tumeth agayne, euen as a vehement water doeth 
agaynlle a rocke or an hye braye whyche example of 
water as it is more fenfible to a mans eyes, fo it is 
neuer a whyt the trewer than this of the wynde. So 
that the graffe cade vp (hall flee that waye whyche in 
dede is the longer marke and deceyue quycklye a 
fliooter that is not ware of it 

This experience had I ones my felfe at Norwytch in 
the chapel felde wythin the Avaulles. And thys waye 
I vfed in Ihootynge at thofe markes. 

When I was in tlie myd way bet^vixt the markes 
whyche was an open place, there I toke a fether or a 
lytle lyght graffe and fo as well as I coulde, learned 
how the wynd lloode, that done I wente to the prycke 
as fade as I coulde, and according as I had founde ye 
wynde when I was in the mid waye, fo I was fayne 
than to be content to make the bell of my (hoote that 
I coulde. Euen fuche an other experience had I in a 
maner at Yorke, at the prickes, l)dng betwixte the 
caflell and Oufe fyde. And although you fmile 
Philologe, to heare me tell myne owne fondenest 
yet feing you wil nedes haue me teach you fomwhat 
in (hotyng, I mud nedes fomtyme tel you of myne 
ownc experience, and the better I may do fo, by- 
caufe Hippocrates in teachynge phyfike. Hippo. Do 
vfeth verye muche the lame waye. Take "*°''^ ^** 
heede alfo when you (hoote nere the fea cod,, 
although you be. ii. or. iii. miles from the fea, for 
there diligent markinge (hall efpie in the mod 
clere daye wonderfull chaimginge. The lame is to 
be confidered lykewyfe by a riuer fide fijecialUe \C 
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it ebbe and flowe, where he yat taketh diligent hede 
of ye tide and wether, fhal lightly take away al yat he 
ihooteth for. And thus of ye nature of windes and 
wether according to my marking you haue hearde 
Fhilologe: and hereafter you fhal marke &rre mo 
your felfe, if you take hede. And the wether thus 
marked as I tolde you afore, you mufle take hede, 
of youre flanding, yat therby you may win as much 
as you fhal loofe by the wether. 

)P{)t. I fe well it is no maruell though a man mifTe 
many tymes in fhootyng, feing ye wether is fo vncon- 
flant in blo\ving, but yet there is one thing whiche 
many archers vfe, yat fhall caufe a man haue lefTe 
nede to marke the wether, and that is Ame gyuing. 

5!>oi. Of gyuyng Ame, I can not tel wel, what I 
fhuld fay. For in a flraunge place it taketh away al 
occafion of foule game, which is ye only pra)rfe of it, 
yet by my iudgement, it hindreth ye knowlege of 
fhotyng, and maketh men more negligente : ye which 
is a difprayfe. Though Ame be giuen, yet take hede, 
for at an other mans fhote you can not wel take Ame, 
nor at your owne neither, bycaufe the wether wil 
alter, euen in a minute ; and at the one marke and not 
at the other, and trouble your fhafte in the ayer, when 
you fhal perceyue no wynde at the ground, as I my 
felfe haue fene fhaftes tumble a lofte, in a very fayer 
daye. There may be a fault alfo, in drawing or lowf- 
ynge, and many thynges mo, whiche all togyther, are 
required to kepe a iufl length. But to go forward the 
nexte poynte after the markyng of your wether, is the 
takyng of your flandyng. And in a fide winde you 
mufl fland fumwhat croffe in to the w)mde, for fo 
fhall you fhoote the furer. Whan you haue taken 
good footing, than mufl you looke at your fhafle, yat 
no earthe, nor weete be lefte vpon it, for fo fhould it 
leefe the lengthe. You mufl loke at the head alfo, 
lefl it haue had any flrype, at the lafl fhoote. A 
flripe vpon a flone, many tymes will bothe marre 
the head, croke the fhafte, and hurte the fether, 
wherof the lefl of them all, wyll caufe a man leafe 
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his I'engthe. For fuche thinges which chaunce euery 
(hoote, many archers vfe to haue fumme place made 
in theyr cote, fitte for a lytle fyle, a flone, a Hun- 
fyfhfkin, and a cloth to drefle the (haft fit agayne at 
all nedes. Thys mull a man looke to euer when 
he taketh vp his fhaft And the heade maye be made 
to fmothe, which wil caufe it flye to far : when youre 
ihafte is fit, than mufl you take your bow euen in the 
middes or elles you fhall both leafe your lengthe, and 
put youre bowe in ieopardye of breakynge. Nock- 
3mge iulle is next, which is muche of the fame nature. 
Than drawe equallye, lowfe equallye, wyth houldynge 
your hande euer of one heighte to kepe trew com- 
pafle. To looke at your fhafte hede at the lowfe, is 
the greatefl helpe to kepe a lengthe that can be, 
whych thyng yet hindreth excellent fhotyng, bicaufe 
a man can not fhote flreight perfitlye excepte he 
looke at his marke : yf I fhould fhoote at a line and 
not at the marke, I woulde alwayes loke at my fhaft 
ende, but of thys thyng fome what afterwarde. Nowe 
if you marke the wether diligentlye, kepe your (land- 
ynge iuflely, houlde and nocke trewlye, drawe and 
lowfe equallye, and kepe your compace certaynelye, 
you (hall neuer miffe of your lengthe. 

Pf^t. Then there is nothyng behinde to make me 
hit ye marke but onely fhooting flreight 

(loi. No trewlye. And fyrfle I wyll tell you what 
fhyftes Archers haue founde to fhoote flreyght, than 
what is the befl waye to fhoote flreyght. As the 
wether belongeth fpecially to kepe a lengthe (yet 
a fide winde belongeth alfo to fhote flreight) euen 
fo the nature of the pricke is to fhote flreight. The 
lengthe or fhortneffe of the marke is alwayes vnder 
the rule of the wether, yet fumwhat there is in ye 
marke, worthye to be marked of an Archer. Yf the 
prickes fland of a flreyght plane ground they be ye 
befl to fhote at Yf ye marke fland on a hyl fyde or 
ye ground be vnequal with pittes and tuminge wayes 
betwyxte the markes, a mans eye fhall thynke that 



.to be flreight whyche is croked : The experience of 
this thing is fene in payntynge, the caiife of it is 
knowen by leamynge, , 

And it is ynoughe for an archer to marke it and 
take hede of it The cheife caufe why men can not 
• (hoote flreight, is bicaufe they loke at theyr (haft : and 
this fault commeth bycaufe a man is not taught to 
fhote when he is yong. Yf he leame to fhoote by him- 
felfe he is afrayde to pull the (hafte throughe the 
bowe, and therfore looketh alwayes at hys (hafte : yll 
vfe confirmeth thys faulte as it doth many mo. 

And men continewe the longer in thys faulte bycaufe 
it is fo good to kepe a lengthe wyth al, and yet to fhote 
flreight, they haue inuented fome waies, to efpie a tree 
or a hill beyonde the marke, or elles to haue fumme 
notable thing betwixt ye markes : and ones I fawe a 
good archer whiche did cafle of his gere, and layd his 
quiuer with it, euen in the midway betwixt ye prickes. 
Summe thought he dyd fo, for fauegarde of his gere : 
I fuppofe he did it, to flioote (Ireyght withall. Other 
men vfe to efpie fumme marke almoofl a bow wide 
of ye pricke, and than go about to kepe him felfe on 
yat hande that the prycke is on, which thing howe 
much good it doth, a man wil not beleue, that doth ^ 
not proue it. Other and thofe very good archers 
in drawyng, loke at the marke vntill they come almofl 
to ye head, than they looke at theyr (hafte, but at ye 
very lowfe, with a feconde fight they fynde theyr marke 
agayne. This way and al other afore of me reherfed 
are but fhiftes and not to be folowed in fhotyng 
flreyght. For hauyng a mans eye alwaye on his marke, 
is the only waye to fhote flreght, yea and I fuppofe fo 
redye and eafy a way yf it be learned in youth and 
confirmed with vfe, yat a man fhall neuer miffe therin. 
. Men doubt yet in loking at ye mark what way is 
befl whether betwixt the bowe and the flringe, aboue 
or beneth hys hand, and many wayes moo : yet it 
maketh no great matter which way a man looke 
at his marke yf it be ioyned with comly fhotynge. 
TTie dluerfitie of mens (landyng and drawing caufeth 
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diuerfe men [to] loke at theyr marke diuerfe wayes : yet . 
they al lede a mans hand to fhoote flreight yf nothyng 
els (loppe. So that cumlyneffe is the only iudge of befl 
lokyng at the marke. Some men wonder why in calling 
a mans eye at ye marke, the hand fliould go flreyght. 
Surely ye he confydered the nature of a mans eye, he 
wolde not wonder at it : For this I am certayne of, 
that no feruaunt to hys mayfler, no chylde to hys 
father is fo obedient, as euerye ioynte and pece of the 
body is to do what foeuer the eye biddes. The eye is 
the guide, the ruler and the fuccourer of al the other 
partes. The hande, the foote and other members 
^dare do nothynge without the eye, as doth appere on 
' the night and darke comers. The eye is the very 
tonge wherwith wyt and reafon doth fpeke to euery 
parte of the body, and the wyt doth not fo fone fignifye 
a thynge by the eye, as euery parte is redye to folow, 
or rather preuent tlie byddyng of the eye. Thys is 
playne in many thinges, but mod euident in fence and 
feyght)mge, as I haue heard men faye. There euery 
parte flandynge in feare to haue a blowe, runnes to the 
eye for helpe, as yonge chyldren do to ye mother : the 
foote, the hand, and al wayteth vpon the eye. Yf the 
eye byd ye hand either beare of, or fmite, or the foote 
ether go forward, or backeward, it doth fo : And that 
whyche is moofl wonder of all the one man lookynge 
fledfallly at the other mans eye and not at his hand, 
wyl, euen as it were, rede in his eye where he 
purpofeth to fmyte nexte, for the eye is nothyng els 
but a certa)nie wyndowe for wit to (hote oute hir 
head at. 

Thys wonderfuU worke of god in makynge all the 
members fo obedient to the eye, is a pleafaunte thynge 
to remember and loke vpon : therfore an Archer maye 
be fure in leamyng to lookp at hys marke when he is 
yong, alwayes to (hoote flreyghte. The thynges that 
hynder a. man whyche looketh at hys marke, to (hote 
ilreyght, be thefe : A fyde wynde, a bowe either to 
ftronge, or els to weake, an ill arme, whan the fether 
runneth on the bowe to much, a byg brewed (iva&^^^^"^ 



hym that (hoteth vnder hande, bycaufe it wyll hobble : ( 

a little breded (hafle for hym yat (hoteth aboue ye I 

hande, bicaufe it wyl (larte: a pa)n:e of windynge 
prickes, and many other thinges mo, which you ihal 
marke your felfe, and as ye knowe them, fo leame to 
amend them. If a man woulde leaue to looke at his 
(hal'te, and leame to loke at his marke, he maye vfe 
this waye, whiche a good (hooter tolde me ones that 
he did. Let him take his bowe on the nyght, and 
(hoote at. ii. lightes, and there he (hall be compelled to 
looke alwayes at his marke, and neuer at his (hafte : This 
thing ones or twyfe vfed wyl caufe hym forfake lokynge 
at hys (hafte. Yet let hym take hede of fettynge his 
(hafte in the bowe. 

Thus Philologe to (hoote (Ireyght is the leade 
mayfterie of all, yf a manne order hym felfe there- 
after, in hys youthe. And as for kejrpynge a lengthe, 
I am fure the rules whiche I gaue you, will neuer 
difceyue you, fo that there (lial lacke nothynge, 
eyther of hittinge the marke alwayes, or elles verye 
nere (hotynge, excepte the faulte be onely in youre owne 
felfe, whiche maye come. ii. wayes, eyther in hauing a 
faynt harte or courage, or elles in fufferynge your felfe 
ouer muche to be led with affedlion : yf a mans 
mynde fayle hym, the bodye whiche is ruled by the 
m)aide, can neuer do his duetie, yf lacke of courage 
were not, men myght do mo madries than they do, as 
doeth appere in leapynge and vaultinge. 

All affedlions and fpecially anger, hurteth bothe 
mynde and bodye. The mynde is blynde therby: and 
yf the mynde be blynde, it can not rule the bodye aright 
The body both blood and bone, as they fay, is brought 
out of his ryght courfe by anger : Wherby a man lackieth 
his right (Irengthe, and therfore can not (hoote wel. 
Yf thefe thynges be auoyded (wherof I wyll fpeake 
no more, both bycaufe they belong not properly to 
(hoting, and alfo you can teache me better, in them, 
than I you) and al the preceptes which I haue gyuen 
you, dilligently marked, no doubt ye (hal (hoote as 
weU as euer man dyd yet, by the grace of God. 
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Thys communication handled by me Philologe, as I 
knowe wel not perfytly, yet as I fuppofe truelye you 
mufl take in good worthe, wherin if diuers thinges do 
not all togyther pleafe you, thanke youre felfe, whiche 
woulde haue me rather lauite in mere follyc, to take 
that thynge in hande whyche I was not able for to 
perfourme, than by any honeile fliamefaflnes v^nthfay 
your requeft and minde, which I knowe well I haue 
not fatifned. But yet I wyl thinke this labour of 
mine the better bellowed, if tomorow or fome other 
daye when you haue leyfour, you wyl fpende as much 
tyme with me here in this fame place, in entreatinge 
the queflion Z>e orispne animcE. and the ioynyng of it 
with the bod ye, that I ma ye knowe ho we far Plato, 
Arillotle, and the Stoicians haue waded in it. 

piji. How you haue handeled this matter Toxophile 
I may not well tel you my felfe nowe, but for your 
gentleneife and good wyll towarde leamyng and 
Ihotyng, I w)dl be content to (hewe you any pleafure 
whenfoeuer you wyll : and nowe the funne is doune 
therfore if it pleafe you, we wil go home and drynke 
in my chambre, and there I wyll tell you playnelye 
what I thinke of this communication and alfo, what 
daye we will appoynt at your requefl for the other 
matter, to mete here agayne. 

Deo gratias. 

LONDONL ^ 

In cedibus Edouardi VVkytchurch. 



Cum priuilegio ad impri- 
mendum folum. 
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i66 . NOTES. 

r. TOXOPHILUS, THE POUNDATION OF ASCHAM*S AFTER- 
FORTUNES. In a humorous letter to Queen Elizabeth, on la 
Oct. 1567. (87*) : Afcham divides his idea of her into two ; and 
aflcing ner in one perfonality as his friend, to intercede with her 
other perfonality, as queen, to relieve him from his difficulties, 
recounts to her the hiilorv of his penfion. 

** I \vrote ouce a little book of (hooting; King Henry, her 
moft noble father, did fo well like and allow it, as he gave me a 
living for it; when he loil his life I loft my living ; but noble 
King Edward again did firft revive it by his goodnefs, then did 
increaie it by his liberality ; thirdly, did conrirm it by his authority 
under the great feal of England, which patent all this time 
was both a great pleafure and profit to me, faving that one un- 
pleafant word in that patent, called "during pleafure," turned 
me after to great difpleafure ; for when King Edward went, 
his pleafure went with him, and my whole living went a\\'ay with 
them both. But behold God's goodnefs towards me, and his provi- 
dence over me, in Queen Marv, her highnefs' fifter's time, when 
I had loft all, and neither looked nor hoped for any thing again, 
all my friends being under foot, without any labour, wimout 
my knowledge I was fuddenly fent for to come to the counciL 
I came with all will, and departed with much comfort, for there 
I was fwom fecretary for the Latin tongue, becaufe fome of 
them knew that King Edward had given me that office when 
I was abfent in Germany, by good Mr Secretary's procurement, 
and becaufe fome did think I was fitter to do that office than 
thofe were that did exercife it. When I faw other fo willing to 
do for me, I was the bolder fomewhat to fpeak for myfelf. I 
saw Winchester did like well the manner of my writing; I 
faw alfo that he only was Domintis regit me that time. I told 
him that my patent and living for my Book of Shooting was 
loft. Well, faid he, caufe it to be written again, and I will do 
what I can I did fo, and here I will open to your majefty a 
pretty fubtlety in doing happily a good turn to myfelf, whereat 
perchance your majefty will fmile ; for furely I have laughed at 
it twenty times myfelf, and that with good caufe, for I have 
lived fomewhat the better for it ever fince. I caufed the fame 
form of the patent to be written out, but I willed a vacant place 
to be left for the fum. I brought it fo written to the bimop : 
he afked me why the old fum was not put in. Sir, quoth 1, 
the fault is in the writer, who hath done very ill befide, to leave 
the vacant place fo great, for the old word ten will not half fill 
the room, and therefore furely, except it pleafe your lordfhip to 
help to put in twenty pounds, that would both nil up the vacant 
place well now and alfo fill my purfe the better hereafter, truly 
I (hall be put to new charges in caufmg the patent to be new 
written again The biftiop fell in a laughter, and forthwith went 
to Queen Mary and told what I had faid, who, without any 
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more fjpeaking, before I had done her any fervice, of her own 
bountifull gc^Nclneis made my patent twenty poimds by year 
during my life, for her and her mccelTors." 

That this account is but partially correct, and that he was 
making a tellinij ilory to amufe the Queen, appears from his 
letter to Gardiner, at the time of the renewal of his pendon. 

(170.) To Bishop Gardiner. [About April 1554.] 

In writing out my patent I have left a vacant place for your 
"u-ifdom to value the mm : wherein I trull to rind further favour; 
for i have l)Oth ijood cauie to afk it, and better hope to obtain 
it» partly in conlideration of my unrewarded pains and undis- 
char£;ed colls, in teaching King Edward's perfon, partly for 
my three years fervice in the Emperors court, but chiefly of ail 
when King Henry tirst gave it me at Greenwich, your lordfliip 
in the gallery there afking me what the king had given me, and 
knowing the truth, your lordfliip faid it was too Httle, and molt 
gently otfereti me to fpeak to the king for me. But then I mort 
happily defired your lordfliip to relerve that goodnefs to another 
time, which time God hath granted even to thefe days, when 
your lordfliip may now perform by favour as much as then you 
wiflied by good will, being as eafy to obtain the one as to aflc 
the other. And I befeech your lordfliip fee what good is offered 
me in writing the patent : the fpace whicii is left by chance doth 
feem to crave by good luck fome words of length, as viginti or 
trigintOy yea, with the help of a little dafli qtiadraginta would 
ferve beft of all. But fure as for decern it is iomewhat with the 
fliortefl : nevertheless I for my part fliall be no less contented 
with the one than glad with the other, and for either of both 
more than bound to your lordfliip. And thus God profper your 
lordihip. Your lordfliip*s mod bounden to ferve you. 

R. ASKAM. 
To the Rt Reverend Father in God, 
My Lord Bifliop of Winchefter his Grace, thefe. 

2. The Byzantine Emperor Leo vi [b 865 — afcended the 
throne i. Mar. 886— d 9 11 J, fumamedin flattery the /%//^/>&^ 
is reputed to have written, befides other works, one entitled 
Twv iv iroXI/Ltotf raicrtKcJv avvrofiog irapaioniQ, (A fummary 
expofidon of the art of war). Sir John Cheke's tranflation into 
Latin, of this book, in 1543 or 1544, was publiflied at Bafle in 
1554, under the title of Leonis Itnperatoris. De bellico apparatu 
LiAeTf e graco in latinum conuerfus^ lOAN Checo Cantrabrigenfi 
Jnterp. 

3. The Dutchman Peter Nanning, latinized Nannius, 
[b 1500 — d 21 July 1557] was Profeflbr of Latin, in college of 
* the three languages ' in the Univerfity of Louvain. He wrote a 
(hort tract of 34 pp, De miliie peregrino : in wluch, in a dialogue 
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between Olympius and Xenophon, he difcufTes Archery-v-Cims. 
This tract is attadied to another entitled Oratio de obfidmu 
Lntanienfi. Both were publilhed at Louvain in September 1543* 

4. The Frenchman JOHN Ravisius Textor [b about 14.80 
— d 3 Dec: 1524]: became Rector of the Univerlity of Paris. 
His Officina was tiril publiflied in 1522. The paflaije that pro- 
voked Afcham's ire is, Crinitus ait Scotos {qui vicini funt JBH- 
tannis) in dirigendis fagittis acres e/fe et e^egios^ Fol 158. Ed. 

1532- 

5. The Florentine Peter Riccio or latinized Crinitus 

fb 1465— d about 1504.], an Italian biographer and poet. In 
December, 1504 was pubiiOied his CommenUini de Honejia DiS' 
ciplina, 

6. The French Chronicler, Robert Gaguin [b about 1425 
— d 22. July. 1502.] General of the Order of the Trinitarians, 
and reputed the beft narrator of his age. The firft edition of his 
Compendium J'uper Francorum gejiis was published in Paris, in 

1495. 

7. The Scot John Major, latinized Ioannes Major, D.D. 

[b 1478— <i 1 540] was for many years Profeflbr of Theology and 
one of the Dodlors of the Sor bonne, at Paris. He publilhed his 
Hiftoria Matoris Britannia, tarn Angiia quam Scotia^ per 
loannem Maiorem, nomine qitidem Scotum, profejjione atUem 
TheologuMy e vetenitn monnmentis concinnata, 4to Paris. 1 521. 
•* This hiftory is divided into fix books wherein he gives a furo- 
mary account of the affairs of Scotland from Fergus I. till the 
marriage of King James III., in the year 1469, with which he 
concludes his work." Mackenzie. Writers of the ScotUJh 
Nation^ ii. 315. 

8. Hector Boethius, or Boece, or Boeis [b about 1470— 
d about 1550] a native of Dundee, became Principal of King's 
Collie, Aberdeen, wrote Scotoruvt hiftoria a prima gentis 
arigine, &*c. in 17 books, firil publilhed in Paris in 1526, smd 
subfequently enlarged in later editions. 

9. Sir Thomas Elyot [d 1546.] The work referred to by 
Afcham, does not appear ever to have been publilhed. 
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. John Milton's public self-dedication to thb composi- 
tion UF A GREAT ENGLISH £PIC. 

About Feb. 1643, Milton, at 39, in his third contribution to the Smec- 
tvmnuus controversy, The Reason of Church government urfd against 
Prelatry, to show how little delight he had in that which he beheved ' God 
by his Secretarv conscience inicyned* upon him therein: he thus majfni- 
ficendy announces his seif-dedicauon to the magnincent purpose of wnting 
a great Epic in his mother tongue 

'* I should not cnuse this manner ot'writine wherein knowin^my self inferiorto 
my self, led by the genial power of' nature to another tasic. I have the use, as I 
may accountit, but 01 my left hand. And though 1 shall be foolish in sayini^more 
to this purpose, yet smce xt will be such a follv as wisest men eomj? abou : to com- 
mit, have only contest ana so committed. 1 may trust with more reason, because 
with more lolly to have courteous paraon. For althoucrh a Poet soaring in the 
hi^h reanon of his fancies with his garland and singing robes about him 
might without apology speaic more of himself then 1 mean to do. yet for 
me sitdnc here oelow in the cooi element of prose, a mortall thing among 
many reaaers of no Empyreail conceit, to venture and divulge unusual things 
of my seUe, I shall pention to the gentler sort, it mav not be envy to me. 
I must say therefore that after i had from my first yeeres bv the ceaselesse 
uiliecnce and care of my father, whom i.iod rccomnence. bin exercis'd to 
the tongues, and some sciences, as my aqc would suiter, by sundry masters 
aim teachers both at home and at the scnoois, it was found that whether 
ought was impos'd me by them that had the overlooking, or betak'n to of 
mine own choise in Enghsh, or other tongue, prosing and versing, but 
chieily this tatter, the stile by certain vital signes it had, was likely to live. 
But much latelier in the privat Academies of //a/y, whither I was favor'd to 
resort, perceiving that some tnties which I had in memory, compos'd at 
under twenty or thereabout (for the manner is that every one must give 
some proof of his wit and reading there ) met with acceptance aijove what 
was iookt for, and other things which I had shifted in scarsity of books and 
conveniences to patch up amongst them, were receiv'd with written Enco- 
miums, which the Italian is not forward to bestow on men of this side the 
Al^, I began thus farre to assent both to them and divers of my friends 
here at home, and not lesse to an inward prompting which now grew daily 
ui>on me, that by labour and intent study (which I take to be my portion in 
. this life) joyn'd with the strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave 
something so written to aftertimes, as they should not Mnllin|^y let it die. 
These thoughts at once pos.sest me, and these other. That if I were certain . 
to write as men buy Leases, for three lives and downward, there oug;ht no 
regard be sooner had, then to Gods glory by the honoxir and instruction of 
my countr^r. For which cause, and not only for that I knew it would be 
hard to arrive at the second rank among the Latines, / apply'd my selfe to 
that resolution which Ariosto foUow'd against the perswasions of Bembo^ to 
fix all the industry and art I could unite to the adorning of my native tongue; 
not to make verbal curiosities the end, that were a tovTsom vanity, but to be 
an interpreter and relater of the best and sagest things among mine own 
Citizens throughout this Iland in the mother diadect. That what the greatest 
and choycest wits of Athens j Rome^ or modem Italy ^ and those Hebrews of 
old did for their country, I in my proportion with this over and above of 
being a Christian, might doe for mine : not caring to be once nam'd abroad, 
though perhaps I could atuine to that, but content with these British Ilands 
as my world, whose fortune hath hitherto bin, that if the Athenians, as some 
say, made their small deeds great and renowned by their eloquent writeis, 
England hath had her noble atchievments made small by the unskilfull 
handling of monks and mecbanicks. 

Time servs not now, and perhaps I might seem too profuse^ to igive any 
certain account of what the mind at home in the spacious circuits of her 
musing hath liberty to propose to her self, though of highest hope, and hardest 
attempting, whether that Epickform whereof the two poems oi Homer, and 
those other two of Virgil and Tasso are a dififiise, and the book of lob a brief 
. model : or whether the rules of Aristotle herein are strictly to be kept, or 
nature to be foUow'd, which in them that know art, and use judgement is no 
transgression, but an inriching of art. And lastly what King or Knight 
before the conquest might be chosen iawhomXo\a:)^EAV>»«x>x^\^V>far 
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dan Heroe. And as Ta$X0 gave to a 'Prince of liafy his chols whether he 
would command him to write of Gcd/reyt expedition against the infidels, or 
Belitarint against the Gothe», or CkarUtHiuH against the Lombards ; if to 
the instinct of nature and the imboldning of art ouf^t may be trusted, and 
that there be nothing advers in our ciimat, or the late of Uiis af^, it hapiy 
would be no rashnefcse from an equai diligence and inclination to present the 
like offer in our own ancient stories. Or whether those Dramatick constitutions, 
wherein SophocUs and Euripides raic^ne shall be found more doctrinal and 
exemplary to a Nation, the Scripture also atfords us a divine pastoral Drama 
in the Sons of Satotnen consisting of two persons and a double Ck»rus, as 
Orif[en rightly iudzes. And the Apocalvps oi Saint lohn is the mafestick 
imafte of a hii^n and stately Tra&:edy, bhuttmt^ up and interminirlinR her 
:»oiemn Scenes and Acts with a seventold Cliorus of halleluia's and harping; 
svmphonies : and this my opinion the ^rave autonty of Pamt* commentini? 
thai booke is sumdenc to coniirm. Or if occasion shall lead to iraitat those 
masnaitick Odes and Hymns wherein Pindants and Callimtuktis are in most 
thini^s worthy, some others in their frame judicious, in their matter most an end 
faulty: But those frequent soncs throucrhout the law and prophets bevond ail 
these, not in their divine ari;:iiment alone, but in the very critical art of compo- 
sition may be easily made appearover all kinds of Lvrick poesv, to be incompar- 
able. These abilities, wheresoever tfiey be found, are the inspired t^iift of God 
rarely bestow'd. but yec to some (thouch most abuse) in every Kation t and 
are of power b^ide the odSce of a pulpit, to inbreed and cherish in a great 
people the seeds of vertu. and publick civiiitv, to allay the pertubationsof the 
mind, and set the atfections in right tune, to celebrate in glorious and lofty 
Hymns the throne and equipage of Gods Almightinesse, and what he works, 
and what he sutfers to be wrought with high providence in his Church, to 
smg the victorious agonies of Martyrs and Saints, the deeds and triumphs of 
just and pious Nations doing valiantly through faith against the enemies of 
Christ, to deplore the general relapses of Kingdoms and States from justice 
and Gods true worship. Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, 
in vertu aimable, or grave, whatsoever hath passion or admiration in all the 
changes of that which is call'd fortune from without, or the wily suttleties and 
refluxes of mans thoughts from within, all these things with a solid and treat- 
able smoothnes.se to paint out and describe. Teaching over the whole book 
of sanctity and vertu through all the instances of example with such delight 
to those especially of soft and delicious temper who will not so much as look 
upon Truth herselfe, unlesse they see her elegantly drest. that whereas the 

Eths of honesty and good life appear now rugged and difficult, though they 
indeed easy and pleasant, they would thenappeare to all men both easy and 
pleasant though they were rugged and difficult indeed. . . . The thing which I 
had to say, and those intentions which have liVd within me ever since I could 
conceiv my self any thing worth to my Countrie, I return to crave excuse 
that urgent reason hath pluckt from me by an abortive and foredated dis- 
covery. And the accomplishment of them lies not but in a power above mans 
to promise ; but that none hath by more studious ways endeavoured, and with 
more unwearied n>irit that none shall, that I dare almost averre of my self, 
as farre as life and freeleasure will extend, and that the Land had once infran- 
chis^d her self from this impertinent yoke of prelatry, under whose ini^uisi- 
torious and tyrannical duncery no free and splendid wit can flourish. Neither 
doe I think it shame to covnant with any knowing reader, that for some few 
yeers yet I may go on trust with him toward the payment of what I am 

- now indebted, as being a work not to be rays'd from the heat of youth, or 
the vapours of wine, like that which flows at wast from the pen of some 
vulgar Amonst, or the trencher fury of a riming parasite, not to be obtain'd 
by the invocation of Dame Memory and her Siren daughters, but by de- 
vout prayer to that etemall Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out his Seraphim with the hallow'd fire of his Altar 
to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases : to this must be added in- 
dustrious and select reading, steddy observation, insight into all seemly and 
generous arts and affiures, till whidi in some measure be compast, at mine 
own peril and cost I refuse not to sustain this expectation from as many as 
are not loath to hazard so much credulity upon the best pledges that I can 

givo them.^^, Sf^^i* Sd, 1641. 
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Criticism on 'Paradise Lost/ 



INTRODUCTION. 




jN the ordinary courfe of writing for TJu 
Spedlator, Addifon detennined upon a fum- 
mary expofition oiFaradife Loji\ intending 
in fome four or half a dozen papers, ' to 
give a generai Idea of its Graces and Im- 
perfedlions/ Though his fubjecl was a recent mailer- 
work, it was then comparatively unknown and certainly 
inadequately appreciated. Addifon's purpofe was to 
make Milton's great Epic popular. His fenfe of the 
indifference and prejudices to be overcome, may be 
gathered, not only from his, at firll, guarded and argued 
praife of Milton ; his large comparative criticifm of 
Homer and Virgil, as if to make Milton the more 
acceptable ; but alfo from his announcement, fee page 
25 : where, under the cover of a Commentary on the 
great and acceptedly-great name of Ariftotle, he en- 
deavours to get a hearing for the unknown Milton. 

In accordance with this intention, at the clofe of his 
fixth paper,t Addifon announces the termination of the 
criticifm on the following Saturday. Theeffays, however, 
had met with an unexpedled fuccefs. So that their author 
— the fubjedl growing eafily under his hand — was in- 
duced, inilead of offering famples of the Beauties of the 
poem, in one effay, to give a feparate paper to thofe in 
each of the twelve books oiParadife Lojl, His caution 
however prevented him even then, from announcing 
his frefh purpofe, until he was well on in his work ; 
entering upon the confideration of the Fourth Book.§ 

Thefe conditions of production not only {how the 
tentativenefs of the criticifm, but account in part for 
the treatment of the fubjedl. In particular, for the 
repetition in expanded form in its later eflays, of 
arguments, opinions, &c., epitomized in the earlier 

t p. 49. § p. 75. 
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ones. h% for inflance ; the impropriety of Alleg^' in 
Epic poetry. 

Before the appearance of thelafl of the Milton papers. 
Volume IV. of the fecond (firfl coiledled) edition of 
The Speflaiar^ which included the nril ten eflays, had 
probably been delivered to its fubfcribers. The text of 
this edition ihowsconnderable additionsand corrections. 
So that Addifon was revifmg the earlier, pofubly before 
he had written the later of thefe papers. The eight lall 
papers formed part of Volume V. of the fecond edition, 
which was publifhed in the following year, 17 13. 

Subfequently — in the Author's Hfetime — at leafl one 
important addition was made to the textf; but the 
fcarcity of early editions of Tlie Speflator has prevented 
any further collation. In this way the growing text grew 
into final form : that in which it has come down to us. 

In the prefent work, the text is that of the original 
iffue, in folio. The variations and additions of the 
fecond edition, in 8vo, are inferted between [ ]. Words 
in the firfl, omitted in the fecond edition are diflin- 
guiflied by having * affixed to them. Subfequent addi- 
tions are inferted between { }; which alfo contain the 
Englilh tranflations of the mottoes. Thefe have been 
verified with thofe in the earliefl edition in which I 
have found them, that of 1744. The reader can there- 
fore watch not only the expanfion of the criticifin, but 
Addifon's method of correding his work. 

Thefe papers do not embody the writer's entire mind 
on the fubjedl. Limited as he was in time, to a week ; 
in fpace, to the three or four columns of the Saturday 
folio : he was Hill more limited by the capacity, tafle, 
and patience of his readers. Addifon ftiows not a little 
art in the way in which, meting out his thought with 
the meafure of his readers' minds, he endeavours rather 
to awaken them from indifference than to exprefs his 
complete obfervations. The whole four months' lefTon 
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incriticifm muftbe apprehended, as much with reference 
to thofe he was teaching to difcriminate and appreciate, 
as to the fettered expreffion of the critic's own opinion. 
The accepted flandards in Epic poetry were Homer 
and Virgil. All that Addifon tries to do is to per- 
fuade his countrymen to put Milton by their fide. 

Paganifm couid not furnifh out a real Action for a Fable 
j^reater than that of the Iluid or Aineid^ and tlierefore an 
Heathen could not form a hiijher Notion of a Poem than one 
of that kind, which they call an Heroic Wlicthcr Sililion's is 
not of a fublimer Nature I will not prefume to determine, it is 
fufficient that I fliew there is in Paradifd Lojl all the Greatnelis 
of Plan. Reqailarity of Defiijii. and mallerly Beauties which we 
difcover in Homer and Virrni. r 

Poliibly it is owing to the then abfence of an equal 
acknowledgment in England of Dante, Addifon 's con- 
fequent limitation of purpofe, and the conditions of the 
production of this criticifm, that there is no recogni- 
tion therein of the great Italian Epic poet. 

Tliefe papers conflitute a Primer to Paradlfe Loft. 
Mod IkilfuUy conftrudled both to intereft and inftrudl, 
but dill a Primer. As the excellent fetting may the 
better difplay the gem of incalculable value : fo may 
Addifon's thought help us to underftand Milton's 
*greatnefs of Soul, which fumifhed him with fuch 
glorious Conceptions.' Let us not flop at the Primer, 
but pafs on to a perfonal apprehenfion of the great 
Englilh Epic; in the perfuafion, that in no fpeech 
under heaven, is there a poem of more Sublimity, 
Delight, and Inflrudion than that which Milton was 
maturing for a quarter of a century : and that there 
is nothing human more wonderful and at the fame 
time more true, than thofe vifions of *the whole 
System of the intelledlual World, the CJiaos and the 
Creation ) Heaven, Earth, and Hell ' over which — in 
the deep darknefs of his blindnefs — Milton's fpirit 
fo long brooded, and which at length he revealed to 
Earth in his allonifliing Poem. 

♦ p. 45. 
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Joseph Addison 

CRITICISM 

ON 

Milton's 



PARADISE LOST. 



From 'The Spectator.' 



Three Poets, in three dijlant Ages horn^ 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorti. 
The Firft in Iqftinejs of thought Surpafid^ 
The Next in Majejly; in both the Lafl. 
Tlie force of Nature co^d no farther goe : 
To make a Thixd fitejoynd the former two, 

Dryden. Under Milton's pidlure in Tonfon's folio 
(the fourth) edition oi Faradi/e Loft^ <&*r. 1688, 
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I. No. So 

a. No. 8i appean. 
IS. No. 169 appean. 






Sepc X4. J^Co. X70 appears. 

: Not. 20. No. 227 bas the t'oDowin^ amMranoefflent. ''There is noir 

I Printing br Sufasmpbon two Volumes of the SPECTATORS 

^1 2Bt O. on a iar^e character m Octavo : the t^ce ot the tvo Vols, well 

Bouna ana GUt two Guineas, fhosewno are tnciined to Subscribe, 

are aesired to moke tneir iirst Payments to Jacob Tonson. Book« 

scticr in tne Strana : tne Books bcinc so near nnished. that ther 

w^ii be ready tor the Subscnaers ator before Christmas next." 

J)ec 18. No. 351 appears. 

19. No. 353 appears. 

No. 20a. The papers on Milton are announced 



I 



>i 



Aprflf 



31- 
1712. 
Jan. 5. No. 207. The hrst paper on Paradise Lost appears. 

S. No. 20Q has tnis oxmouncement. ''The rirsc and Second 

Volumes of the Spect.\tor m ^▼o are now reaov to be de- 

2nO St. hvered to the Subschoers. by J. Tonson at Shakespear's Heaa 

over-agamsc Catherin e - str e e t m the Strand." 
Jan. 13. No. 373. The second Milton paper appears. 

18. No. 278 advertises "This i>ay is l^iblished, A very neat 

Pocket Edidon of the Spectator, in 2 Vols. z>*. Printed for 

3ft £t* Sam. Bucklev at the Dolphin in Little- Britain, and J. Tonson at 

Shakespear's Head over-agamst Caihenne-street in the Strand." 

Jan. 19— Mar. 8. £ight more papers on Pamdise Lest appear. 

/ There is no announcement in the Orit^nal issue, when Vols. 

Ill and IV were ready for delivery to the subscribers of the first 
2ttt %t> two, of which they were issued, with an Index, as a com- 
pletion. Vol. Ill contains a List of the subscribers to the 
second edition of these earlier numbers of The SpectaUr. The 
list contains 403 names, including a \ax^ proportion of aristocratii: 
tides; and among;other the names of Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Richard 
Blackmore, &c. The probability is that as the subscribers would 
naturally complete theu- sets, the reprinting would go ona little in 
arrear of the Ori^nal issue, and that these volumes were delivered 
some time in April. The 4 volumes aj^parently realized ^xfieA, 

ID. Annoe, c. 18 comes into force. It imposes a Stamp duty 
of an Halfpenny upon everv Pamphlet or Paper contained in 
Half a Sheet, and One Shilling upon every printed advertise- 
ment. — Statuies'xx.. 617. This stamp is still seen on many copies, 

_^ ... No. 533 advertises "This Day is Publish'd, A very neat 

§ 3rt Stt. Pocket edition of the 3d and 4th Volumes of the Spectator in 12*' 
'B To which is added a compleat Index to the whole 4 Volumes. &c. ** 

Dec 6. No 555, Steele announcing, in his own name, the conclusion 
of the *series, states, " I have nothing more to add, but having - 
swelled this Work to 555 Papers, they will be disposed into 
2n1l ISH. seven Volumes, four of which are already publish'd, and the 
three others in the Press. It will not be demanded of me why 
I now leave off, tho* I must own my self obliged to give an Account 
to the Town of my ITime hereafter, since I retire when their Par- 
tiality to me is so great, that an Edition of the former Volumes of 
spectators of above Nine thousand each Book is already sold off, 
and the Tax on each half Sheet has brought into the Stamp- 
Office one Week with another above 20/. a Week arising from tms 
single Paper, notwithstanding it at first reduced it to less than 
half the number that was uswdly Printed before this Tax was 
laid." He is evidently referring to the original daily issues. 

Two years later. The Spectator was revived for about six months. 

VIII. 1714. Jime 18— Dec ao. Nos SS6-635 are published. 

Six hukdrkd and thiity-fivb papsu coikstitvitk 'Thb Spbctatoi.' 
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The SPECTATOR. 




N'ulla venenato Littera miffa yoco e/i, Ov. 

{Satiricai Reflexions I avoid. 

Another translation. 

My paper flows from no fatiric vein^ 

Contains no poijon^ and conveys no pain. Adapted } 

Monday, December 31. 1 7 1 1. 

j! Think mylelfhighly obliged to the Publick for 
their kind Acceptance 01 a Paper which vifits 
them every Morning, and has in it none of 
XhoiQ Scaflynings that recommend fo many of 
the Writings which are in vogue among us. 
As, on the one Side, my Paper has not in it a fmgle 
Word of News, a Rcfledtion in Politicks, nor a Stroke 
of Party; fo, on the other, there are no faftiionable 
Touches of Infidelity, no obfcene Ideas, no Sat}Ts 
upon Priefthood, Marriage, and the like popular 
Topicks of Ridicule; no private Scandal, nor any 
thing that may tend to the Defamation of particular 
Perfons, Families, or Societies. 

There is not one of thefe abovementioned Sub- 
je6ls that would not fell a very indifferent Paper, 
could I think of gratifying the Publick by fuch mean 
and bafe Methods: But notwithflanding I have re- 
jedled every thing that favours of Party, every thing 
that is loofe and immoral, and every thing that might 
create Uneafmefs in the Minds of particular Perfons, 
I find that the Demand for my Papers has encreafed 
every Month fmce their firfl Appearance in the World. 
This does not perhaps refledl fo much Honour upon 
my felf, as on my Readers, who give a much greater 
Attention to Difcourfes of Virtue and Morality, than 
ever I expected, or indeed could hope. 
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When I broke loofe from that great Body of Writers . i 
who have employed their Wit and Parts in propagating 
Vice and Irreligion, I did not queilion but I fhould be 

treated as an odd kind of Fellow that had a Mind to 
appear lingular in my Way of Writing : But the general 
Recepaon I have found, convinces me that the World 
is not fo corrupt as we are apt to imagine ; and that 
if thofe Men of Parts who have been employed in 
viciating the Age had endeavoured to rectify and 
amend it, tliey needed not to have facrificed their 
good Senfe and Virtue to their Fame and Reputation. 
No Man is fo funk in Vice and Ignorance, but there 
are llill fome hidden Seeds of Goodnefs and Know- 
ledge in him ; which give him a Relifh of fuch Reflec- 
tions and Speculations as have an Aptnefs in* them* 
to improve the Mind and to make the Heart better. 

I have (hewn in a former Paper, with how much 
Care I have avoided all fuch Thoughts as are loofe, 
obfcene, or immoral ; and I believe my Reader would 
flill think the better of me, if he knew the Pains I am 
at in qualifying what I write after fuch a Manner, that 
nothing may be interpreted as aimed at private Per- 
fons. For this Reafon when I draw any faulty 
Charadler, I confider all thofe Perfons to whom the 
Malice of the World may poflibly apply it, and take 
care to dafh it with fuch particular Circumflances as 
may prevent all fuch ill-natured Applications. If I 
write any thing on a black Man, I run over in my Mind 
all the eminent Perfons in the Nation who are of that 
Compledlion : When I place an imaginary Name at 
the Head of a Charadler, I examine every Syllable 
and Letter of it, that it may not bear any Refemblance 
to one that is real. I know very well the Value which 
every Man fets upon his Reputation, and how painful 
it is to be expofed to the Mirth and Derifion of the 
Publick, and fhould therefore fcom to divert my 
Reader at the Expence of any private Man. 

As I have been thus tender of every particular 
Perfon's Reputation, fo I have taken more than ordi- 
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nary Care not to give Offence to thofe who appear in 
the higher Figures of Life, I would not make my felf 
merry even with a Piece of Pafleboard that is invefled 
with a publick Characler ; for which Reafon I have 
never glanced upon the late defigned ProcelTion of his 
Holinefs and his Attendants, notwithflanding it might 
have acforded Matter to many ludicrous Speculations. 
Among thofe Advantages which the Publick may reap 
from this Paper, it is not the leall, that it draws ^lens 
blinds off from the Bittemefs of Party, and fumifhes 
them with Subjects of Difcourfe that may be treated 
widiout Warmth or Paffion. This is faid to have been 
the firfl Defign of thofe Gentlemen who fet on Foot 
the Royal Society ; and had then a very good Effect, 
as it turned many of the greatell Genius's of tliat Age 
to the Difquifitions of natural Knowledge, who, if they 
had engaged in Politicks with the fame Parts and 
Applicarion, might have fet their Country in a Flame. 
The Air-Pump, the Barometer, the Quadrant, and the 
like Inventions, were thrown out to thofe bufy Spirits, 
as Tubs and Barrels are to a AVhale, that he may let 
the Ship fail on without Diflurbance, while he diverts 
himfelf with thofe innocent Amufements. 

I have been fo very fcrupulous in this Particular of 
not hurting any Man's Reputation, that I have for- 
bom mentioning even fuch Authors as I could not 
name with Honour. This I mud confefs to have been 
a Piece of very great Self-denial : For as the Publick 
reliihes nothing better than the Ridicule which turns 
upon a Writer of any Eminence, fo there is nothing 
which a Man that has but a very ordinary Talent in 
Ridicule may execute with greater Eafe. One might 
raife Laughter for a Quarter of a Year together upon 
, the Works of a Perfon who has publifhed but a very 
few Volumes. For which Reafons I am afloniftied, 
that thofe who have appeared againfl this Paper have 
made fo very little of it The Criticifms which I have 
hitherto publifhed, have been made with an Intention 
rather to difcover Beauties and Excellencies in the 
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Writers of my own Time, than to publifli any of their . . \ 
Faults and Imperfedlions. In the meanwhile I (hoxild 
take it for a very great Favour from fome of my under- 
hand Detractors, if they would break all Meafures 
with me fo far, as to give me a Pretence for examin- 
ing their Performances with an impartial Eye: Nor 
fliall I look upon it as any Breach of Charity 
to criticife the Autlior, fo long as I keep clear 
of the Perfon. 

In the mean while, till I am provoked to fuch 
Hoflilities, I (hall from Time to Time endeavour to do 
Jullice to thofe who have diftinguiflied themfelves in 
the politer Parts of Learning, and to point out fuch 
Beauties in their ^Vo^ks as may have efcaped the Ob- 
fervation of others. 

As the firll Place among our EngliJIi Poets is due 
to Milton, and as I have drawn more Quotations out 
of him than from any other, I (hall enter into a regular 
Criricifm upon his Pa^-adife Iq/ly which I (hall publKh 
every Saturday till I have given my Thoughts upon 
that Poem. I (hall not however prefume to impofe 
upon others my own particular Judgment on this Author, 
but only deliver it as my private Opinion. Criticifm 
is of a very large Extent, and every particular Mailer 
in this Art has his favourite PaiTages in an Author, 
which do not equally (Irike the bed Judges. It will 
be fufficient for me if I difcover many Beauties or 
Imperfedlions which others have not attended to, and 
I (hould be very glad to fee any of our eminent Writers 
publi(h their Difcoveries on the fame SubjedL In 
(hort, I would always be underdood to write my 
Papers of Criticifm in the Spirit which Horace has 
expreiTed in thofe two famous Lines, 

Si quid novijli renins ijlis 

Candidus imperiiyfi non his utere mecum. 

If you have made any better Remarks of your own, 
communicate them with Candour ; if not, make ufe 
of thefe I prefent you with. 
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[HERE is nothing in Nature fo irkfomfe] 
as general Difcounes, efpecially when 
they turn chietiy upon Words. For this 
Realbn I (hail wave the Difcullion of that 
Point which was llarted fome Years fince, 
Whether Milton's Faradife Lojl may be calied an 
Heroick Poem ? Tliofe who will not give it that Title, 
may call it (if they pleafe) a Divine Poem. It >vill be 
fufficient to its Perfedion, if it has in it all the Beau- 
ties of the higheft kind of Poetry ; and as for thofe 
who fay [alledge] it is not an Heroick Poem, they 
advance no more to the Diminution of it, than if they 
(hould lay Adam is not jEneas^ nor Eve Helen, 

I {hall therefore examine it by the Rules of Epic 
Poetry, and fee whether it falls (hort of the Iliad or 
jEnad, in the Beauties which are effential to that 
kind of Writing. The firfl Thing to be confidered 
in an Epic Poein, is the Fable, which is perfedl or 
imperfedl, according as the Adlion which it relates 
is more or lefe fo. This A6lion ftiould have three 
Qualifications in it. Firfl, It (hould be but one 
Adlion. Secondly, It (hould be an entire Adlion; 
and Thirdly, It (hould be a great A<5lion. To con- 
(ider the Adlion of the Hiad, yEneid^ and Faradife 
Loft in thefe three feveral Lights. Homer to pre- 
ferve the Unity of his A6lion hadens into the midd 
of things, as Horace has obferved : Had he gone up 
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to Leddz Egg, or begun much later, even at the Rape * 
of HeUn^ or the Inveiling of Troy^ it is mahifeii that 1 
the Story of the Poem would have been a Series of 
feveral Adlions. He therefore opens his Poem with the 
Difcord of his Princes, and with great Art interweaves 
in the feveral fucceeding parts of it, an account of every 
thing [material] which relates to the Story [them], and 
had palled before that fatal DifTenfion. After the fame 
manner /Eneas makes his firfl appearance in the 
Tyrriiefu Seas, and \vithin fight of Italy^ becaufe the 
Adhon propofed to be celebrated was that of his 
Settling himfelf in Latium, But becaufe it was necef- 
fary for the Reader to know what had happened to 
him in the taking of Troy^ and in the preceding parts 
of his Voyage, Virgil makes his Hero relate it by 
way of Epifode in the fecond and third Books of the 
jEneid. The Contents of both which Books come be- 
fore thofe of the firfl Book in the Thread of the Story, 
tho' for preferving of this Unity of Adlion, they follow 
them in the Difpofition of the Poem. Milton^ in Imita- 
tion of thefe two great Poets, opens his Paradife Lojl 
with an Infernal Council plotting the Fall of Man, 
which is the Adlion he propofed to celebrate ; and as 
for thofe great Adlions, which preceded in point of 
time, the Battel of the Angels, and the Creation of 
the World, (which would have entirely deftroyed the 
Unity of his Principal Adlion, had he related them in 
the fame Order that they happened) he cad them into 
the fifth, fixth and feventh Books, by way of Epifode 
to this noble Poem. 

AriJlotU himfelf allows, that Homer has nothing to 
boafl of as to the Unity of his Fable, tho' at the fame 
time that great Critick and Philofopher endeavoiurs 
to palliate this Imperfedlion in the Greek Poet, by 
imputing it in fome Meafure to the very Nature of an 
Epic Poem. Some have been of Opinion, that the 
y^;^V/ labours alfo in this particular, and has Epiiodes' 
which may be looked upon as Excrefcencies rather 
than as Parts of the Adlion. On the contrary, the 
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Poem which we have now under our Confideration, 
hath no other Epifodes than fuch as naturally arife 
from the Subje<5l, and yet is filled with fuch a multi- 
tude of afloniihing Circumllances [Incidents], that it 
gives us at the fame time a Pleaiure of the greatell 
Variety, and of the greatell Simpliciu'. {uniform in its 
Nature, though divenified in the Execution.} 

I mull obferve alfo, that as Vir^Im the Poem which 
was defigned to celebrate the Original of the Roman 
Empire, has defcribed the Birth of its great Rival, the 
Carthaginian Commonwealth. Milton with the like 
i\jt in his Poem on the Fall of IMan, has related the 
Fall of thofe Angels who are his profeffed Enemies. 
Befides the many other Beauties in fuch an Epifode, it's 
running Parallel with the great Adlion of the Poem, hin- 
ders it from breaking the Unity fo much as another Epi- 
fode would have done, that had not fo great an Affinity 
with the principal Subject. In (hort, this is the fame 
kind of Beauty which the Criticks admire in the SfianiJJi 
Fryar^ or the Double Difcovery, where the two different 
Plots look lilce Counterparts and Copiesof one another. 

The fecond Qualificadon required in the Adlion 
of an Epic Poem is, that it (hould be an entire 
Adlion : An Adlion is entire when it is compleat 
in all its Parts ; or as Arijlotle defcribes it, when it 
confifts of a Beginning, a Middle, and an End. 
Nothing (hould go before it, be intermixed with it, 
or follow after it, that is not related to it. As on 
the contrary, no fmgle Step ftiould be omitted in that 
jufl and regular Progrefs [Procefs] which it muftbe fup- 
pofed to take from its Original to its Confummation. 
Thus we fee the Anger of Achilles in its Birth, its 
Continuance and Effedls; and jEneas'% Setdement 
in Italy^ carried on through all the Oppofitions in 
his way to it both by Sea and Land. The Adlion 
in Milton excels (I think) both the former in 
this particular; we fee it contrived in Hell, exe- 
cuted upon Esirth, and punilhed by Heaven. The 
parts of it are told in the mod diflindl manner, 

B 
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wd grow out of one another in the mod natural ■ • i 
Method. ' ^ ■ i 

The third Qualification of an Epic Poem is its 
Greatnefs, The Anger of Achilles was of fuch Con- 
fequence, that it embroiled the Kings of Greece^ def- 
troy'd the Heroes of Tro\\ and engaged all the Gods 
in Fadlions. yEneas's Settlement in Ilaly produced 
the CcefarSy and gave Birth to the Roman Empire. 
Milions Subjedl was Hill greater than either of the 
former ; it does not determine the Fate of dngle 
Perfons or Nations, but of a whole Species. Tlie 
united Powers of Hell are joyned together for the 
Deilruclion of Mankind, which they etiecled in part, 
and would have comf)leted, had not Omnipotence 
it felf interpofed. The principal Adlors are Man 
in his greatell Perfedlion, and Woman in her highefl 
Beauty. Their Enemies are the fallen Angels : The 
MefTiah their Friend, and the Almighty their Proteclor. 
In (hort, every thing that is great in the whole Circle 
of Being, whether within the Verge of Nature, or out 
of it, has a proper Part afllgned it in this noble Poem. 

In Poetry, as in Architecture, not only the whole, 
but the principal Members, and every part of them, 
^ould be Great. I will not prefume to fay, that the 
Book of Games in the /Eneidy or that in the Iliad^ are 
not of this nature, nor to reprehend Virgirs Simile of 
a Top, and many other of the fame nature in the 
Hiad, as liable to any Cenfure in this Particular ; but 
I think we may fay, without offence to [derogating 
from] thofe wonderful Performances, that there is an 
unqueflionable Magnificence in every Part of Fara- 
dife Lofty and indeed a much greater than could have 
been formed upon any Pagan Syllem. 

But Ariftotky by the Greatnefs of the A(Slion, does 
not only mean that it (hould be great in its Nature, 
but alfo in its Duration, or in other Words, that it 
(liould have a due .length in it, as well as what we 
properly call Greatnefs. The juft Meafure of this 
kind of Magnitude, he explains by. the following 
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Similitude. An Animal, no bigger than a Mite, can- 
not appear perfedl to the Eye, becaufe the Sight takes 
it in at once, and has only a confufed Idea of the 
whole, and not a diflinc^ Idea of all its Parts ; If on 
the contrary you Ihouid fuppofe an Animal of ten 
thouiand Furlongs in length, the Eye would be fo 
filled with a lingie Part of it, that it could not ^vq the 
Mind an idea of the whole. What thefe Animals 
are to the Eye, a very ihorc or a very long Adtion 
would be to the Memory. The lirll would be, as it 
were, loft and fwallowed up by it, and the other 
difficult to be contained in it. Homer and Virgil have 
Ihewn their principal Art in this Particular: theA<5lion 
of the Iliad^ a.nd that of the ^£/icid. were in tiiemieives 
exceeding Ihort, but are fo beautifully extended and 
diverlitied by the Intervention [Invention] of Epifodes^ 
and the Machiner}'of Gods, with the like Poetical Orna- 
ments, that tliey make up an agreeable Story fufficient 
to employ the Memory without overcharging it. AfH- 
ton's Adtion is enriched with fuch a variety of Cir- 
cumftances, that I have taken as much Pleafure in 
reading the Contents of his Books, as in the beft 
invented Story I ever met with. It is poffible, that 
the Traditions on which the Iliad and ^neid were 
built, had more Circumftances in them than the 
Hiftory of the FaM of Man^ as it is related in Scrip- 
ture. Befides it was eafier for Homer and Virgil to 
dalh the Truth with Fidtion, as they were in no 
danger of offending the Religion of their Country by 
it. But as for Milton^ he had not only a very few 
Circumftances upon which to raife his Poem, but was 
alfo obliged to proceed with the greateft Caution in 
every thing that he added out of his own Invention. 
And, indeed, notwithftanding all the Reftraints he was 
under, he has filled his Story with fo many furprifing 
incidents, which bear fo clofe an Analogy with what 
is delivered in Holy Writ, that it is capable of pleafing 
the moft delicate Reader, without giving Ofience ta 
the moft fcrupuious. 
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The Modem Cridcks have coUefled from feveral 
Hints in the Iliad and j£neid the Space of Time, 
which is taken up by the Aftion of each of thofe 
Poems ; but as a great Part of Afi/ion's Story was 
tranfadted in Regions that He out of the reach of the 
Sun and the Sphere of Day, it is impoiTible to gratifie 
the Reader \i-ith fuch a Calculation, which indeed 
would be raore curious than inllmctive ; none of the 
Cridcks, either Ancient or Modem, having laid down 
Rules to circumlcribe the Adlion of an Epic Poem 
withanydetcnninednurabcroi'Years, Days, orHouTs.t 

77iis pine of Criiicifm rm Milcon'j Paradife T^oft, 
JhtUl be corned on infolio7i.nn^ [Saturdays] Pafers, 
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AVING examined the Adlion of Faradife 
Lojl^ let us in the next place coniider the 
Adlors. Thefe are what Anflotle means by 
[This is AriJlotl£s Method of coniidering ; 
tirilj the Fal)le, and [fecondly] the Man- 
ners, or, as we generally call them in EngliJJi^ the 
Fable and the Characlers. 

Homer has excelled all the Heroic Poets that evei 
wrote, in the multitude and variety of his Characters. 
Every God that is admitted into his Poem, a6ls a 
Part which would have been fuitable to no other 
Deity. His Princes are as much diflinguilhed by 
their Manners as by their Dominions ; and even thofe 
among them, whofe Charadlers feem wholly made up 
of Courage, differ from one another as to the particu- 
lar kinds of Courage in which they excell. In lliort, 
tliere is fcarce a Speech or Adlion in the lliad^ which 
the Reader may not afcribe to the Perfon that fpeaks 
or adls, without feeing his Name at the Head of it 

Homer does not only out-fhine all other Poets in the 
Variety, but alfo in the Novelty of his Charadlers. 
He has introduced among his Grcecian Princes a Per- 
fon, who had lived thrice the Age of Man, and con- 
verfed with Thefeus^ Hercules^ Polyphemus^ and the firfl 
Race of Heroes. His principal Adlor is the Oflf-fpring 
[Son] of a Goddefs, not to mention the Son [Oflf- 
fpring] of Aurora [other Deities], who has [have] like- 
wife a Place in his Poem, and the venerable Trojan 
Prince,, who was the Father of fo many Kings and 
Heroes. There is in thefe feveral Chara<Slers of Horner^ 
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a certain Dignity as well as Novelty, which adapts them 
in a more peculiar manner to the Nature of an Heroic 
Poem. Tho*, at the fame time, to give them the greater 
variet>% he has defcribed a Vulcan^ that is, a £uifoon 
among his Gods, and a TJierfttes among his Mortals. 

F/r^/ falls infinitely ihort of Homer in the Cha- 
racters of his Poem, both as to their Variety and, 
Novelty, ^neas is indeed a perfe<5l Character, but 
as for AcJiates^ tho' he is (tiled the Hero's Friend, he 
does nothing in the whole Poem which may dcferve 
that Title. Gyas^ Mnejleusy Seri^eJluSy and Cloanthus^ are 
all of them Men of the fame Stamp and Character, 

Fortemque Gyan^fortemque Cioani/mm [Virg.] 

There are indeed feveral very natural Incidents in 
the Part of Afcanius ; as that of Dido cannot be fufl5- 
ciently admired. I do not fee any thing new or 
particular in Tumus. Falias and Evander are [remote] 
Copies of He6lor and Friam^ as Laufus and Mezmtius 
are almoft Parallels to Fallas and Evander, The 
ChanwSters of Nifus and Eurialus are beautiful, but 
common. [We muft not forget the Parts of Sinon^ 
Camilla^ and fome few others, which are beautiful 
Improvements oh the Greek Poet] In fhort, there is 
neither that Variety nor Novelty in the Perfons of the 
^ndd^ which we meet with in thofe of the Iliad. 

If we look into the Charadters of Milton^ we (hall 
find that he has introduced all the Variety that hisPoem 
was capable of receiving. The whole Species of 
Mankind was in two Pexfons at the time to which 
the Subje<5t of his Poem is confined. We have, how- 
ever, four diftindt Charadters in thefe two Perfons. We fee 
Man and Woman in the higheft Innocence and Perfec- 
tion, and in the molt abjedt State of Guilt and Infirmity. 
The two laft Charadters are, indeed, very common and 
obvious, but the two firft are not only more magnificent, 
but more new than any Charadters either in Virgil or 
Horner^ or indeed in the whole Cirde of Nature. 

Milton was fo fenfible of this Defedt in the Subjedl 
of his Poem, and of the few Charadters it would afford 
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him, that he has brought into it two Afiors of a Shadowy 
and Fidtitious Nature, in the Perfons of Sin and Death, 
by which means he has interwoven in the Body of his 
Fable a very beautiful and well invented Allegory. But 
notwithflanding the Finenefs of this Allegory may a- 
tone for it in fome meafure; I cannot think that Perfons 
of fuch a Chymerical Exiilence are proper Adlors in an 
Epic Poem ; becaufe there is not that meafure of Pro- 
bability annexed to them, which is requiiite in Writings 
of this kind, [as I fliail (hew more at large hereafter.] 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an Adtrefs m 
the ^ndd^ but the Part Ihe adls is very fhort, and 
none of the moll admired Circumllances in that 
Divine Work. We find in Mock-Heroic Poems, par- 
ticularly in the Difpenfary and the Lutrin^ feveral 
Allegorical Perfons of this Nature, which are very 
beautiful in thofe Compofitions, and may, perhaps, be 
ufed as an Argument, that the Authors of them were 
of Opinion, that* fuch Charadlers might have a Place in 
an Epic Work. For my own part, I fliould be glad the 
Reader would think fo, for the fake of the Poem I 
am now examining, and mufl further add, that if fuch 
empty unfubftantial Beings may be ever made ufe of 
on this occafion, there were never any more nicely 
imagined, and employed in more proper A£lions, than 
thofe of which I am now fpeaking.f 

Another Principal Adlor in this Poem is the great 
Enemy of Mankind. The Part of Ulyffes in Homer^s 
Odyffey is very much admired by AriJlotUj as per- 
plexing that Fable with very agreeable Plots and In- 
tricacies, not only by the many Adventures in his 
Voyage, and the Subtilty of his Behaviour, but by the 
various Concealments and Difcoveries of his Perfon in 
feveral parts of that Poem. But the Crafty Being I 
have now mentioned, makes a much longer Voyage than- 
Ulyffes^ puts in practice many more Wiles and Strata- 
gems, and hides himfelf under a greater variety of 
Shapes and Appearances, all of which are feverally de- 
tedled, to the great Delight and Surprize of the Reader. 

t S«e also pp. 45 : 7«^» I «33-«35« 
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• We may likewife obferve with how much Art the Poet 
has varied feveral Chara<5lers of the Perfons that fpeak 
m his infernal Affembly. On the contrary, how has he 
reprefented the whole Godhead exerting it felf towards 
Man in its full Benevolence under the Three-fold Dif- 
tindHon of a Creator, a Redeemer and a Comforter ! 

Nor mull we omit the Perfon of Raphael^ who 
amidfl his Tendemefs and Friendfliip for Man, (hews 
fuch a Dignity and Condefcention in all his Speech and 
Behaviour, as are fuitable to a Superior Nature. [The 
Angels are indeed as much diveriified in Milton^ and 
diflinguifhed by their proper Parts, as the Gods are in 
Homer or Vir^^L The Readerwill find nothing afcribed 
to Uriels Gabriel^ Michael^ or Raphiid^ which is not in 
a particular manner fuitable to their relpective Cha- 
radlers.] 

There is another Circumflance in the principal A6lors 
of the Iliad and yEneid^ which gives a particular [pecu- 
liar] Beauty to thofe two Poems, and was therefore con- 
trived with very great Judgment. I mean the Authors 
having chofen for their Heroes Perfons who were fo 
nearly related to the People for whom they wrote. 
Achilles was a Greek, and ^neas the remote Founder 
of Rome, By this means their Countrymen (whom they 
principally propofed to themfelves for their Readers) 
were particularly attentive to all the parts of their Story, 
and fympaihized with their Heroes in all their Adven- 
tures. A Roman could not but rejoice in the Efcapes, 
Succeffes and Vidlories of -<^wflj,and be grieved at any 
Defeats, Misfortunes, or Difappointments that befel 
him ; as a Greek mull have had the fame regard for 
Achilles, And it is plain, that each of thofe Poems have 
lofl this great Advantage, among thofe Readers to whom 
their Heroes are as Strangers, or indifferent Perfons. 

Miltoris Poem is admirable in this refpe<5t, fince it 
is impodible for any of its Readers, whatever Nation, 
Country or People he may belong to, not to be re- 
lated to the Perfons who are the principal A<flors in 
it ; but what is Hill infinitely more to its Advantage, 
the principal A6tors in this Poem are not only our 
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Progenitors, but our Reprefentatives. We have an 
adlual Interell in every thing they do, and no lefs 
than our utmofl Happinefs or *Mifery* is concerned, 
and lies at Stake in all their Behaviour. 

I (hall fubjoyn as a Corollary to the foregoing Re- 
mark, an admirable Obfervation out of Arijlotle^ which 
hath been very much mifreprefented in the Quota- 
tions of fome Modern Criticks. ' If a Man of perfect 
' and confummate Virtue falls into a Misfortune, it 

* raifes our Pity, but not our Terror, becaufe we do 

* not fear that it may be our own Cafe, who do 

* not refemble the Suhering Perlbn. But as that great 
Philofopher adds, ' If we fee a Man of Virtues mixt 

* with Infirmides, fall into any Misfortune, it does not 
' only raife our Pity but our Terror; becaufe we are afraid 
' that the like Misfortunes may happen to our felves, 

* who refemble the Character of the Suffering Perfon. 

I fliall take another Opportunity to obferve, that 
a Perfon of an abfolute and confummate Virtue fhould 
never be introduced in Tragedy, and fhall only remark 
in this Place, that this [the foregoing] Obfervation oiArif- 
toiie,t\io' it maybe true in other Occafions, does not hold 
in this; becaufe in the prefent Cafe, though the Perfons 
who fall into Misfortune are of the moll perfe<5t and con- 
fummate Virtue, it is not to be confidered as what may 
' poflibly be, but what adlually is our own Cafe ; fince 
we are embarked with them on the fame Bottom, and 
mud be Partakers of their Happinefs or Mifery. 

In tliis, and fome other very few Inflances, Ariflotlis 
Rules for Epic Poetry (which he had drawn from his Re- 
fledtions upon Homer) cannot be fuppofed to quadrate 
exadtly with the Heroic Poems which have been made 
fmce his Time; as it is plain his Rules would have been 
flill more perfedl, cou'd he have perufed the yEneid 
- which was made fome hundred Years after his Death. 

In my next IJhaligo through other parts of Milton'x 
Poem; and hope t/iat w/iat IJhall there advance^ as well 
as what I have already written^ will not only ferve as a 
Comment upon Milton, but upon Aridotle, 
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E have already taken a general Survey of 
the Fable and Characlers in Milton's 
Paradife Lojl : The Parts which remain to 
be confider'd, according to Ariflotlis 
Method, are the Sentiments and the Lan- 
guage. Before I enter upon the firfl of thefe, I mufl 
advertife my Reader, that it is my Defign as foon as I 
have finifhed my general Refledlions on thefe four 
feveral Heads, to give particular Inflances out of the 
Poem which is now before us of Beauties and Im- 
perfedlions which may be obferved under each of them, 
as alfo of fuch other Particulars as may not properly 
fall under any of them. This I thought fit to premife, 
that the Reader may not judge too haflily of this 
Piece of Criticifm, or look upon it as Imperfedl, 
before he has feen the whole Extent of it 

The Sentiments in an [all] Epic Poem are the 
Thoughts and Behaviour which the Author afcribes to 
the Perfons whom he introduces, and zxtjuji when 
they are conformable to the Charadlers of the feveral 
Perfons. The Sentiments have likewife a relation to 
Things as well as PerfonSy and are then perfe<5t when 
they are fuch as are adapted to the Subj edl. If in either 
of thefe Cafes the Poet argues, or explains, magnifies 
or diminifhes, raifes Love or Hatred, Pity or Terror, 
or any other Paffion, we ought to confider whether 
the Sentiments he makes ufe of are proper for thefe 
[their] Ends. Homer is cenfured by the Criticks for 
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his Defe<5l as to this Particular in feveral parts of the 
Iliad and Odyffey^ tho' at the fame time thofe who 
have treated this great Poet with Candour, have attri- 
buted this Defcdl to the Times in which he lived. It 
^vas the fault of the Age, and not of Horner^ if there 
\vants that Delicacv in fome of his Sentiments, which 
appears in the Works of Men of a much inferior 
Genius. Befides, if there are Blemiihes in any parti- 
cular Thoughts, there is an innnite Beauty in the 
greatell part of them. In fliort, if there are many 
Poets who wou'd not have fallen into the mea[n]nefs of 
fome of his Sentiments, there are none who cou'd have 
rife[n] up to the Greatnefs of others. Virqii has ex- 
ceiled all others in the Propriety of his Sentiments. 
Milton ihines likewife very much in this Particular: 
Nor muil we omit one Confideration which adds to 
his Honour and Reputation. Homer and Virgil intro- 
duced Perfons whofe Characters are commonly known 
among Men, and fuch as are to be met with either 
in Hiflory, or in ordinary Converfation. Miltoti% Cha- 
radlers, mofl of them, lie out of Nature, and were to 
be formed purely by his own Invention. It (hews a 
greater Genius in Sliakefpear to have drawn his Caly- 
ban, than his Hotfpur or Julius Ccefar : The one was 
to be fupplied out of his own Imagination, whereas 
the other might have been formed upon Tradition, 
Hiflory and Obfervation. It was much ealier there- 
fore for Homer to find proper Sentiments for an Af- 
fembly of Grecian Generals, than for Milton to di- 
verfifie his Infernal Council with proper Charadlers, 
and infpire them with a variety of Sentiments. The 
Loves of Dido and yEneas are only Copies of what 
has paiTed betw^een other Perfons. Adam, and Eve, 
before the Fall, are a different Species from that of 
Mankind, who are defcended from them, and none 
but a Poet of the mofl unbounded Invention, and the 
* mofl exquifite Judgment, cou'd have filled their Con- 
verfation and Behaviour with fuch Beautiful Circum- 
ilances during their State of Innocence. 
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* Nor is It fufficient for an Epic Poem to be filled 
with fuch Thoughts as are Natural^ unlefe it abound 
alfo with fuch as are Sublime, Virgil in this Particular 
falls Ihort of Homer. He has not indeed fo many 
Thoughts that are Low and Vulgar ; but at the lame 
time has not fo many Thoughts that are SubUme and 
Noble. The truth of it is, Vir^l feldom nies into 
very allonilhing Sentiments, where he is not fired 
by the Iliad, He every where charms and pleafes us 
by the force of his own Genius ; but feldom elevates 
and tranfports us where he does not fetch his Hints 
from Homer, 

Milton's chief Talent, and indeed his diftinguifhing 
Excellence, lies in the Sublimity of his Thoughts. 
There are others of the Modems who rival him in 
every other part of Poetry ; but in the greamefs of 
his Sentiments he triumphs over all the Poets both 
Modem and Ancient, Homer only excepted. It is im- 
poflible for the Imagination of !Man to diflend it felf 
with greater Ideas, than thofe which he has laid to- 
gether in his firfl, [fecond,] and fixth Book[s]. The 
feventh, which defcribes the Creation of the World, is 
likewife wonderfully Sublime, tho' not fo apt to ftir 
up Emotion in the Mind of the Reader, nor confe- 
quently fo perfedl in the Epic way of Writing, be- 
caufe it is filled with lefs Adlion. Let the Reader 
compare what Longinus has obferved on feveral Paf- 
iages of Horner^ and he will find Parallels for moll of 
them in the Faradife Lojl. 

From what has been faid we may infer, that as there 
are two kinds of Sentiments, the Natural and the 
Sublime, which are always to be purfued in an Heroic 
Poem, there are alfo two kinds of Thoughts which 
are carefully to be avoided. The firfl are fuch as are 
afiedled and unnatural ; the fecond fuch as are mean 
and vulgar. As for the firfl kind of Thoughts we 
meet with little or nothing that is like them in Virgil \ 
He has none of thofe little Points and Puerilities 
that axe fo often to be met with in Ovid^ none of the 
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Epigrammatick Turns of Lucan^ none of thofe fweUing 
Sentiments which are fo frequent[ly] in Statins and 
Claudiaii^ none of thofe mixed Embellifhments of 
Taffo. Even-thing is jufl- and natural. His Sentiments 
Ihew that he had a penect Infight into Human Nature, 
and that he knew everv thine: which was die moll 
proper to atfecl it. *I remember but one Line in him 
which has been objected againli, by the Criucks, as 
a point of Wit. It is in his ninth Book, where "yimo 
fpeaking of the Trojans, how they lurvived the Ruins 
of their City, expreifes herielf in the following Words ; 

N'uvi capti potiicre capi^ num inunfa cranarunt 



Fergama h 



Were the Trojans taken even after they ivcre Captives, 
or did Trov burn even when it was in Flames i 

Mr. Dryden has in fome Places, which I may here- 
after take notice of, mifreprefented VirpPs way of 
thinking as to this JParticular, in the Tranflation he 
has given us of the ^neid, I do not remember that 
Homer any where falls into the Faults above men- 
tioned, which were indeed the falfe Refinements of 
later Ages. Milton, it mufl be confefl, has fometimes 
erred in this Refpedl, as I (hall fliew more at large in ' 
another Paper ; tho' confidering how all the Poets of 
the Age in which he writ, were infedled with this 
wrong way of thinking, he is rather to be admired 
that he did not give more into it, than that he did fome- 
times comply with that [the] vicious Talle which pre- 
vails fo much among Modem Writers. 

But lince feveral Thoughts may be natural which 
are low and groveling, an Epic Poet fhould not only 
avoid fuch Sentiments as are unnatural or aflfe<5ted, but 
alfo fuch as are low and vulgar. Homer has opened 
a great Field of Raillery to Men of more Delicacy 
than Greatnefs of Genius, by the Homelinefs of fome 
of his Sentiments. But, as I have before faid, thefe 

* From ' I remember' to ' FlamtsV omitted in second edition. 
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30 SENTIMENTS EXCITING LAUGHTER SHOULD BE EXCLUDED. 

are rather to be imputed to the Simplicity of the Age 
in which he lived, to which I may alfo add, of that 
which he defcribed, than to any Imperfedlion in that 
Divine Poet. Zoi/us, among the Ancients, and Mon- 
fieur FcrrauU, among the Alodems, pulhed their Ridi- 
cule very far upon him, on account of fome fuch Senti- 
ments. There is no Blemilh to be obferved in Virgil 
under this Head, and but very few in Milton, 

I fliall give but one Inilance of this Impropriety of 
Sentiments in Homer, and at the fame time compare it * 
with an Inilance of the fame nature, both in Virgil 
and Milton, Sentiments which raife Laughter, can 
very feldom be admitted with any decency into an 
Heroic Poem, whole Bufmeis it* is to excite Paflions of 
a much nobler Nature. Horner^ however, in his Cha- 
raclers of Vulcan and Thcrjitcs^ in his Story of Mars 
and Venus, in his Behaviour of Irtis, and in other Paf- 
fages, has been obfer\^ed to have iapfed into the Bur- 
lefque Character, and to have departed from that 
ferious Air which feems eflential to the Magnificence 
of an Epic Poem. I remember but one Laugh in the 
whole yEmidf which rifes in the Fifth Book upon 
Moncetes^ where he is reprefented as thrown overboard, 
and drying himfelf upon a Rock. But this Piece of 
Mirth is fo well timed, that the feverefl Critick can 
have nothing to fay againll it, for it is in the Book of 
Games and Diverfions, where the Reader's Mind may 
be fuppofed to be fufficiently relaxed for fuch an En- 
tertainment. The only Piece of Plealantry in Para- 
dife Lojl^ is where the Evil Spirits are defcribed as 
rallying the Angels upon the Succefs of their new 
invented Artillery. This PafTage I look upon to be 
the fiUiefl [mod exceptionable] in the whole Poem, 
as being nothing elfe but a firing of Punns, and thofe 
too very indifferent ones. 
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'Satan beheld their Pugkt^ 



And to his Mates thus in derifioK calTd. 

O Friends^ why come not on thofe ViHorsproua 
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Eer while theyfiera were coming, and when we, 
To etitertain them fair with open Front, ■ ■ 
Ajid Breajl, (what could we more) propounded terms 

Of Comtofition,flrai^kt they ciiant^d their Minds, 
Flew on, aiui iiitojiratige ydgariesfeli. 
As they would donee, yet for a Dance they feetrid 
Somewhat extravagant, and wild, perhaps. 
For Joy of ojfer'd Peace ; but f fufipofe 
If our Propofals once again were heard, 
Weflwulti compel them to a quick Relblt, 

ill whom thus Beliai in like gamefome mood. 
Leader, the Terms we fait, were Terms of weight, 
Of hard Contents, and full of force ur^'d home, 
Such as we might perceive amus'd than all. 
And Humbled many: who receives t/iem right. 
Had need, from Head to Foot, well undcriland ; 
Not underllood, this Gift they have befides. 
They jliew us when our Foes walk not upright. 

Thus they among themfdves inpkafani vein 
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Ne qiiicunquc JDetis, quicunque adhibebitur heros^ 

Rei^ali confpeiiiis in auro nuper &» ojiro^ 

Migret in Obfairas hiimiii fcrmom tabernas: 

Aut dum vitat /lumum, nubcs cr* inania captet, Hon 

{But then they did not 7vrong themfelvcs fo much. 

To make a God^ a Hero^ or a King 

{Stript of his golden Crown^ and purple Robe) 

Defccnd to a Alcchanick Dialecl ; 

Nor (to avoid fuch Meaunefs) f oaring high^ 

With empty Sounds ajid airy Notions, Jiy, 

Rofcommon. } 
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WING already treated of the Fable, the 
Charadlers, and Sentiments in the Paradife 
Lojiy we are in the lad place to confider 
the Language ; and as the learned World 
is very much divided upon Milton as to 
this Point, I hope they will excufe me if I appear 
particular in any of my Opinions, and encline to thofe 
who judge the mod advantagioufly of the Author. 

It is requifite that the Language of an Heroic 
Poem fliould be both Perfpicuous and Sublime. In 
Proportion as either of thefe two Qualities are want- 
ing, the Language is imperfe6L Perfpicuity is the 
firfl and mod neceflary Qualification ; infomuch, that 
a good-natured Reader fometimes overlooks a little 
Slip even in the Grammar or S)mtax, where it is im- 
poffible for him to miftake the Poet's Senfe. Of this 
kind is that PaiTage in Milton^ wherein he fpeaks 
of Satan. 
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God and his Son except^ 

Created thing noiight vaiu'a /le norJlmnrCd. 

And that in which he defcribes Adain and Eve. 

Adam the zoodlie/i Man of Men fince bom 
His So /IS, the jairejl of Jlck Daughters Eve, 

It is plain, that in the former of thefe Fallacies, ac- 
cording to the natural S>Titax, the Divine Perfons 
mentioned in the nril Line are reprefented as created 
Beings ; and that in the other, Aaam and Eve are con- 
founded with their Sons and Daughters. Such little 
Blemiihcs as thefe, when the Thought is great and 
natural, we Ihould, with Horace, impute to a pardon^ 
able Inadvertency, or to the Weaknels of Human 
Nature, which cannot attend to each minute Parti- 
cular, and give the lafl hnilhing to every Circumitance 
in fo long a Work. The Ancient Criticks therefore, 
who were acled by a Spirit of Candour, rather than 
that of Cavilling, invented certain figures of Speech, 
on purpofe to palliate little Errors of this nature in 
the Wridngs of thofe Authors, who had fo many greater 
Beauties to atone for them. 

If Cleamefs and Perfpicuity were only to be con- 
fulted, the Poet would have nothing elfe to do but to 
cloath his Thoughts in the moll plain and natural Ex- 
preflions. But, fince it often happens, that the moft 
obvious Phrafes, and thofe which are ufed in ordinary 
Converfation, become too familiar to the Ear, and 
contract a kind of Meannelis by paffing through the 
Mouths of the Vulgar, a Poet fhould take particular 
care to guard himfelf againfl Idiomatick ways of 
fpeaking. Ovid and Lucan have many Poomeffes of 
Expreflion upon this account, as taking up with the 
firfl Phrafes that offered, without putting themfelveg 
to the trouble of looking after fuch as would not only 
liave been natural, but alfo elevated and fublime, 
Milton has but few Failings in this (dnd, of which, 
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however, yoa may fee an Inflance or two [meet with 
lome Tnftancfn, as] in the following Fafi^iges. 

Embrids and Idiots. ErctniUs and Frrars^ 

AMiite, Black, and Grey, zvith ail t/uir Trumpery, 
Here Pilgrims roam 



Awitile Difcourfe they hold^ 

No fear left Dinner cool ; -jufien thus began 

Our Author 

IVho of all As;es to fucceed^ but feeling 
Tlie Evil on him brought by tne, 'u^ill curfe 
My Heady ill fare our Anccjior impure^ 
For this we may thank Adam 

The great Mafters in Compofition know very well 
that many an elegant Phraie becomes improper for a 
Poet or an Orator, when it has been debafed by com- 
mon ufe. For this reafon the Works of Ancient 
Authors, which are written in dead Languages, have a 
great Advantage over thofe which are written in Lan- 
guages that are now fpoken. Were there any mean 
Phrafes or Idioms in Virgil scad. Horner^ they would not 
ihock the Ear of the moft delicate Modem Reader, fo 
much as they would have done that of an old Greek 
or Roman^ becaufe we never hear them pronounced 
in our Streets, or in ordinary Converlation, 

It is not therefore fufficient, that the Language of 
an Epic Poem be Perfpicuous, unlefs it be alfo Sub- 
lime. To this end it ought to deviate fh)m the com- 
mon Forms and ordinary Phrafes of Speech. The 
Judgment of a Poet very much difcovers it felf in 
(hunning the conmion Roads of Exprelfion, without 
falling into fuch ways of Speech as may feem ftiff and 
unnatural ; he muft not fwell into a falfe Sublime, by 
endeavouring to avoid the other Extream. Among 
the GreekSy Efchylus^ and fometimes Sophocles^ were 
([uilty of this Fault ; among the Latins^ Claudian and 
Statius; and among our own Countrymen, Shakefpear 
and Lee. In thefe Authors the Aflfedlation of Great- 
^-^ often hurts the Perfpicuity of the Stile, as in 
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many others the Endeavour after Perfpicuity prejudices 
its Greatnefs. 

AriflotU has obferved, that the Idiomatick Stile may 

be avoided, and the Sublime formed, by the lollowing 
Methods. Firfl, by the ufe of Metaphors, like thole 
of Milton, 

Imparadis'd iti one anoihcrs Arms^ 
And in his Hand a Rccd 



c 



^,tood waz'ini^ tipt with Fire ;■ 
The f;raiie Clods now caiv'd.- 



In thefeand feverai [innumerable! other In Ranees, the 
Metaphors arc very bold but beautiful : I muil however 
obferve, that the Metaphors are not thick fo^vn in Milton^ 
which always favours too much of Wit; that they 
never clafli with one another, which as Arijlotle ob- 
ferves, turns a Sentence into a kind of an Enigma or 
Riddle; and that he feldom makes ufe of them 
where the proper and natural Words will do as well. 

Another way of raifmg the Language, and giving it 
a Poetical Turn, is to make ufe of the Idioms of other 
Tongues. Virgil is full of the Greek Forms of Speech, 
which the Criticks call Hellenifms, as Horace in his 
Odes abounds with them much more than Virgil. I 
need not mention the feverai Dialedls which Homer 
has made ufe of for this end. Milton^ in conformity 
with the Pra6lice of the Ancient Poets, and with 
AriflotU^ Rule has infufed a great many LatinifmSy as 
well as Grcecifms^ [and fometimes Hebraifms^ into the 
Language of his Poem; as towards the Beginning 
of it. 

Nor did tJiey not perceive the evil plight 

In which t/iey were, or the fierce Fains not feel. 

[Yet to their General's Voic^ they foon obey'd^ 

Whojhall tempt with wandring Feet 

The dark unbottonCd Infinite Abyfs, 

And throtdgh the palpable Qhioix^find out his way'^ 
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. Sis uncouth wayy orfpread his airy Flight 
Upborn with imiefatigabU Wings 
Over the vail Abrupt ! 

[ So both nfcend 

In the Vijions of Go d B. 2.] 

Under this Head may be reckoned the placing the 
Adjective after the Subflantive, the rranfpoiition of 
Words, the turning the Adjcclive into a Subflantive, 
with feveral other Foreign Modes of Speech, which 
this Poet has naturalized to give his Verle the greater 
Sound, and throw it out of Profe. 

The third Method mentioned by ArijlotU^ is that which 
[what] agrees with the Genius of the Greek Language more 
than widi that of any other Tongue, and is thereibre more 
ufed by Homer than by any other Poet I mean the 
lengthning of a Phrafe by the Addition of Words, 
which may either be inferted or omitted, as aifo by 
the extending or contracting of particular Words by 
the Infertion or Omiffion of certain Syllables. Milton 
has put in pradlice this Method of railing his Lan- 
guage, as far as the nature of our Tongue will permit, 
as in the Paffage above-mentioned. Eremite^ [for] what 
is Hermit[e], in common Difcourfe. If you obferve the 
Meafure of his Verfe, he has with great Judgment fup- 
preffed a Syllable in feveral Words, and Ihortned 
thofe of two Syllables into one, by which Method, 
befides the abovementioned Advantage, he has given 
a greater Variety to his Numbers. But this Pradlice 
is more particularly remarkable in the Names of Per- 
fons and of Countries, z:&Beelzebub,Heffebon^ and in many 
other Particulars, wherein he has either changed the 
Name, or made ufe of that which is not the mod com- 
monly known, that he mi^ht the better deviate from the 
Language of the Vulgar. 

The fame Reafon recommended to him feveral old 
Words, which alfo makes his Poem appear the more 
venerable, and gives it a greater Air of Antiquity. 

I mufl likewife take notice, that there are in Milton 
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feveral Words of his own Coining, as Cerbereatty mif- 
created^ Hell-doom^ d^ Embryon Atoms, and many others. 
If the Reader is offended at this Liberty in our EngliJIi 
Poet, I would recommend him to a Difcourfe in Fhi- 
tarch^ which Ihews us how frequently Z^;//^r has made 
ufe 01 the fame Liberty. 

Milton^ by the above-mentioned Helps, and by the 
choice of the nobleil Words and Phrafes which our 
Tongue wou'd afford him, has carried our Lan2:uage 
to a greater height than any of the Ent:^nJJi Poets 
have ever done before or after him, and made the 
Sublimity of his Stile equal to that of his Sentiments. 

I have been the more particular in thefe Obferva- 
tions of MiUon's Stile, becaufe it is tiiat part of liim 
in which he appears the moll Angular. The Remarks 
I have here made upon the Practice of other Poets, 
with my Obfervations out of Anjlotle^ will perhaps 
alleviate the Prejudice which fome have taken to his 
Poem upon this Account ; tho' after all, I muft 
confefs, that I think his Stile, tho' admirable in 
general, is in fome places too much fliffened and ob- 
fcured by the frequent ufe of thofe Methods, which 
AriJlotU has prefcribed for the raifmg of it. 

This Redundancy of thofe feveral ways of Speech 
which Arijlotle csXh foreign Language, and with which 
Milton has fo very much enriched, and in fome places 
darkned the Language of his Poem, is [was] the more 
proper for his ufe, becaufe his Poem is written in 
Blank Verfe. Rhyme, without any other Affillance, 
tlirows the Language off from Profe, and very often 
makes an indifferent Phrafe pafs unregarded; but 
where the Verfe is not built upon Rhymes, there 
Pomp of Sound, and Energy of Expreffion, are indif- 
penlably neceffary to fupport the Stile, and keep it 
from falling into the Flatnefs of Profe. 

Thofe who have not a Tafle for this Elevation of 
Stile, and are apt to ridicule a Poet when he departs 
from the common Forms of Expreffion, would do well 
to fee how Arijlotle has treated an ancient Author, 
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called Euclid, for his infipid Mirth upon this Occafion. 
Mr. Drydtn ufed to call this fott of Men his Profe- 
Criticks. 

I fiiould. under this Head of the Language, con- 
fider Miltoii% Numbers, in which he has made ufe of 
feveral Elifions, that are not cuftomary among other 
£ni;/i/fi Poets, as may be particularly obferved in his 
cutting on" the Letter Y, when it precedes a VoweL 
This, and fome other Innovations in the ^leafure of 
liis VerJe, has v.-iried his Numbers in fuch a manner, 
as makes them incapable of fatiating the Ear and 
cloying the Reader, which the fame uniform Meafure 
would certainly have done, and wliich the perpetual 
Returns of Rlivme never fail to do in long Nanative 
Poems. I fliali clofe thefe Refledlions upon the Lan- 
guage of Faradife Lojl, ivith obferving that Milton 
has copied after Homer, rather than Fir^l, in the 
length of his Periods, Che Copioufnefs of his Phrafes, 
and the running of his Verfes into one another. 
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The SPECTATOR. 

•TThi plura nitent in cannine, non e^o paucis 




Offendor macuiis^ qiias aut Incuria fiidit^ 

Aut Humana paruvi cavit Natura Hor. 

\ But in a Poem elegantly ivrit^ 

I will not quarrel with a jlii^ht Mijiake^ 

Such as our Nature! s frailty may excufe. 

Rofcommon. | 

Saturday^ February 2. 17 12. 



Have now confider'd Milton'^ Paradife 
Lojl under thofe four great Heads of the 
Fable, the CharacSlers, the Sentiments, and 
the Language; and have fliewn that he 
excels, in general, under each of thefe 
Heads. I hope that I have made feveral Difcoveries 
that [which] may appear new, even to thofe who are 
verfed in Critical Learning. Were I indeed to chufe my 
Readers, by whofe Judgment I would Hand or fall, 
they (hould not be fuch as are acquainted only with 
Xht French and//(flf//^J5«Criticks,but alfowith the Ancient 
and Modems who have written in either of the learned 
Languages. Above all, I would have them well verfed 
iu the Greek and Latin Poets, without which a Man 
very often fancies that he underftands a Critick, when 
in reality he does not comprehend his Meaning. 

It is in Criticiim, as in all other Sciences and 
Speculations ; one who brings with him any implicit 
Notions and Obfervations which he has made in his 
reading of the Poets, will find his own Reflections 
methodized and explained, and perhaps feveral little 
Hints that had paffed in his Mind, perfected and im- 
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proved in the Works of a good Critick ; whereas one 
who has not thefe previous Lights, is very often an 
utter Stranger to what he reads, and apt to put a 
wrong Interpretation upon it 

Nor is it fufficient, that a Man who fets up for a 
Judge in Criticifm, Ihould have perufed the Authors 
above-mentioned, unlefs he has alfo a clear and 
Logical Head. Without this Talent he is perpetually 
puzzled and perplexed amidft his own Blunders, 
miilakes the Senl'e of thofe he would confute, or if 
he chances to think right, does not know how to convey 
his Thoughts to another \\ith Cleamefs and Perfpicuity. 
Arijlotlc^ who was the befl Critick, was alfo one of the 
bell Logicians that ever appeared in the World. 

Mr. Lock's Eflay on Human Underllanding would 
be thought a very odd Book for a Man to make 
himfelf Mafler of, who would get a Reputation by 
Critical Writings ; though at the fame time it is very 
certain, that an Author who has not leam'd the Art 
of diflinguilhing between Words and Things, and of 
ranging his Thoughts, and fetting them in proper Lights, 
whatever Notions he may have, will lofe himfelf in Con- 
fufion and Obfcurity. I might further obferve, that 
there is not a Greek ot Latin Critick, who has not Ihewn, 
even in the (lile of his Criticifm's, that he was a Mafler 
of all the Elegance and Delicacy of his Native Tongue. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing more abfiu-d, 
than for a Man to fet up for a Critick, without a good 
Infight into all the Parts of Learning ; whereas many 
of thofe who have endeavoured to fignalize themfelves 
by Works of this Nature among our Englijh Writers, 
are not only defective in the above-mentioned Parti- 
culars, but plainly difcover by the Phrafes which they 
make ufe of, and by their confufed way of thinking, 
that they are not acquainted with the moil common and 
ordinary Syflems of Arts and Sciences. A few general 
Rules extradted OMtoiikit French Authors, with a certain 
Cant of Words, has fometimes fet up an Illiterate heavy 
Writer for a mofl judicious and formidable Critick. 
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One great Mark, by which you may difcover a 
Critick who has neither Tafte nor Learning, is this, 
that he feldom ventures to praife any Paffage in an 
Author which has not been before received and ap- 
plauded by the Publick, and that his Criticifm turns 
wholly upon little Faults and Errors. This part of a 
Cririck is fo very eaue to lucceed in, that we lind every 
ordinary Reader, upon the publifiiing of a new Poem, 
has Wit and Ill-nature enough to turn feveral Paffages 
of it into Ridicule, and very often in the right Place. 
This jNIr. Dryden has very agreeably remarked in thofe 
two celebrated Lines, 

Errors, like Straws^ tipon the Surface flo'v : 
He IV ho ivould fcarch for Pearls mujl dive below. 

A true Cririck ought to dwell rather upon Excel- 
lencies than Imperiections, to difcover the concealed 
Beauties of a Writer, and communicate to the World 
fuch things as are worth their Obfervation. The 
mofl exquifite Words and finefl Strokes of an Author 
are thofe which very often appear the mofl doubtful 
and exceptionable, to a Man who wants a Relifli for po- 
lite Learning ; and they are thefe, which a fower [foure] 
undiflinguifliing Critick generally attacks with the 
greatell Violence. Tully obferves, that it is very 
eafie to brand or fix a Mark upon what he calls Verbum 
ardens, or, as it may be rendered into Englijh^ a glow- 
ing bold Expreffion^ and to turn it into Ridicule by a 
cold ill-natured Criticifm. A little Wit is equally 
capable of expofmg a Beauty, and of aggravating a 
Fault ; and though fuch a Treatment of an Author 
naturally produces Indignation in the Mind of an 
underflanding Reader, it has however its effe6l among 
the generality of thofe whofe Hands it falls into, the 
Rabble of Mankind being very apt to think that every 
thing which is laughed at widi any mixture of Wit, is 
ridiculous in it felf. 

Such a Mirth as this, is always unfeafonable in a 
Critick, as it rather prejudices the Reader than con- 
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vinces him, and is capable of making a Beauty, as 
well as a Blemifh, the Subje<5l of Der&on. A Man, 
who cannot write with Wit on a proper Subjedl, is dull 
and flupid, but one who Ihews it in an improper place, 
is as impertinent and abfurd. Befides, a Man ^o 
has the Gift of Ridicule is very* apt to find Fault with 
any thing that gives him an Opportunity of exeiting 
his beloved Talent, and very often cenfures a Paflage, 
not becaufe there is any Fault in it, but becaufe he 
can be merry upon it. Such kinds of Pleafantry are 
very unfair and difmgenuous in Works of Criticifm, in 
which the greatefl Mailers, both Ancient and Modem, 
have always appeared \>'ith a ferious and inftruclive Air. 

As I intend in my next Paper to ihew the Defects 
in Miltofis Faradife LoJI, I thought tit to premife thefe 
few Particulars, to the End that the Reader may know 
I enter upon it. as on a very ungratefiil Work, and 
that I Ihail jufl point at the Imperfedlions, without en- 
deavouring to eniiame them with Ridicule. I mufl alfo 
obferve with Longinus^ that the Produdlions of a great 
Genius, with many Lapfes and Inadvertencies, are in- 
finitely preferable to the Works of an inferior kind of 
Author, which are fcrupuloufly exa<5l and conformable 
to all the Rules of corredt Writing. 

I (hall conclude my Paper with a Story out oi Bocca- 
liniy which fufficiently (hews us the Opinion that Judi- 
cious Author entertained of the fort of Criticks I have 
been here mentioning. A famous Critick, fays he, 
having gathered together all the Faults of an Eminent 
Poet, made a Prefent of them to Apollo, who received 
them very gracioufly, and refolved to make the Author 
a fuitable Return for the Trouble he had been at in 
colledling them. In order to this, he fet before him a 
Sack of Wheat, as it had been jufl thre(hed out of the 
Sheaf. He then bid him pick out the Chaff from 
among the Com, and lay it afide by it felf. The Critick 
applied himfelf to the Task with great Induftry and 
Pleafure, and after having made the due Separation, 
was prefented by Apollo with the Chaff for his Pains. 
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The SPECTATOR. 



'Velut fi 



Ep'cgio tJifperfos reprendas corpore ncevos, Hor. 

[As pcr/ccI beauties often have a Mole, Creech. \ 



Saturday y February 9, 1712. 




IFTER what I have faid in my lad Satur- 
day's Paper, I fhall enter on the Subject 
of this witiiout farther Preface, and remark 
the feverai Defects which appear in the 
Fable, the Characters, the Sentiments, and 
the Language of Milton s Faradife Lojl \ not doubting 
but the Reader will pardon me, if I alledge at the 
fame time whatever may be faid for the Extenuation 
of fuch Defedls. The firfl Imperfedlion which I 
(hall obferve in the Fable is, tliat the Event of it is 
unhappy. 

The Fable of every Poem is according to Arijlotli^ 
Divifion either Simple or Implex. It is called Simple 
when there is no change of Fortune in it, Implex 
when the Fortune of the chief Adtor changes from 
Bad to Good, or from Good to Bad. The Implex 
Fable is thought the mod perfedt ; I fuppofe, becaufe 
it is mod proper to flir up the Paffions of the Reader, 
and to furprize him with a greater variety of Accidents. 
The Implex Fable is therefore of two kinds ; In 
the firfl the chief Adlor makes his way through a long 
Series of Dangers and Difficulties, *till he arrives at 
Honour and Profperity, as we fee in the Stories of Ulyffes 
a.nd*AEneas.* In the fecond,the chief Adlor in the Poem 
falls fromfome eminent pitch of Hon our and Profperity, 
into Mifery and Difgrace. Thus we fee Adam and Eve 
finking from a State of Innocence and Happinefe, 
into the mod abjedl Condition of Sin and Sorrow. 
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The mod taking Tragedies among the Ancients 
were built on this lafl fort of Implex Fable, particu- 
larly the Tragedy of OEdipus^ which proceeds upon 
a Story", if we may believe Arijlotlc^ the moil proper 
for Tragedy that could be invented by the Wit of 
Man. I have taken fome pains in a former Paper to 
fhew, that this kind of Iraoiex Fable, wherein the 
Event is unhappy, is more apt to atfecl an Audience 
than that of the hril kind ; not\vithllanding many 
excellent Pieces among the Ancients, as well, as moil 
of thole which have been written of late Years in our 
own Country, are raifed upon contrary Plans. I mull 
however own. that I think this kind of Fable, which 
is the moil perfecl in Tragedy, is not fo proper for an 
Heroic Poem. 

Milton feems to have been fenfible of this Imper- 
fedlioh in his Fable, and has therefore endeavoured 
to cure it by feveral Expedients ; particularly by the 
Mortification* which the great Adverfary of Mankind 
meets with upon his return to the AfTembly of Infernal 
Spirits, as it is defcribed in that [a] beautiful Paffage 
of the tenth Book ; and likewife by the Vifion, wherein 
Adam at the clofe of the Poem fees his Off-fpring 
triumphing over his great Enemy, and himfelf reflored 
to a happier Faradife than that from which he fell.t 

There is another Objedlion againfl Milton's Fable, 
which is indeed almoft the fame with the former, 
tho* placed in a different Light, namely. That the 
Hero in the Faradife Loji is unfuccefsful, and by no 
means a Match for his Enemies. This gave occafion 
to Mr. JDryden's Refle<5lion, that the Devil was in 
reahty Milton's Hero. I think I have obviated this 
Objedlion in my firll Paper. The Faradife Lofl is an 
Epic, ^or a] Narrative t^oem, he that looks for an 
Hero m it, fearches for that which Milton never in- 
tended ; but if he will needs fix the Name of an Hero 
upon any Perfon in it, 'tis certainly the Meffiah who 

♦ Sec p. X45r. 
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is the Hero, both in the Principal Adlion, and in the 
[chief] Epifode[s]. Paganifm could not fumiih out a 
real Adlion for a Fable greater than that of the Iliad 
or jEneid^ and therefore an Heathen could not form 
a higher Notion of a Poem than one of that kind, 
which they call an Heroic. Whether Miltons is not 
of a greater [fublimer] Nature I wiil not prefume to de- 
termine, it is fufficiem that I fliew there is inthe^tzr^z- 
difi Lojl all the Greatnefs of Plan, Regularity of Dcfign, 
and mailerly Beauties which we difcover in Homer 
and Vih^il. 

I muil in the next Place obferve, that Milton has 
interwoven in the Texture of his Fable fome Particu- 
lars which do not feem to have Probability' enough 
for an Epic Poem, particularly in the Actions which 
he afcribes to Siji and Death, and the Picture which 
he draws of the Lyinboof Vanity, with other Pallages 
in the fecond Book. Such Allegories rather favour 
of the Spirit of Spaicer and Ariojlo, than of Homer 
and Virgil. 

In the Strudlure of his Poem he has likewife ad- 
mitted of too many Digreffions. It is finely obferved 
by Arijlotle^ that the Author of an Heroic Poem 
Ihould feldom fpeak himfelf, but throw as much of his 
Work as he can into the Mouths of thofe who are 
his Principal A<5lors. Arijlotle has given no Reafon 
for this Precept ; but I prefume it is becaufe the Mind 
of the Reader is more awed and elevated when he 
hears ^Eneas or Achilles fpeak, than when Virgil or 
Homer talk in their own Perfons. Belides that affum- 
ing the Charadler of an eminent Man is apt to fire 
the Imagination, and raife the Ideas of the Author. 
Tully tells us, mentioning his Dialogue of Old Age, in 
which Cato is the chief Speaker, that upon a Review 
of it he was agreeably impofed upon, and fancied that 
it was Cato^ and not he himfelf, who uttefd his 
Thoughts on that Subjedt. 

If the Reader would be at the pains to fee how the 
Story of the Iliad and the ^neid is delivered by * 
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Perfons who a6b in it, he will be furprized to find 
how little in either of thefe Poems proceeds from the 
Authors. Milton has, in the general difpolition of 

his Fable, very lineiy obferved this great Rule; info- 
much, that there is icarce a third part of it which comes 
from the Poet ; the reft is fpoken either by Adam and 
Eve^ or by feme Good or Evil Spirit who is engaged 
either in their Deftruction or Defence. 

From what has been here obferved it appears, that 
Digreffions are by no means to be allowed of in an 
Epic Poem. If the Poet, even in the ordinary courfe 
of his Narration, fhould fpeak as little as pofuble, he 
fhould certainly never let his Narration lleep for the 
fake of anv Reflections of his own. I have often ob- 
ferved, with a fecret Adriiirarion, that the longeft Re- 
fledlion in the y£neid is in that Paffage of the Tenth 
Book, where Tiimus is reprefent[ed] as dreffing himfelf 
in the Spoils of Pallas^ whom he had flain. Virgil 
here lets his Fable ftand ftill for the fake of the fol- 
lowing Remark. How is the Mind of Man ignorant 
of Futurity^ and unable to bear profperous Fortune with 
Moderation ? The time will come when Tumus J7uill 
wijh that lie had left the Body of Pallas untouched^ 
and air fe the Day on which he dreffed himfelf in thefe 
Spoils. As the great Event of the ^neid^ and the 
Death of Tumus, whom ^neas flew becaufe he law 
him adorned with the Spoils of Pallas, turns upon this 
Incident, Virgil went out of his way to make this 
Refledlion upon it, without which fo fmall a Circum- 
llance might poflibly have flipped out of his Reader's 
Memory. Lucan, who was an Injudicious Poet, lets 
drop his Story very frequently for the fake of [his] 
unneceflary Digreflions or his Diverticula, as Scdliger 
calls them. If he gives us an Account of the Pro- 
digies which preceded the Civil War, he declaims upon 
the Occafion, and fliews how much happier it would 
be for Man, if he did not feel his Evil Fortune before 
it comes to pafs, and fuflfer not only by its real Weight, 
but by the Appreheniion of it Milton's Complaint 
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of his BlindnefSy his Panegyrick on Marriage^ his Re- 
fledlions on Adam dud Eve's going naked, of the Angels 
eating, and feveral other Paffages in his Poem, are 
liable to the fame Exception, tho' I mud confefs tiiere 
is fo great a Beauty in thefe very Digreliions, that 
I would not wifh them out of his Poem. 

I have, in a former Paper, fpoken of the Characters 
of Afilton^s Faradife Lo/i, and declared my Opinion, 
as to the Allegorical Peribns who are introduced in it. 

If we look into the Sentiments^ I think thev are 
fometimes defective under the following Heads ; Firfl, 
as there are fome [feveral] of them too much pointed, 
and fome that degenerate even into Punns. Of this lail 
kind I am afraid is that in the Firfl Book, where, 
fpeaking of the Pigmies, he calls them. 

'TJie fmall Infantry 



Warr'd on by Cranes- 



Another Blemifh that appears in fome of his 
Thoughts, is his frequent Allufion to Heathen Fables, 
which are not certainly of a Piece with the Divine 
Subjedl, of which he treats. I do not find fault with 
thefe Allufion s, where the Poet himfelf reprefents 
them as fabulous, as he does in fome Places, but 
where he mentions them as Truths and Matters of 
Fa6l. The Limits of my Paper will not give me leave 
to be particular in Inflances of this kind : The Reader 
will eafily remark them in his Perufal of the Poem. 

A Third Fault in his Sentiments, is an unneceflary 
Oflentation of Learning, which likewife occurs very 
frequently. It is certain that both Homer and Virgil 
were Maflers of all the Learning of their Times, but it 
Ihews it felf in their Works after an indiredl and con- 
cealed manner. Milton feems ambitious of letting us 
know, by his Excurfions on Free-will and Predeflina- 
tion, and his many Glances upon Hiflory, Aflronomy, 
Geography and the like, as well as by the Terms 
and Phrafes he fometimes makes ufe of, that he was 
acquainted with the whole Circle of Arts and Sciences. 
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. .1^ in die lad place, we confider the Languc^e of 
this great Poet, we mull allow what I have hinted in 
a former Paper, that it is [often] too much laboured, 
and fometimes obfcured by old Words, Tranfpofidons, 
and Foreign Idioms. Setieca'% Objection to the Stile 
of a great Author, R^^et ejus oratio^ nihil in ed p/act" 
dum. nihil Icne^ is what manv Criticks make to Milton : 
as I cannot wholly refute it, fo I have already apolo- 
gized for it in another Paper ; to which I may further 
add, that iMilton's Sentiments and Ideas were fo won- 
derfully Sublime, that it would have been impolfible 
for him to have reprefented them in their full Strength 
and Beauty, without having recourfe to thefe Foreign 
Afliflances. Our Language funk under him, and was 
unequal to that greatnefs of Soul, which fumiftied him 
with fuch glorious Conceptions. 

A fecond Fault in his Language is, that he often af- 
fedls a kind of Jingle in his Words, as in the following 
Paffages, and many others : 

And brought into the World a World oj woe. 
•Begirt tJi Almighty Throne 



Befeeching or befieging- 
This tempted our attempt- 



At one Slight bound high overleapt all bound, 

I know there are Figures of this kind of Speech, 
that fome of the greatell Ancients have been guilty ot 
it, and that Arijlotle himfelf has given it a place in his 
Rhetorick among the Beauties of that Art But as it is 
in itsfelf poor and trifling, it is I think at prefent uni- 
verfally exploded by all the Mailers of polite Writing. 

The lafl Fault which I (hall take notice of in MU- 
tof^s Stile, is the frequent ufe of what the Learned 
call Technical Words^ or Terms of Art. It is one of 
,the great Beauties of Poetry, to make hard things in- 
telligible, and to deliver what is abflrufe of it felf in 
fuch eafy Language as may be underllood by ordinary 
Readers.: Befides that the Knowledge of a Poet 
Ihould rather feem bom with him, or infpired, than 
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drawn from Books and Syftems. I have often won- 
dered how Mr, Drydm could tranflate a FalTage of 
Vii^laiXia the foUowing manner. 

Tack to the Larboard, andjland off is &a. 
Veer Star-board Sea and ijind, 

Milton makes ufe of Larboard in the fame manner. 
^\'ht;ii he is upon Building, he mentions Done FUlars, 
Pilajiers, Comiee, Freesc. Architrave. UTien he talks of 
Heavenly Bodies, you meec with Ecciiptick, and Eccen- 
tric, the trepidation. Stars droi>ping j'roin ths Zenith, 
Rays culminating from the Equator. To which might 
be added many Inllances of the like kind in feveinl 
other .'irts and Sciences. 

I(hallinmynexc5'fl/«rrti7v's* Paper [Papers] give an 
Account of the many particular Beauties in jJ///W«, which 
would have been too long to infert under thofe general 
Heads I have already treated of, and with which I 
intend to conclude this Piece of Criticifm, 
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'Volet hcccfub luce rideri^ 




jFudicis argzUufft qua nonfortnidat acumen. Hor. 

{ Some choofe the clearejl Lig/it, 

And boldly challenge the mojl piercing Eye. Rofcommon. } 
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Have feen in the Works of a ]Modem 
Philofopher, a Map of the Spots in the 
ii Sun. My lall Paper of the Faults and 
Blemifhes in Miltoji's Faradife Lqfl^ may 
be confider'd as a Piece of the lame 
Nature. To purfue the Allufion : As it is obferv'd, 
that among the bright parts of the Luminous Body 
above-mentioned, there are fome which glow more, 
intenfely, and dart a (Ironger Light than others ; fo, 
notwithllanding I have already fhe>vn Miltorl^ Poem 
to be very beautiful in general, I fhall now proceed to 
take notice of fuch Beauties as appear to me more 
exquifite than the reft. Milton has propofed the 
Subjedt of his Poem in the following Verfes. 

OfMansfirJl difobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafle 
Brought Death into the World and all our woe^ 
With lofs of Eden, ^till one greater Man 
Reflore us, and regain t/ie blifsful Seat, 
Sing Heai/nly Mufe 

Thefe Lines are perhaps as plain, fimple and un- 
adorned as any of the whole Poem, in which particu- 
lar the Author has conformed himfelf to the Example 
of Homer, and the Precept of Horace. 

His Invocation to a Work which turns in a great 
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meafure upon the Creation of the World, is very 
properly made to the Mufe who infpired Mofes in 
thofe Books from whence our Author drew his Sub- 
jedl, and to the Holy Spirit who is therein reprelented 
as operating after a particular manner in the tiril 
Production of Nature. This whole Exordium rifes 
very happily into noble Language and Sentiment, as 
I think the Tranntion to the Fable is exquifiteiy 
beautiful and natural. 

The nine Days AfLoniihment, in which the Angels 
lay entranced after their dreadful Overthrow and Fall 
from Heaven, before they could recover either the 
ufe of Thought or Speech, is a noble Circtimjlaiice^ 
and very rinelv ima2:irie(i. The Diviuon of Hell into 
Seas of Fire, and into firm Ground impregnated with 
the fame furious Element, with that particular Cir- 
cumflance of the exclufion of Hope from thofe Infer- 
nal Regions, are Inflances of the fame great and 
fhiitful Invention. 

The Thoughts in the firft Speech and Defcription 
of Satan ^ who is one of the principal Adlors in this 
Poem, are wonderfully proper to give us a full Idea 
.of him. His Pride, Envy and Revenge, Obflinacy, 
Defpair and Impenitence, are all of them very artfully 
interwoven. In Ihort, his firfl Speech is a Complica- 
tion of all thofe Paflions which difcover themfelves 
feparately in feveral other of his Speeches in the 
Poem. The whole part of this great Enemy of Man- 
kind is filled with fuch Incidents as are very apt to 
raife and terrifie the Reader's Imagination. Of this 
Nature, in the Book now before us, is his being the 
firll that awakens out of the general Trance, with his 
Pofture on the burning Lake, his rifmg from it, and 
the Defcription of his Shield and Spear. 

Thus Satan talking to his nearejl mate^ 
With head up4ift above the wave, and eyes 
Thai fparkling blazed, his other parts befide 
Frone on the Floods extended long and large^ 
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Lay floating many a rood . .^ 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty Stature: on each hand the flames 
Driv7i backiuardflopc their pointing Spires, and rowfd 
In Billows J leave r' th^ midfl a Jwrrid vale, 
TJien with expaiided 7vi?tgs he fleers hisfliglit 
A loft ^ incumbent on the dusky Air 

That felt unufual weight 

His pondrotis Shield 

Ethereal temper, maffie, large and round 
Behind him caft ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his Shoulders like the Afoon, whofe orb 
TJird Optick Glafs tlie Tufcan Artifls view 
At Evening from the top ^Fefole, 
Or in Valdamo to defcry new Laiuis, 
Rivers or Moufitains on her fpotty Globe. 
His Spear to equal which the tallefl pine 
Hewn on Norwegian Hills to be the Mafl 
Of fome great Ammiral, were but a wand 
He walkd with to fupport uneafle Steps 
Over tlie burning Marl 

To which we may add his Call to the fallen Angels 
that lay plunged and flupified in the Sea of Fire. 

He cairdfo loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell refounded 

But there is no fmgle Paffage in the whole Poem 
worked up to a greater Sublimity, than that wherein 
his Perfon is defcribed in thofe celebrated Lines : 

He^ above the refl 



Infhape and geflure proudly eminent 
Stood like a Tower ^ &c 

His Sentiments are every way anfwerable to his Cha- 
radter, and are* fuitable to a created Being of the mofl 
exalted and mofl depraved Nature. Such is that in 
which he takes Pofleffion of his Place of Torments. 
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'Hail Horrors y hail 



Infernal Worlds and thou prof oundejl Hell 
Receive thy new Poffeffor^ one who brings 
A mind not to be clmnged by place or time 

And afterwards, 

Here at Icajl 

We fJiall be free ; tfC Almighty hath not built 
Here for his cnvy^ icill not drive iis hence : 
Here we may reign fccure^ and in my choice 
To reign is uwrth ambition, thd in Hell: 
Better to reign in Helly than fenfe in Heaven. 

Amidfl thofe Impieties which this Enraged Spirit 
utters in other Places of the Poem, the Author has 
taken care to introduce none that is not big with 
abfurdity, and incapable of Ihocking a Religious 
Reader; his Words, as the Poet himlelf defcribes them, 
bearing only ^.fcmblance of Worthy not Subflance. He 
is likewife with great Art defcribed as owning his Adver- 
fary to be Almighty. Whatever perverfe Interpreta- 
tion he puts on the Juflice, Mercy, and other Attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being, he frequently confeffes 
his Omnipotence, that being the Perfedlion he was 
forced to allow him, and the only Confideration which 
could fupport his Pride under the Shame of his Defeat 

Nor mufl I here omit that beautiful Circumllance 
of his burfling out in Tears, upon his Survey of thofe 
innumerable Spirits whom he had involved in the 
lame Guilt and Ruin with himfelf. 

-He now prepared 



To f peak; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing^ and half enclofe him round 
With all his Peers : Attention held tJiem mute. 
Thrice he affay^d^ and thrice infpite of Scorn 
Tears fuch as Angels weep^ burfl forth 

The Catalogue of Evil Spirits has a great deal [Abun- 
dance] of Learning in it, and a very agreeable turn of 
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Poetry, which rifes in a great meafure from his defcrib- 
jng the Places where they were worlhipped, by thofe 
beautiful marks of Rivers fo frequent among the 
Ancient Poets. The Author had doubtlefs in this 
place Horner'^ Catalogue of Ships, and Firgil^s Lid 
of Warriors in his view. The Characters of Moloch 
and Belial prepare the Reader's Mind for their re- 
fpeclive Speeches and Behaviour in the fecond and 
fixth Book. The Account of TJiammuz is finely Ro- 
manrick, and fuitable to what we read among the 
Ancients of the Worlhip which was paid to that IdoL 

1 1 Thammuz came next behind^ 
Whofe annual Wound in Lebanon allur'd 
TJu Syrian Damfcls to lament /lis fate. 
In anirous Ditties all a Summer's day, 
While ffnooth Adonis from his native Rock 
Ran purple to the Sea^fuppos'd with Blood 
Cy Thammuz ^mr/v wounded: the Love-tale 
Infecled Sion'j Daughters with like Heat, 
Whofe wanton Faffions in the f acred Porch 
Ezekiely&a/, when by the Vifton led 
His Eye furvefd the dark Idolatries 
Ofaliefuited Judah. 

The Reader will pardon me if I infert as a Note 
on this beautiful PafTage, the Account given us by the 
late ingenious Mr. Maundrell oithis Antient Piece of 
Worlhip, and probably the firfl Occafion of fuch a 
Superftition. * We came to a fair large River .... 

* doubtlefs the Antient River Adonis, fo famous for the 

* Idolatrous Rites performed here in Lamentation of 

* Adonis. We had the Fortune to fee what may be 

* fuppofed to be the Occafion of that Opinion which 

* Lucian relates, concerning this River, viz. That this 

* Stream, at certain Seafons of the Year, efpecially about 

t This passa^ was added in the author's life*time, but subsequent to the 
second edition. The earliest issue with it in that I have seen» is NoUt upom 
the Twelve Books of ^ Pa adise Lost* London 2719. p. 43. 
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* the Feafl of Adonis^ is of a bloody Colour; which the 

* Heathens looked upon as proceeding from a kind of 

* Sympathy in the River for the Death of Adonis^ who 

* was killed by a wild Boar in the Mountains, out of 
' which this Stream rifes. Something like this we faw 

* acluaily come to pafs : for the Water was ilain^d to 
' a furprinng rednefs ; and, as we obferved in Travelling, 

* had difcolour'd the Sea a great way into a reddifii 

* Hue, occaiion'd doubtlefs by a fort of Minium, or 

* red Earth, walhed into the River by the violence of 
' the Rain, and not by any llain from Adonis's Blood.'} 

The PalTage in the Catalogue, explaining the man- 
ner how Spirits transform themfelves by Contraction, 
or Enlai^ement of their Dimenfions, is introduced ^vith 
great Judgement, to make way for feveral furprizing" 
Accidents in the Sequel of the Poem. There follows 
one, at the very End of the Firfl Book, which is what 
the French Critics call Marvellous^ but at the fame 
time probable by reafon of the Paflage lafl mentioned^ 
As foon as the Infernal Palace is rinilhed, we are 
told the Multitude and Rabble of Spirits immediately 
Ihrunk themfelves into a fmall Compafs, that there 
might be Room for fuch a numberlefs Affembly in this 
capacious Hall. But it is the Poet's Refinement upon 
this Thought, which I mofl admire, and which is 
indeed very noble in its felf. For he tells us, that not- 
withflanding the vulgar, among the fallen Spirits, con- 
tracted their Forms, thofe of the firft Rank and Dignity 
flill preferved their natural Dimeniioiis. 

Thus incorporeal Spirits to fmallejl Forms 
Eedudd their Shapes immenfe^ and were at large^ 
Though without Number Jltll amidjl the Hall 
Of that infernal Court, But far within^ 
And in t/ieir own Dimenfions like themfelves^ 
TIu Great Seraphick Lords and Cherubim^ 
In clofe recefs and Secret conclave fate ^ 
A thoufand Demy Gods on Golden Seats^ 
Frequent and full 
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The Charadler oi Mammon^ and the Defcription of 
the Pandamonium^ are full of Beauties. 

There are feveral other Strokes in the Firfl Book won- 
derfully poetical, and Inftances of that Sublime Genius 
fo peculiar to the Author. Such is the Defcription of 
AzazeT^ Stature, and of the Infernal Standard, which he 
unfurls ; and [as alfo] of that ghailly Light, by which the 
Fiends appear to one anotherin their Place of Torments. 

The Seat of Defolation^ void of Li^ht^ 

Save what t/u glimmering of ihofe livid Flames 

Cajls pale aiid dreadful—-' 

The Shout of the whole Hofl of fallen Angels when 
drawn up in Battle Array : 

Tlie Univerfal Hofl up fent 

A Shout that tore Hells Concave^ and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 

The Review, which the Leader makes of his In- 
fernal Army : 

He thrd the armed files 

Darts his experietu^d eye^ andfoon traverfe 
The whole Battalion views ^ their order due^ 
Their Vizages and Stature as of Gods, 
Tlieir number lafl he funis. And now his Heart 
Diflends with Pride, and hardening in hisflrength 
Glories • 

The Flafti of Light, which appeared upon the draw- 
ing of their Swords ; 

Hefpake; and to confirm his words outflew 
Millions of flaming Swords, drawn from the Thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim/ the fudden blaze 
Far round illumiti d Hell 

The fudden Produdlion of the Pandcemonium \ 

Anon out of the Earth a Fabrick huge 
Rofe like an Exhalation, with the Sound 
Of dulcet Symphonies and Voices fweet. 

The Artificial Illuminations made in it, 
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From the arched Roof 



Pendent by fubtle Magick^ many a Row 
Of Starry Lamps and blazing Crefcets^fed 

With Naptha and Afphaitus yielded Light 
As from a Sky 

There are alfo feveral noble SImilies and Allufions 
in the firfl Book of Paradife Lojl, And here I mult 
obferve, that when Afilton alludes either to Things or 
Perfons, he never quits his Simile till it rifes to lome 
very great Idea, which is often foreign to the Occaiion 
which [that] gave Birth to it. The Refemblance does 
not, perhaps, lafl above a Line or two, but the Poet 
runs on with the Hint, till he has raifed out of itfome 
glorious Image or Sendment, proper to inflame the 
Mind of the Reader, and to give it that fublime kind 
of Entertainment, which is fuitable to the Nature of 
an Heroic Poem. Thofe, who are acquainted with 
Homer's and VirgiPs way of Writing, cannot but be 
pleafed with this kind of Strudlure in Milton^s Simili- 
tudes. I am the more particular on this Head, be- 
caufe ignorant Readers, who have formed their Taile 
upon the quaint Similies, and little Turns of Wit, 
which are fo much in Vogue among Modem Poets, 
cannot relifh thefe Beauties which are of a much higher 
nature, and are therefore apt to cenfure Milton'^ Com- 
parifons, in which they do not fee any furprizing Points 
of Likenefs. Monfieur Perrault was a Man of this 
viciated Relifh, and for that very Reafon has endeavoured 
to turn into Ridicule feveral of Homer's Similitudes, 
which he calls Comparaifons a longue queue^ Long-taiPd 
Comparifons. I fhall conclude this Paper on the Firfl 
Book of Milton with the Anfwer which Monfieur 
Boileau makes to Perrault on this Occafion ; * Com- 

* parifons, fays he, in Odes and Epic Poems are not 

* introduced only to illuflrate and embellifh the Dil- 
'courfe, but to amufe and relax the Mind of the 

* Reader, by frequently difengaging him from too 
'painful an Attention to the principal Subjedl, and 
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* by leading him into other agreeable Images, ^o- 
' pur^ lays he, excelled in this Particular, whofe Com- 

* parifons abound with fuch Images of Nature as are 

* proper to relieve and diveriifie his Subjects. He 
' continually inilrucis the Reader, and makes him 
' take notice, even in Ob j eels which are every Day 
' before our Eves, of fuch Circumftances as we Ihould 
" not otherwife have obferved. To this he adds, as a 

* Maxim univerfally acknowledged, that it is not necef- 
' fary in Poetry for the Points of the Comparifon to 

* correlpond with one another exactly, but that a 
' general Refemblance is fufficient, and that too much 

* nicet)' in this Particular favours of the Rhetorician 

* and Epigrammatift.' 

In Ihort, if we look into the Condudt of Hbmer^ 
Virgil and Afilton^ as the great Fable i^ the Soul of 
each Poem, fo to give their Works an agreeable 
Variety, their Epifodes are fo many ihort Fables, and 
their Similies fo many Ihort Epifodes ; to which you 
may add, if you pleafe, that their Metaphors are fo 
many fhort Similies. If the Reader confiders the 
Comparifons in the Firil Book of Milton^ of the Sun 
in an Eclipfe, of the Sleeping Leinathan^ of the Bees 
f warming about their Hive, of the Fairy Dance, in the 
view wherein I have here placed them, he will eaiily 
difcover the great Beauties that are in each of thofe 
PaiTages. 



Numb. CCCIX. 

The SPECTATOR. 

Dl^ quibus imperittm ejlaniinamm^ umbrcequefilentes^ 
Et Chaos. C^ Fh/es^et/ion^ loca iiocle jUentia late ; 
Sit mini fas audita ioqui : Jit iiumifie vejiro 
Paiidere res alta terra g* caiif!;ine inerfas. Virg. 

{ Ye Realms^ yet unrercaPd to hitmafi Si^ht, 

Ye Gods 7C'//o rule the Regions of the Nighty 

Ye i^iiding Ghojls^ /^ennit me to re/ate 

T/ie niyjlic Wo7iders of your fUent State. Dryden. \ 

Saturday^ February 23. 1712. 

Have before obferved in general, that the 
Peribns whom Afilton introduces into his 
Poem ahvays difcover fuch Sentiments and 
Behaviour, as are in a peculiar manner 
conformable to their refpedlive Charadlers. 
Every Circumflance in their Speeches and Adlions, 
is with great juflnefs and delicacy adapted to the 
Perfons who fpeak and a<5l. As the Poet very much 
excels in this Confiflency of his Characters, I (hall 
beg leave to confider feveral Paflages of the Second 
Book in this Light. That fuperior Greatnefs and 
Mock-Majefly, which is afcribed to the Prince of the 
fallen Angels, is admirably preferved in the beginning 
of this Book. His opening and clofmg the Debate; his 
taking on himfelf that great Enterprize at the Thought 
of which the whole Infernal Affembly trembled ; his 
encountring the hideous Phantom who guarded the 
Gates of Hell, and appeared to him in all his Terrors, 
are Inflances of that proud and daring Mind which 
could not brook Submiflion even to Omnipotence. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his Seat 
The Monjltr moving onward came asfafl 
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With horrid Jlrtdes, Hell trembled as hejlrode^ 
Tli undaunted Fiend what this might be admit^d^ 
Admir'd^ not feared 

The fame Boldnefs and Intrepidity of Behaviour dif- 
covers it felf in the feveral Adventures which he meets 
with during his Pafla£?e through the Regions of unform'd 
Matter, and particularly in his Addrefs to thofe tre- 
mendous Powers who are defcribcd as prefiding over it. 

The Part of Moloch is like wife in all its Circum- 
llances full of that Fire and Fury, which diflinguifli 
this Spirit from the reft of the fallen Angels. He 
is defcribed in the firft Book as befmear'd with the 
Blood of Human Sacritices, and deli<?hted with the 
Tears of Parents, and the Cries of Children. In the 
fecond Book he is marked out as the fierceft Spirit 
that fought in Heaven ; and if we confider the Figure 
which he makes in the Sixth Book, where the Battel of 
the Angels is defcribed, we find it every ^vay anfwer- 
able to the fame furious enraged Characler. 

Where the might 0/ Gabriel /ought, 

And with fierce Enfigtis pierdd t/ie deep array 
Of yidioQ, furious King^ who him deffd, 
And at his cimriot wJieels to drag him bound 
Threatened, nor from the Holy one of Heai/n 
Jief rained his tongue blafphemous ; but anon 
Down cloven to the wafle, with fhaiter^ d arms 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing. 

It may be worth while to obferve, that Milton has 
reprefented this violent impetuous Spirit, who is 
hurried on by fuch precipitate Paflions, as the firfl 
that rifes in the Affembly, to give his Opinion upon 
their prefent Pofture of Affairs. Accordingly he de- 
clares himfelf abruptly for War, and appears incenfed 
at his Companions, for lofing fo much time as even 
to deliberate upon it. All his Sentiments are Rafh, 
Audacious and Defperate. Such is that of arming 
themfelves with their Tortures, and turning their 
Puniihments upon him who inflidled them. 
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•JVb, let us rather chuje^ 



Amid with Hellfiames and fury ^ all at once 
Oer Heavens high tow'rs to force refifllcfs way^ 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Againjl the Torturer; wfun to meet t/ie Noife 
Of his almis^hty Engine hejhall hear 
Infernal Thunder^ and for Lii^htnini^ fee 
Black fire arui horror jhot with equal I'a^e 
Amoni^ his An^eis ; and his throne it flf 
Alixt zvith Tartarean Sulphur^ and Jirange fire^ 
His own invented Toomcnts 

His preferring; Annihilation to Shame or Mifery, is 
alfo hicfhlv fuitable to his Character, as the Comfort 
he draws from their diflurbing the Peace of Heaven, 
namely, that if it be not Victory it is Revenge, is a 
Sentiment truly Diabolical, and becoming the Bitter- 
nefs of this implacable Spirit. 

Belial is described, in the Firil Book, as the Idol of 
the Lewd and Luxurious. He is in the Second Book, 
purfuant to that Defcription, characterized as timorous 
and flothful ; and if we look into the Sixth Book, we 
find him celebrated in the Battel of Angels for nothing 
but that Scoffing Speech which he makes to Satan^ 
on their fuppofed Advantage over the Enemy. As 
his Appearance is uniform, and of a Piece, in thefe 
three feveral Views, we find his Sentiments in the 
Infernal Affembly every way conformable to his Cha- 
radler. Such are his Apprehenfions of a fecond Battel, 
his Horrors of Annihilation, his preferring to be 
miferable rather than not to be, I need not obferve, that 
the Contrail of Thought in this Speech, and that which 
precedes it, gives an agieeable Variety to the Debate. 

Mammon's Character is fo fully drawn in the Firll 
Book, that the Poet adds nothing to it in the Second. 
We were before told, that he was the firll who taught 
Mankind to ranfack the Earth for Gold and Silver, 
and that he was the Archite<5l of PandcRmonium^ or 
the Infernal Palace, where the Evil Spirits were to 
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meet in Council. His Speech in this Book is every . 
way [where] fuitable to fo depraved a Charadler. How 
proper is that Refledtion, of their being unable to tade 
the Happinelis of Heaven were they adlually there, 
in the Mouth of one, who while he was in Heaven, 
is laid to have had his Mind dazied with the outivard 
Pomps and Glories of the Place, and to have been 
more intent on the Riches of the Pavement, than on 
the Bearifick Vifion. I (hall alfo leave the Reader to 
judge how agreeable the following Sendments are to 
the fame Character. 



This deep world 



Of JDarkfufs do we dread ? Ho7V oft amidfl 
Tliick cloud and dark doth Hca^^ns all-ruling Sire 
Chufe to rejide, his Glory unobfciired^ 
And with the Majefly of darknefs round 
Covers his Throiie; from whence deep thunders roar 
Muflring their rage, andHeav'n refeinbles Hell? 
As lie our darknefs, cannot we his light 
Imitate wJun we plea fe ? Tliis defart Soil 
Wants not Jier hidden luflre, Gans and Gold; 
Nor want we Skill or Art, from whence to raife 
Magnificeftce ; and what can Heax/nfliew fnore ? 

Beelzebub, who is reckoned the fecond in Dignity 
that fell, and is in the Firft Book, the fecond that 
awakens out of the Trance, and confers with Satan 
upon the fituation of their Affairs, maintains his Rank 
in the Book now before us. There is a wonderful 
Majefly defcribed in his rifmg up to fpeak. He adls 
as a kind of Moderator between the two oppofite Parties, 
and propofes a third Undertaking, which the whole 
AfTembly gives into. The Motion he makes of detaching 
one of their Body in fearch of a new World is grounded 
upon a Proje6l devifed by Satan, and curforily pro- 
pofed by him in the following Lines of the firfl Book. 

Space may produce netv Worlds, whereof fo rife 
There went a fame in Heai^n^ that he ier long 
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httended to create^ and therein plant 
A generation^ whom his choice r^ard . 
Should favour equal to the Sons of Heaven : 
Thither, if but to pry^fliall be perhaps 
Our firfi eruptioji, thither or elfewhere : 
For this infernal Fit fJiall never hold 
Celefiial Spirits in bonda^e^ nor ilC Abyfs 
Loni^ under Darkncfs cover ^ But thefe thoughts 
Full Counfel viujl mature : 

It is on this Projecl that Beelzebub grounds his Pro- 
pofaL 

What if we find 

Some eafier enter prize I TJiere is a place 

{If ancient and prophetic fa JJie i?i Hcavn 

Err not) atwther Worlds t/ie luippy Scat 

Offome new Race caWd Man, about this time 

To be created like to us, t/wugh lefs 

In power and excellence^ but favoured more 

Of him who rules above; fo was his Will 

Froiwum^d among tJie Gods, and by an oath, 

Thatflwok Heav'ns whole circumference, confirnCd. 

The Reader may obferve how jufl it was, not to 
omit in the Firft Book the Projedl upon which the 
whole Poem turns : As alfo that the Prince of the 
fall'n Angels was the only proper Perfon to give it 
Birth, and that the next to him in Dignity was the fit- 
tefl to fecond and fupport it 

There is befides, I think, fomething wonderfully 
beautiful, and very apt to affedl the Reader's Imagi- 
nation, in this ancient Prophecy or Report in Heaven, 
concerning the Creation of Man. Nothing could 
Ihew more the Dignity of the Species, than this Tra- 
dition which ran of them before their Exiflence. They 
are reprefented to have been the Talk of Heaven, be- 
fore they were created. Virgil, in compliment to the 
Roman Common-Wealth, makes the Heroes of it ap- 
pear in their State of Pre-exiilence ; But Milton does a 
far greater Honour to Mankind in general, as he gives 
us a Glimpfe of them even before Uiey are. in Being. 
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The rifing of this great AfTembly is defcribed in a 
very Sublime and Poetical manner. 

77teir rifing all at once was as the found 
Of Tliunder heard remote 

The Diverfions of the fallen Angels, with the parti- 
cular Account of their Place of Habitation, are de- 
fcribed with great Prec;nancy of Thought, and Copiouf- 
nefs of Invention. The Diverfions are every way fuit- 
able to Beings who had nothing left them but Strength 
and Elnowledge mifapplied. Such are their Conten- 
tions at the Race, and in Feats of Arms, with their En- 
tertainment in the following Lines. 

Others with vafl Typhaean Rage more fell 
Rend up both Rocks aiid Hills^ and ride tlie Air 
In Whirlwind; Hell fcarce fwlds the wild uproar. 

Their Mufick is employed in celebrating their own 
criminal Exploits, and their Difcourfe in founding the 
unfathomable Depths of Fate, Free-will, and Fore- 
knowledge. 

The feveral Circumilances in the Defcription of Hell 
are very finely imagined ; as the four Rivers which difgoige 
themfelves into the Sea of Fire, the Extreams of Cold 
and Heat, and the River of Oblivion. The monftrous 
Animals produced in that infernal World are reprefented 
by a fmgle Line, which gives us a more horrid Idea of 
them^than a much longer Defcription would have done. 



'Nature breeds^ 



Perverfe^ all monflrous, all prodigious things^ 
Abominable^ inutterable^ and woife 
Than Fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceived, 
GorgonSy and Hydra^s, and ChimercCs dire. 

This Epifode of the fallen Spirits, and their Place of 
Habitation, comes in very happily to unbend the 
Mind of the Reader from its Attention to the Debate. 
An ordinary Poet would indeed have fpun out fo many 
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Circumflances to a great Length, and by that means 
have weakned,inflead of illullrated,the principal Fable. 
. The Flight of Satan to the Gatesof Hell is finely imaged. 

I have already declared my Opinion of the Allegory 
concerning ^in and Deaths which is however a very 
finifhed Piece in its kind, when it is not coniidered as 
a Part of an Epic Poem. The Genealogy of the 
feveral Peri'ons is contnved with great Delicacy. Sin 
is the Daughter of Sata?u and Death the Otfspring oi" 
Sin. The incelluous xMixture between *^V// ana Death 
produces thofe Monllers and Hell-hounds which from 
time to time enter into their 2vIother, and tear the 
Bowels of her who i;ave them Birth. Thefe are the 
Terrors of an evil Confcicnce, and the proper Fruits 
of Sin^ which naturally rife from the Appreheniions of 
Death, This lafl beautiful Moral is, I think, clearly 
intimated in the Speech of Sin^ where complaining of 
this her dreadful Iffue, Ihe adds, 

Before mine eyes in oppofition fits, 
Grim Death thy Son and foe, who fels them on. 
And me his Parent would full foon devour 
For want of other prey ^ but that he knows 
His end with mine involved 

I need not mention to the Reader the beautiful 
Circumflance in the lafl Part of this Quotation. He 
will likewife obferve how naturally the three Perfons 
concerned in this Allegory are tempted by one common 
Intereft to enter into a Confederacy together, and how 
properly Sin is made the Portrefs of Hell, and the only 
Being that can open the Gates to that World of Tortures. 

The defcriptive Part of this Allegory is likewife 
very flrong, and full of Sublime Ideas. The Figure 
of Death, [the Regal Crown upon his Head,] his Me- 
nace to Satan, his advancing to the Combat, the Out- 
cry at his Birth, are Circumflances too noble to be 
pafl over in Silence, and extreamly fuitable to this 
King of Terrors, I need not mention the Juflnefs of 
Thought which is obferved in the Generation of thefe 

£ 
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feveral Sjrmbolical Perfons ; that Sin was produced upon 
the firfl Revolt of Sa/an^ that JD^a/A appeared foon 
after he was call into Hell, and that the Terrors of 
Confcience were conceived at the Gate of this Place 
of Torments. The Defcription of the Gates is very 
poetical^ as the openingof them is full of Milan's Spirit. 

On a fudden open fly 

With impetuous recoil ami jarrint^ found 
T7C infernal doors ^ and on their hinges (^te 
HarfJi TJiunder^ tluitthe loweft bottom jliook 
Of Erebus. She open'd^ but to fJiut 
Excelled her Poiaer; the Gates 7uide open flood, 
That with extended 'ivin^s a banner d Hofl 
Under fpread Enfi^s marching might pafs through 
With Horfe and Chariots raniid in loofe array; 
So wide they floods and like a furnace mouth 
Cafl forth redoufidiiig fmoak atui ruddy flame. 

In 5(r7/^«'s Voyage through the Chaos there are feveral 
Imaginary Perfons defcribed,as refidinginthat immenfe 
Wafle of Matter. This may perhaps be conformable 
to the Tafle of thofe Criticks who are pleafed with 
nothing in a Poet which has not Life and Manners 
afcribed to it ; but for my own part, I am pleafed 
mod with thofe Palfages in this Defcription which 
carry in them a greater Meafure of Probability, and 
are fuch as might poflibly have happened. Of this 
kind is his firfl mounting in the Smoak that rifes 
from the infernal Pit : his falling into a Cloud of 
Nitre, and the like combuflible Materials, that by 
their Explofion flill hurried him forward in his 
Voyage; his fpringing upward like a Pyramid of 
Fire, with his laborious PafTage through that Con- 
fufion of Elements, which the Poet calls 

77ie Womb of Nature and perhaps her Grave* 

The Glimmering Light which (hot into the Chaos 
from the utmofl Verge of the Creation, with the 
diflant Difcovery of the Earth that hung clofe by 
the Moon, are wonderfully beautiful and poetical. 




Numb. CCCXV. 

The SPECTATOR. 



Nee dens intcrjit^ nifi dignus vindice nodus 

Incident Hor. 

[Nerer prefume to make a God appear^ 
But for a Bujhicfs ivon/iy of a God. Rofcommon. } 



Saturday^ March i, 17 12. 



ORACE advifes a Poet to confider tho- 
roughly the Nature and Force of his 
Genius. ATilton feems to have known, 
perieclly well, wherein his Strength lay, 
and has therefore chofen a Subject entirely 
conformable to thofe Talents, of which he was Mailer. 
As his Genius was wonderfully turned to the Sublime, 
his Subjedl is the noblefl that could have entered into 
the Thoughts of Man. Every thing that is truly great 
and afloniftiing, has a place in it. The whole Syftero 
of the intellediual World ; the Chaos^ and the Crea- 
tion ; Heaven, Earth and Hell ; enter into the Con- 
flitution of his Poem. 

Having in the Firfl and Second Book reprefented 
the Infernal World with all its Horrours, the Thread of 
his Fable naturally leads him into the oppolite Regions 
of Blifs and Glory. 

If MiltorC% Majefty forfakes him any where, it is in 
thofe Parts of his Poem, where the Divine Perfons are 
introduced as Speakers. One may, I think, obferve 
that the Author proceeds with a kind of Fear and 
Trembling, whihl he defcribes the Sentiments of the 
Almighty. He dares not give his Imagination its full 
Play, but chufes to confine himfelf to fuch Thoughts 
as are drawn from the Books of the mod Orthodox 
Divines, and to fuch Expreflions as may be met with 
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in Scripture. The Beauties, therefore, which -we are 
to look for in thefe Speeches, are not of a Poetical 
nature, or fo proper to fill the mind with Sentiments 
of Grandeur, as 'vvith Thoughts of Devotion. The 
Paffions, which they are defigned to raife, are a Divine 
Love and Religious Fear. The particular Beaut}' of 
the Speeches in the Tliird Book, condfts in that 
Shortnefs and Perfpicuity of Stile, in which the Poet 
has couched the cjeatell Mvlleries of Chrillianit%% and 
drawn together, in a regular Scheme, the whole Dif- 
penfation of Providence, with refpecl to Man. He 
has reprefented all the abftrufe Docirines of Predefli- 
nation. Free-will and Grace, as alfo the great Points of 
Incarnation and Redemption, (which naturally grow 
up in a Poem that treats of the Fall of Man,} mth 
great Energy of Expreffion, and in a clearer and 
(Ironger Light than I ever met with in any other 
Writer. As thefe Points are dry in themfelves to the 
generality of Readers, the concife and clear manner 
in which he has treated them, is very much to be 
admired, as is likewife that particular Art which he 
has made ufe of in the interfperfmg of all thofe 
Graces of Poetry, which the Subjedl was capable of 
receiving. 

The Survey of the whole Creation, and of every 
thing that is tranfadled in it, is a Profpedl worthy of 
Omnifcience ; and as much above that, in which Virgil 
has drawn his Jupiter^ as the Chriflian Idea of the 
Supream Being is more rational and Sublime than 
that of the Heathens. The particular Objects on 
which he is defcribed to have cafl his Eye, are repre- 
fented in the mod beautiful and lively manner. 

Now had tIC Almighty Father from above^ 

From the pure Empyrean where he fits 

High throned above all height, bent down his Eye^ 

His own Works and their Works at once to view. 

About him all the Sanctities ofHea:i/n 

Stood thick as Stars^ and from his Sight recdi^d 
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Beatitude pajl utterance : On his rig/it 
T/ie radiant image of his Glory fat ^ 
His only Son; On earth Jiefirjl beheld 
Our two firjl Parents^ yet the only two 
Of Ma?ikindj in the happy garden p lac d^ 
Reaping i7nmortal fruits of Joy and Love^ 
(Jni?iterrupted joy^ unrivaVd love, 
In blifsfid Solitude: he then fumeyd 
Hell and tJie Gulf between, and Satan iJiere 
CoaJii?ig the Wall of Heai/n on this fide night 
In the dun air fublime, and ready 7i07a 
To floop with wearied wings, afui willing feet 
On t/te bare outfide of this world, t/uzt feefn'd 
Firm land imbofomd without firmamejit, 
Utuertain which, in Ocean or in Air. 
Him God beholding from his profpe6l high^ 
Wherein pajl, prefent, future he beholds^ 
Tliusto his only Son forefeeing fpake. 

Satan's Approach to the Confines of the Creation, 
is finely imaged in the beginning of the Speech, 
which immediately follows. The Effedls of this Speech 
in the bleffed Spirits, and in the Divine Perfon,to whom 
it was addreffed, cannot but fill the Mind of the Reader 
with a fecret Pleafure and Complacency. 

Thus while Godfpake, ambroficU fragrance fiWd 
All Heai/n^ and in the bleffed Spirits eleil 
Senje of new Joy ineffable diffused : 
Beyond compare the Son of Godwas feen 
Mofl glorious^ in him all his Father Jhone 
Subflantially exprefs'd; and in his face 
Divine Compafflon viflbly appear' dy 
Love witlwut end^ and without meafure Grace, 

I need not point out the Beauty of that Circumflance, 
wherein the whole Hod of Angels are reprefented as 
(landing Mute ; nor fhew how proper the Occafion 
was to produce fuch a Silence in Heaven. The Clofe 
of this Divine Colloquy, with the Hymn of Angels 
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that follows upK>ii it, are fo wonderfully beautiful and 
poetical, that I fhould not forbear inferting the whole 
Paffage, if the bounds of my Paper would give me 
leave. 

Nofooner had W Almighty ceased, but all 
TIu multitude of Angels with a/liout 
Loud as from mtmhers unthmtt number^ jweet 
As from blcfl Voices^ uttering Jo}\ Harv'n rurig 
With Jubilee, and loud Hofannds JilTd 
TIC eternal regions; ccc. .Sec 

Satan's Walk upon the Outlide of the Univerfe, 
which, at a Diflance, appeared to him of a globular 
Form, but, upon his nearer Approach, looked like an 
unbounded Plain, is natural and noble : As his roam- 
ing upon the Frontiers of the Creation, between that 
Mafs of Matter, which was wTought into a World, and 
that fhapelefs unform'd Heap of Materials, which llill 
lay in Chaos and Confufion, (Irikes the Imagination 
with fomething allonifhingiy great and wild. I have 
before fpoken of the Limbo of Vanity, which the Poet 
places upon this outermoll Surface of the Univerfe, 
and fhall here explain my felf more at large on that, 
and other Parts of the Poem, which are of the Hsime 
Shadowy nature. 

AriJIotle obferves, that the Fable of an Epic Poem 
fhould abound in Circumllances that are both credible 
and afloniftiing: or as the French Critics chufe to 
phrafe it, the Fable fhould be filled with the Probable 
and the Marvellous. This Rule is as fine and jufl as 
any in Arijlotlis whole Art of Poetry. 

If the Fable is only probable, it differs nothing from 
a true Hiflory ; if it is only Marvellous, it is no better 
than a Romance. The great Secret therefore of 
Heroic Poetry is to relate fuch Circimiflances, as may 
produce in the Reader at the fame time both Belief and 
Aflonilhment. This oflen happens [is brought to pafs] 
in a wellchofen Fable, by the Account of fuch things as 
have really happened, or at lead of fuch things as have 
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happened, according to the received Opinions of 
Mankind. Miltoti^ Fable is a Mailer-piece of this 
Nature ; as the War in Heaven, the' Condition of the 
fallen Angels, the State of Innocence, the Temptation 
of the Serpent, and the Fail of Man, though they are 
very afloniihing in themfelves, are not only credible, 
but acluai Points of Faith. 

The next Method of reconciling Miracles with 
Credibility, is by a happy Invention of the Poet : as 
in particular, when he introduces Agents of a fuperior 
Nature, who are capable of ettecling what is wonderful, 
and what is not to be met with in the ordinary courfe 
of things. C/Iyjfes's Ship being turned into a Rock, and 
^:E7ieass Fleet into a Shoal of Water Nymphs, though 
they are very furprizing Accidents, are nevertheiefs 
probable, when we are told that they were the Gods 
who thus transformed them. It is this kind of 
Machinery which fills the Poems both of Homer and 
Virgil with fuch Circumflances as are wonderful, but 
not impoffible, and fo frequently produce in the 
Reader the mofl pleafing Paffion that can rife in the 
Mind of Man, which is Admiration. If there be any 
Inflance in the jEitdd liable to Exception upon this 
Account, it is in the beginning of the third Book, 
where JEneas is reprefented as tearing up the Myrtle 
that dropped Blood. To qualifie this wonderfiil Cir- 
cumflance, Folydorus tells a Story from the Root of 
the Myrtle, that the barbarous inhabitants of the 
Country having pierced him with Spears and Arrows, 
the Wood which was left in his Body took Root in 
his Wounds, and gave birth to that bleeding Tree. 
This Circumflance feems to have the Marvellous 
without the Probable, becaufe it is reprefented as pro- 
ceeding from Natural Caufes, without the Interpofition 
of any God, or rather Supernatural Power capable of 
producing it The Spears and Arrows grow of them- 
felves, without fo much as the Modem help of an 
Enchantment. If we look into the Fi<ftion of MUtofi% 
Fable, though we find it full of furprizing Incidents^ 
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they are generally fuited to our Notions of the Things 
and Perfons defcribed, and tempered with a due 
meafure of Probability. I muil only make an Excep- 
tion to the Lymbo of Vanity, with his Epifode of Sin 
and Death, and forae of the imaginary Perfons in his 
Chaos, Thefe Paffages are alloniihing, but not 
credible ; the Reader cannot fo far impofe upon him- 
felf as to fee a Poflibiliiy in them; they are the 
Defcription of Dreams and Shadows, not of Things or 
Perfons. I know that many Critics look upon the 
Stories of Circe^ Polypheme^ the Sirens^ nay the whole 
Odyffey and Iliad^ to be Allegories ; but allowing this 
to be true, they are Fables, which coniidering the 
Opinions of Mankind that prevailed in the Age of the 
Poet, might poliibly have been according to the Letter. 
The Perfons are fuch as might have acted what is 
afcribed to them, as the Circumilances in which they 
are reprefented, might poffibly have been Truths and 
Realities. This appearance of Probability is fo 
abfolutely requifite in the greater kinds of Poetry, 
that AriflotU obferves the Ancient Tragick Writers 
made ufe of the Names of fuch great Men as had ac- 
tually lived in the World, tho' the Tragedy proceeded 
upon fuch Adventures they were never engaged in, 
on purpofe to make the Subjedl more Credible. In a 
Word, befides the hidden Meaning of an EpicAUegory, 
the plain literal Senfe ought to appear probable. The 
Story (hould be fuch as an ordinary Reader may 
acquiefce in, whatever Natural Moral or Political 
Truth may be difcovered in it by Men of greater 
Penetration. 

Satan^ after having long wandered upon the Surface, 
or outmofl Wall of the Univerfe, difcovers at laft a 
wide Gap in it, which led into the Creation, and which* 
is defcribed as the Opening through which the Angels 
pafs to and fro into the lower World, upon their 
Errands to Mankind. His Sitting upon the brink of 
this Paffage, and taking a Survey of the whole Face of 
Nature that appeared to him new and frefh in all its 
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Beauties, with the Simile illuflrating this Circumflance, 
fills the Mind of tlie Reader with as furprifmg and 
glorious an Idea as any that arifes in the whole Poem. 
He looks down into that vafl hollow of the Univene 
with the Eye, or (as Miifon calls it in his firil Book) 
with the Kenn of an Anirei. He furveys all the Wonders 
in this iramenfe Amphitheatre that lie between both 
the Poles of Heaven, and takes in at one View the 
whole Round of the Creation. 

His Flight between the feveral Worlds that Ihined 
on every fide of him, with the particular Defcription 
of the Sun, are fet forth in all the wantonnefs of a 
luxuriant Imagination. His Shape. Speech and Beha- 
viour upon his transforming himfelf into an Angel of 
Light, are touched ^vith exquiute Beauty. The Poet's 
Thought of directing Satan to the Sun, which in the 
Vulgar Opinion of Mankind is the mofl confpicuous 
Part of the Creation, and the placing in it an Angel, is 
a Circumilance very finely contriv'd, and the more 
adjulled to a Poetical Probability, as it was a receiv'd 
Dodlrine among the mod famous Philofophers, that 
every Orb had its LiteUigetice ; and as an Apollle in 
Sacred Writ is faid to have feen fuch an Angel in the 
Sun. In the Anfwer which this Angel returns to the 
difguifed Evil Spirit, there is fuch a becoming Majefly 
as is altogether fuitable to a Superior Being. The part 
of it in which he reprefents himfelf as prefent at the 
Creation, is very noble in it felf, and not only proper 
where it is introduced, but requifite to prepare the 
Reader for what follows in the Seventh Book. 

I faw when at his word theformlefs Mafs^ 
This worlds material mouldy came to a heap : 
Confufion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood ruPdyJlood vafl infinitude confirid; 
Till at his fixond bidding darknefs fied^ 
Light JJion, &c. 

In the following part of the Speech he points out 
the Earth with fuch Circumflances, that the Reader 
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can fcarce forbear fancying himfelf employed on the 
fame diflant view of it 

Look downward on that Globe^ wJiofe hither fide 
With light from haice, tho' but reflcned^ JJiines ; 
That place is Earthy the Scat ofman^ that lig/U 
His dayy «S:c. 

I mull not conclude my Refledlions upon this Third 
Book of Faradifi: Lojl^ without taking notice of that 
celebrated Complaint of Milton with which it opens, 
and which certainly deferves all the Praifes that have 
been given it ; tho' as I have before hinted, it may 
rather be looked upon as an Excrefcence, than as an 
elTentiai Part of the Poem. The fame Obfervanon 
might be applied to that beautiful Digrelfion upon 
Hypocrifie, in the fame Book* 




Numb. CCCXXL 

The SPECTATOR. 

Nee fatis ejl pulchra ejjfe poemata, duieia funto, Hor. 

\*Tis not enough a Poem's finely writ; 
It mujl affeH and captivate the SouL } 

Saturday^ March 8. 17 12. 



[HOSE, who know how many Volumes have 
been written on the Pocnis of Homer and 
Virjs^l^ ^^^ll ealily pardon the Length of my 
Difcourfe upon Milton. The Paradife Loft 
is looked upon, by the bed Judges, as the 
greatefl Production, or at leail the noblefl Work of 
Genius, in our Language, and therefore deferves to be 
fet before an EngliJJi Reader in its full Beauty. For 
this Reafon, tho' I have endeavoured to give a 
general Idea of its Graces and Imperfedlions in my Six 
Firfl Papers, I thoughtmy felf obliged tobeflowone upon 
every Book in particular. The Three Firfl Books I have 
already difpatched, and am now entring upon the 
Fourth. I need not acquaint my Reader, that there are 
Multitudes of Beauties in this great Author, efpecially 
in the Defcriptive Parts of his Poem, which I have not 
touched upon, it being my Intention to point out thofe 
only, which appear to me the mofl exquifite, or thofe 
which are not fo obvious to ordinary Readers. Eveiy 
one that has read the Criticks, who have written upon the 
Odyffey^ the Iliad and the ^neid^ knows very well, that 
though they agree in their Opinions of the great Beau- 
ties in thofe Poems, they have neverthelefe each of them 
difcovered feveral Mafler-Stroaks, which have efcaped 
the Obfervation of the refL In the fame manner, I 
queflion not, but any Writer, who (hall treat of this 
Subjedt after me, may find feveral Beauties in Milton^ 
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which I have not taken notice of. I mufl likewife ob- 
ferve, that as the greateft Mailers of Critical Learning 
differ from one another, as to fome particular Points in 
an Epic Poem, I have not bound myfelf fcrupuloullyto 
the Rules, which any one of them has laid down upon 
that Art, but have taken the Liberty fometimes to join 
with one, and fometimes ^nth another, and fometimes 
to differ from all of them, when I have thought that the 
Reafon of the thing was on my ude. 

We mav confider the Beauties of the Fourth Book 
under three Heads. In the Firfl are thofe Pictures of 
Still-Life,which we meet with in the Defcriptionsof ^/^, 
Paradife, Adam's Bower, &*c. In the next are the 
Machines, which comprehend the Speeches and Beha- 
viour of the good and bad Angels. In the iall is the 
Condudl oiAdam and^zr, who are the principal AiSlors 
in the Poem. 

In the Defcription oiParadife^ the Poet has obferved 
Arijiotl^s Ruleof lavifhing all the Ornaments of Didlion 
on the weak unacflive Parts of the Fable, which are not 
fupported by the Beauty of Sentiments and Charadlers. 
Accordingly the Reader may obferve, that the Expref- 
fions are more florid and elaborate in thefe Defcriptions, 
than in mod other Parts of the Poem. I mud further 
add, that tho' the Drawings of Gardens, Rivers, 
Rainbows, and the like dead Pieces of Nature, are 
juftly cenfured in an Heroic Poem, when they run out 
into an unneceflary length ; the Defcription of Fara- 
dife would have been faulty, had not the Poet been very 
particular in it, not only as it is the Scene of the prin- 
cipal Adlion, but as it is requifite to give us an Idea of 
that Happinefs from which our firll Parents fell The 
Plan of it is wonderfully beautiful, and formed upon the 
fhort Sketch which we have of it, in Holy Writ Miltori% 
Exuberance of Imagination, has pouPd forth fuch a 
redundancy of Ornaments on this Seat of Happinefs 
and Innocence, that it would be endlels to point out 
each Particular. 

I mufl not quit this Head, without further obferving, 
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that there is fcarce a Speech of Adam or Eve in the 
whole Poem, wherein the Sentiments and Allufions 
are not taken from this their delightful Habitation. 
The Reader, during their whole Courfe of A6lion, 
always tinds himlelf in the Walks oi Faradije. In ihon, 
as the Cri ticks have remarked, that in thofe Poems, 
wiierein Shepherds are Adlors, the Thoughts ought 
always to take a Tinchire from the Woods, Fields, and 
Rivers ; fo we may obfer\'e, that our hrfl Parents fel- 
dom lofe Sight of their happy Station in any thing 
they fpeak or do ; and, if the Reader will give me 
leave to ufe the Expreifion, tliat their Thoughts are 
always ParadifiacaL 

We are in the next place to comuler the Machines 
of the Fourth Book. Satan being now wthin Prof- 
peel of Edcti, and looking round upon the Glories of 
the Creation, is filled with Sentiments different from 
thofe which he difcovered whilfl he was in Hell. The 
Place infpires him with Thoughts more adapted to it : 
He reflects upon the happy Condition from whence he 
fell, and breaks forth into a Speech that is foftned 
with feveral tranfient Touches of Remorfe and Self- 
accufation : But at length he confirms himfelf in Im- 
penitence, and in his defign of drawing Man into his 
own State of Guilt and Mifery. This Confli<fl of 
PafTions is raifed with a great deal of Art, as the open- 
ing of his Speech to the Sun is very bold and noble. 

O tJum that with furpajffit^ Glory crowned 
Zook'Jlfrom thy Sole Dominion like tlie God 
Of this new Worlds at whofe Sight all t/ie Stars 
Hide their diminiJHd heads, to t/iee I call 
But with no Friendly Voice, and add thy name^ 
O Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams 
Tliat bring to my remembrance from what State 
Ifell^ howgloriom once above thy Sphere, 

This Speech is, I think, the finefl that is afcribed 
to Satan in the whole Poem. The Evil Spirit after- 
wards proceeds to make his Difcoveries concerning 
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our firfl Parents, and to learn after what manner they 
may be beil attacked. His bounding over the Walls 
of Paradife ; his fitting in the Shape of a Cormorant 
upon the Tree of Life, which flood in the Center of it, 
and over-topp'd all the other Trees of the Garden; his 
alighting among the Herd of Animals, which are fo 
beautifully reprefented as playing about ^^a/« and Eve^ 
together with his transforming himfelf into different 
SluLpes, in order to hear their Converfation ; are Cir- 
cumllances that give an agreeable Surprize to the 
Reader, and are devifed with great Art, to connedl that 
Series of Adventures in which the Poet has engaged 
this great Artificer of Fraud. 

[The Thought of Satan's Transformation into a Cor- 
morant, and placing himfelf on the Tree of Life, feems 
raifed upon that Pallage in the Iliad^ where two Deities 
are defcribed, as perching on the Top of an Oak in 
the Shape of Vulturs.] 

His planting himfelf at the Ear of Eve in die fhape 
[under the Form] of a Toad, in order to produce vain 
Dreams and Imaginations, is a Circumflance of the 
fame Nature ; as his flarting up in his own Form is won- 
derfully fine, both in the Literal Defcriprion, and in the 
Moral which is concealed imder it His Anfwer upon 
his being difcovered, and demanded to give an Account 
of himfelf, are [is] conformable to the Pride and Intre- 
pidity of his Charadter. 

Know ye not then, faid SzXzii^fiird with Scorn^ 
Know ye not me ? ye knew me once no mate 
For you^ fitting where you ditrjl notfoare; 
Not to know me argues your-Jelves unknown^ 
The lawejl of your throng; 

Zephotis Rebuke, with the Influence it had on Satan^ 
is exquifitely Graceful and Moral Satan is afterwards 
led away to Gabriel^ the chief of the Guardian Angels, 
who kept watch in Paradife, His difdainful Behaviour 
on this occafion is fo remarkable a Beauty, that the 
mofl ordinary Reader cannot but take notice of it 
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Gahriers difcovering his approach at adiflance,isdrawn 
with great flrength and livelinefs of Imagination. 

Friends, I hear tJie tread of nimble Feet 
Hajicnin^ this way, and now by glirnps difcem 
Ithuriel and Zephon through thejJuide; 

A fid with them comes a third of Rental Port, 
But faded f pi endor wan : who by his gait 
And fierce demeanour yeems the Prince of ffcll^ 
Isfot likely to part hcfice without contefi; 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance lours. 

The Conference between Gabriel and Satan abounds 
with Sentiments proper for the Occanon, and fuitable 
to the Perlbns of the two Speakers. Satan's cioathing 
himfelf with Terror when he prepares for the Combat 
is truly fublime, and at leall equal to /Tomer's Defcrip- 
tion of Difcord celebrated by Longinus, or to that of 
Fame in Virgil, who are both reprefented with their 
Feet (landing upon the Earth, and their Heads reach- 
ing above the Clouds. 

While thus Jufpake, tK Angelic Squadron bright 
Turrid fiery redy JIuirpning in mooned Horns 
Tlteir Phalanx^ and began to hem him round 
With ported Spears, &c. 

On M' other Side^ Satan alamCd^ 

Colleiling all his might dilated flood 

Like Teneriflf or Atlas unremoi/d. 

His Stature reach d the Sky^ and on his Crefl 

Sat horrour plunC d ; 

1 mufl here take notice, that Milton is every where 
full of Hints, and fometimes literal Tranflations, taken 
from the greatefl of the Greek and Latin Poets. But 
this I (hall [may] referve for a Difcourfe by it felf, be- 
caufe I would not break the Thread of thefe Specula- 
tions that are defigned for Englifh Readers, wiUi such 
Refledlions as would be of no ufe but to the Learned. 

I mufl however obferve in this Place, that the break- 
ing oflf the Combat between Gabriel zxiA Satan^ by the 
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hanging out of the Golden Scales in Heaven, is a Re- 
finement upon Homet^s Thought, who tells us, that 
before the Battel between Hc^or and AchilleSy Jupiter 
weighed the Event of it in a pair of Scales. The 
Reader may fee the whole PalTage in the 2 2d Iliad, 

Vir^i^ before the lafl deciiive Combat, defcribes 
fitpiter m the fame manner, as weighing the Fates of 
Turnus and ^£ncas, Milton^ though he fetched this 
beauuful Circumilance from the Iliad and ^£ndd^ 
does not only infen it as a Poetical Embellifliment, 
like the Authors above-mentioned ; but makes an 
artful ufe of it for the proper carrying on of his Fable, 
and for the breaking otf the Combat between the two 
Warriors, who were upon the point of engaging. [To 
this we may further add, that Milton is the more 
juflified in this Paffage, as we find the fame noble 
Allegory in Holy Writ, where a wicked Prince, {fome 
few Hours before he was alTauited and flain,} is faid to 
have been weighed in the Scales and to have been found 
ivantingJ] 

I mull here take Notice under the Head of the 
Machines, that Uriels gliding down to the Earth 
upon a Sun-beam, with the Poet's Device to make 
him defcend, as well in his return to the Sun, as in 
his coming from it, is a Prettinefs that might have 
been admired in a little fanciful Poet, but feems below 
the Genius of Milton, The Defcription of the Holl 
of armed Angels walking their nightly Round in 
Paradifey is of another Spirit. 

So faying^ on he led his radiant files, 
Dazliftg t/ie Moon; 

As that Account of the Hymns which our firfl Parents 
ufed to hear them Sing in thefe their Midnight Walks, 
is altogether Divine, and inexprefTibly amufing to the 
Imagination. 

We are, in the lafl place, to confider the Parts 
which Adam and Eve adt in the Fourth Book. The 
Defcription of them as they firfl appeared to Satan, is 
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exquifitely drawn, and fufficient to make the fallen 
Angel gaze upon them with all that Aflonilhraent, and 
thofe Emotions of Envy, in which he is reprefented. 

Two of far nobler Shape erect and tall 
God-like erecl^ with native honour dad 
In naked majefty fcemd lords of all^ 
And worthy feeiri d^ for in their looks divine 
The iina^e of their glorious Alaker Jhon^ 
Truths 1 1 '^ifdom, Sanclitiide fro ere and pure; 
Severe^ but in true filial freedom pladd: 
For contemplation lie aiid valour fornid^ 
For scftnefs fJie and fwcet attractive Grace; 
He for God 07ily^fJiefor God in him : 
His fair large front, and eye fub lime declared 
Abfolute rule, and Hyacinthin Locks 
Round from, his parted forelock many hung 
Cluflringy but ?iot beneath his Shoulders broad; 
She as a Vail down to lier flender wafle 
Her ufmdorned golden trejfes wore 
Difflieverd, but in wanton ringlets waifd. 
Sopafs'd tJuy naked on, nor fJiuri d the Sight 
Of God or Angelyfor they thought no ill: 
So hand in hand they pafs'd, t/ie loveliefl pair 
That everfince in loves embrcues met. 

There is a fine Spirit of Poetry in the Lines wh'ch 
follow, wherein they are defcrib'd as fitting on a Bed 
of Flowers by the side of a Fountain, amidfl a mixed 
Aflembly of Animals. 

The Speeches of thefe two firft Lovers flow equally 
from Paifion and Sincerity. The Profeffions they 
make to one another are full of Warmth ; but at the 
fame time founded on Truth. In a Word, they are 
the Gallantries of Paradife, 

— WJien Kdzxtifirfi of Men 

Sole Partner and fole part of all thefe joy s^ 

Dearer thy felf than all; 

But let us ever praife him, and extol 
His bounty, following our delightful task^ 

F 
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To prune thofe growing plants^ and tend thefejtowers^ 

Which were it toilfonUy yet with thee werejweet. 

To whom thus Eve replVd: O thou for whom 

Atidfrom whom I was form^d^ flejh of thy JleJIt^ 

And without whom am to no end. my Guide 

And head, zi^hat tJiou hafl faid is jufi atuL rigliL 

For we to him indeed aJl praifcs owe. 

And daily tJiatiks, I chiefly wfw enjoy 

So far the happier Lot, enjoying thee 

Preeminent by fo much odds, while t/wu 

Like con fort to thy felf canjl no where fljul, &c. 

The remaining part of Eve's Speech, in which (he 
gives an Account of her felf upon her tirfl Creation, 
and the manner in which (he was brought to Adam^ 
is I think as beautiful a Paiiage as any in Milton^ or 
perhaps in any other Poetwhatfoever. Thefe Pafi^es 
are all work'd otf with fo much Art, that they are 
capable of pleafmg the mod deUcate Reader, without 
otfending the moil fevere. 

T7uit day I of t remember, when from Sleeps &a 

A Poet of lefs Judgment and Invention than this 
great Author, would have found it very difficult to have 
filled thofe [thefe] tender parts of the Poem with Senti- 
ments proper for a State of Innocence ; to have de- 
fcribed the warmth of Love, and the Profeffions of it, 
without Artifice or Hyperbole ; to have made the Man 
fpeak the mod endearing things, without defcending 
from his natural Dignity, and the Woman receiving 
them without departing from the Modefly of her 
Charadler; in a word, to adjufl the Prerogatives of 
Wifdom and Beauty, and make each appear to the 
other in its proper Force and Lovelinefs. This mutual 
Subordination of the two Sexes is wonderfiilly kept 
up in the whole Poem, as particularly in the Speech 
of Eve I have before-mentioned, and upon the Con- 
clufion of it in the following Lines : — 

Sofpdke our general Mother^ and with eyes 
Of Conjugal attra^ion unr^roi/dy 
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And meek surrender^ half embracing leatid 
On our firjl father^ half ker fwelling breafl 
Naked met his under the flowing Gold 
Of her loofe treifes liid; he in delight 
Both of her beaiUy and fubmijfive cliarms 
SmiTd with Superionr Love^ 

The Poet adds, that the Devil tum'd awav with 
Envy at the fight of fo much Happinefs. 

We have another View of our Firil Parents in their 
Evening Difcourles, which is full of pieafing Images 
and Sentiments fuitable to their Condition and Cha-^ 
raclers. The Speech of Eve. in particular, is drefs'd 
up in such a foft and natural Turn of Words and 
Sentiments, as cannot be fufficientiy admired. 

I {hall clofe my Refleclions upon this Book, with 
obferving the Maileriy Tranfition which the Poet makes 
to their Evening Worfhip, in the followingLines : — 

T7ius at their fhadie lodge arriv'd^ bothflood^ 
Both tnrtid^ and under open Sky adored 
The God t/iat made both Sky, Air^ Earth and Heaiftiy 
Which they beJuld, the Moons refplendent Globe, 
And Starry Pole: Thou alfo mad'fl the night, 
Maker omnipotent and thou the Day, 6-r. 

Moll of ihe Modem Heroic Poets have imitated the 
Ancients, in beginning a Speech without premifmg, 
that the Perfon laid thus or thus ; but as it is ealie to 
imitate the Ancients in the OmilTion of two or three 
Words, it requires Judgment to do it in fuch a man- 
ner as they Ihall not be mifs'd, and that the Speech 
may begin naturally without them. There is a fine 
Inllance of this Kind out oilTomer, in the Twenty- 
Third Chapter of Longinus, 
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E were told in the foregoing Book how the 
Evil Spirit praclifed upon Eve as (he lay 
alleep, in order to infpire her with 
Thoughts of Vanity, Pride and Ambition. 
The Author, who (hews a wonderftd Art 
throughout his whole Poem, in preparing the Reader 
for the feveral Occurrences that arife in it, founds 
upon the above-mentioned Circumflance the firll 
part of the Fifth Book. Adam upon his awaking, 
finds Eve dill afleep, with an unufual Difcompofure 
in her Looks. The Poflure in which he regards her, 
is defcribed with a wonderful Tendemefs [not to be 
expreffed*]t,as the Whifperwith which he awakens her, 
is die fofteft. that ever was conveyed to a Lover's Ears 

His wonder was to find unwakerCd Eve 
With Treffes difi:ompos'd and glowing cheek 
As through unquiet rejl: he on his side 
Leaning Juilf rais^ d^ with looks of cordial love 
Hung over Jier enamoured, and beheld 
Beauty y which whether waking or afieep^ 
Shot forth peculiar Graces; tJien with voice 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 
Her handfoft touching^ whifper'd thus. Awake 
Myfaire/l, my efpou/d, my latefl founds 
Heav'ns laft befl gift, my ever new delight. 
Awake, the morning fhines^ and the freJJi field 

k See Errata^ at the end of No. 369, in the original issue. 
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Calls us^ we lofe tJie primes to mark hawjpring 
Our tended plants^ Jiow blows t/ie Citron Grove^ 
What drops the Myrrhe^ and what the balmie Reed^ 
How Nature paiftis her colours^ how tJie Bee 
Sits on the bloom^ extracting liquid fweet. 
Such whifpring wak'd her^ but with Jlartlcd Eye, 
On Adam, whom embracing thus JJie fpakc, 

O Sole in whom 7ny tJwughis find all repoje, 
ATy Glory ^ my perfcnion., glad I fee 
Thyface, and morn returned 

I cannot but take notice that Milton, in his Con- 
ferences between Adam and Eve, had his Eye very 
frequently upon the Book of Canticles^ in which there 
is a noble Spirit of Eaflem Poetry, and very often 
not unhke what we meet with in Homer, who is gene- 
rally placed near the Age of Solomon. I think there 
is no queflion but the Poet in the preceding Speech 
remembred thofe two Paffages which are fpoken on 
the like occafion, and fiU'd with the fame pieafing 
Images of Nature. 

My beloved /pake, and f aid unto me. Rife up, my love, 
my fair one, and come away ; For lo, the winter is pafl, 
the rain is over and gone; the Flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the finging of birds is come, and the 
Voice of the Turtle is heard in our Land, The Fig-tree 
putteth forth her green figs, and the Vines with the tender 
grape give a good fmelL Arife, my love, my fair one, 
and come away. 

Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the Field; 
let us get up early to the Vineyards, let us fee if the 
Vine flourijh, wliether the tender Grape appear, and 
t/ie Pomegranates bud forth. 

His preferring the Garden of Eden to that 

Where the Sapient King 



Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian Spoufe, 

fliews that the Poet had this delightful Scene in his 
Mind.. 
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Ev^s Dream is full of thofe high Onuais engmdrbi^ 
PridCy which we are told the Devil endeavoured to 
indil into her. Of this kind is that part of it where 
(he fancies her felf awaken'd bv Adam in the follow- 

ing beautiful Lines. 

\Miyjlcep\fl thou. Eve ? now is theplcafant iimCy 
TJie cocL iheiiicnt, fave ivhere filcncd yicids 
To the nv^ht-ivarblint^ bird^ tliat now awake 
Tunes pucetcjl his Lovc-iabourd son^ ; now reU;vs 
Full orad the tnoon, and luith more pleajin^ ^f^ 
Sliadowy jds on the face o/t/iin^; in vain 
If none regard; Hanin wakes with all Jus eyeSy 
IVhom to be/told but thce^ Natures defire^ 
In whofejight all thim^sjoy, with ravijiunent 
Attracted by thy beauty jliii to gaze 

An injudicious Poet would have made Adam talk 
through the whole Work, in fuch Sentiments as this 
[thefej. But Flatter>-and FaKhood are not theCourtlhip 
of Miiton^s Adam^ and cou'd not be heard by Eve in 
her State of Innocence, excepting only in a Dream 
produced on purpofe to taint her Imagination. Other 
vain Sentiments of the fame kind in this relation of 
her Dream, will be obvious to every Reader. Tho* 
the Cataflrophe of the Poem is finely preiaged on 
this occafion, the Particulars of it are fo artfully 
(hadow'd, that they do not anticipate the Story which 
follows in the Ninth Book. I (hall only add, that 
tho' the Vifion it felf is founded upon Truth, the 
Circumdances of it are full of that Wildnefs and In- 
condilency which are natural to a Dream. Adam^ 
contormable to his fuperior Charadler for Wifdom, 
indrudls and comforts Eve upon this occadon. 

So cheated he his fair Spoufe^ andjhe was chear^d, 
Bidfilently a gentle tear let fall 
From eit/ier eye^ and wiped them with her hair^ 
Two other precious drops that ready Jioody 
Each in their chryjialfluice^ he ^er they fell 
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Kifii as the gracious Signs offweet remorfe 
A?id pious awe^ that feared to have offended. 

The Morning Hymn is written in Imitation of one 
of thofe Pfalms,where,in the Overflowings of his Grati* 
tude and Praife, the Pfalmiil calls not only upon the 
Angels, but upon the moll confpicuous parts of the 
inanimate Creation, to join with him in extolling their 
Common Maker. Invocations of this Nature till 
the Mind with glorious Ideas of God's Works, and 
awaken that Divine Enthuiiafm, which is fo natural to 
Devotion. But if this calling upon the dead parts of 
Nature, is at all times a proper kind of Worlhip, 
it was in a particular manner fuitable to our firfl 
Parents, who had the Creation frelh upon their 
Minds, and had not feen the various Difpenlations 
of Providence, nor confequently could be acquainted 
with thofe many Topicks of Praife which might afford 
matter to the Devotions of their Pollerity. I need 
not remark that* [the] beautiful Spirit of Poetry which 
runs through this whole Hymn, nor the Holinefs of 
that Refolution with which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned thofe Speeches which are 
affigned to the Perfons in this Poem, I proceed to the 
Defcription which the Poet gives us* oi Raphael, His 
Departure from before the Throne, and his Flight thro' 
the Quires [Choirs] of Angels, is finely imaged. As 
Milton tvQTy where fills his Poem with Circumftances 
that are marvellous and afloniftiing, he defcribes the 
Gate of Heaven as framed after fuch a manner, that 
it open'd of it felf upon the approach of the Angel 
who was to pafis through it 

''tiU at tJu gate 



Of Heaven arrit/d, the gate felf -operi d wide^ 
On golden Hinges turning, as by work 
Divine the Sovereign Archite^ hadfranCd. 

The Poet here feems to have regarded two or three 
Pailages in the eighteenth Iliady as that in particu- 
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lar where, fpeaking of Vulcan, Homer iaySy that he had 
made Twenty Tripodes, running on Golden Wheels, 
which, upon Occafion, might go of themfelves to the 
Affembly of the Gods, and, when there was no more ufe 
for them, reram again alter the fame manner. Scali- 
ger has rallied Homer very feverely upon this Point, 
as Monfl Dactcr has endeavoured to defend it I will 
not pretend to determine, whether in this Particular 
of Homer, the Marvellous does not lofe sight of the 
Probable. As the miraculous Workmanftiip of Mil- 
ton's Gates is not fo extraordinary as tliis of the Tri- 
podes, fo I am perfwaded he would not have men- 
tioned it, had not he been fupported in it by a PafTage 
in the Scripture, which fpeaks of Wheels in Heaven 
that had Life in them, and moved of themfelves, or 
flood Hill, in Conformity >vith the Cherubims, whom 
they accompanied. 

There is no queflion but Milton had this Circum- 
(lance in his Thoughts, becaufe in the following Book 
he defcribes the Chariot of the Meffiah with living 
Wheels, according to the Plan in EzekieV^ Vifion. 

Forth mJJid with whirlwind found 

Tlie Chariot of Paternal Deity, 

Flafliing thick flafnes, wheel within wheel undrawn, 

It felf inflina with Spirit 

I queflion not but Boffu, and the two Daciers, who 
are for vindicating every thing that is cenfured in 
Homer, by fomething Parallel in Holy Writ, would 
have been very well pleafed had they thought of con- 
fronting Vulcan's Tripodes with EzekiePs Wheels. 

RaphaeTs Defcent to the Earth, with the Figure of 
his Perfon, is reprefented in very lively Colours. 
Several of the French, Italian, and Engliflt Poets have 
gixen a loofe to their Imaginations in the Defcription 
of Angels : But I do not remember to have met with 
any, fo finely drawn and fo conformable to the Notions 
which are given of them in Scripture, as this in Milton. 
After having fet him forth in all his Heavenly Plumage, 
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and reprefented him as alighting upon the Earth, the 
Poet concludes his Defcription with a Circumftance, 
which is altogether new, and imagined with the great- 
efl Strength of Fancy. 

Like Maia'i" Son heJJood^ 

AndfJiook his plumes^ that Hcaif nly fragrance filV d 
T/ic Circuit zi'idc 

Rap/iacr^ Reception by the Guardian Angels ; his 
palTmg through the Wildemels of Sweets ; his diflant 
Appearance to Ada?n, have ail the Graces that Poetry 
is capable of bellowing. The Author aitenvards gives 
us a particular Defcripdon of Eve in her Domeilick 
Employments. 

So faying^ with difpatchful looks in hajle 
S/ic turns, on hofpitable thoughts intent, 

WJmt cfwice to chufefor delicacy bcjly 

What order, fo contrii/d as not to mix 
Tajlcs, not welljoytid, inelegant, but bring 
Tajle after TajUy upheld with kindlicjl c/iange; 
Beflirs her then &c. 

Though in this, and other Parts of the fame Book, 
the Subje(5l is only the Houfewifry of our Firft 
Parent, it is fet off with fo many pleafmg Images 
and flrong ExprefTions, as make it none of the lead 
agreeable Parts in this Divine Work. 

The natural Majefly of Adatn^ and at the fame 
time his fubmiflive Behaviour to the Superiour Being, 
who had vouchfafed to be his Guefl ; the folenm Hail 
which the Angel beflows on the Mother of Mankind, 
with the Figure of Eve miniflring at the Table, are 
Circumftances which deferve to be admired. 

RaphaeP^ Behaviour is every way fuitable to the 
dignity of his Nature, and to that Charadler of a 
sociable Spirit, with which the Author has fo judi- 
cioufly introduced him. He had received Inflrudlions 
to converfe with Adam^ as one Friend converfes with 
another, and to warn him of the Enemy, who was 
contriving his Deflrudlion : Accordingly he is repre- 
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liented as fitting down at Table with Adam^ and 
eating of the Fruits of Paradife. The Occafion natn- 
lally Ittids him to his Difcourfe on the Food of 

Anqels. After having thus entered into Converlation 
with Man upon more indifferent Subjecls, he warns 
him of his Obedience, and makes a natural Traniition 
to the Hiftory of that fallen Anqel, who was employed 
in the Circumvention of our Fiiil Parents. 

Had I followed Monfieur Boffu's Method in my 
Firll Paper on Milton^ I fliould have dated the Adlion 
of Paradife Lofl from the Beginning of RapJuuPs 
Speech in this Book, as he fuppofes the Adlion of the 
^ineid to begin in the fecond Book of that Poem. I 
could ailedge many Reafons for my drawing the Ac- 
tion of the jEneid^ rather from its immediate Ban- 
ning in the fidl Book, than from its remote Begin- 
ning in the Second, and (hew why I have coniidered 
the Sacking of Troy as an Epifode^ according to the 
common Acceptation of that Word. But as this 
would be a dry un-entertaining Piece of Critidimy and 
perhaps unneceffary to thofe who have read my Firll 
Paper, I (hall not enlarge upon it Which-ever of the 
Notions be true, the Unity of Milton's Adtion is pre- 
ferved according to either of them ; whether we con- 
fider the Fall of Man in its immediate Beginning, as 
proceeding from the Refolutions taken in the Infernal 
Council, or in its more remote Beginning, as proceed- 
ing from the Firfl Revolt of the Angels in Heaven. 
The Occafion which Milton afligns for this Revolt, as 
it is founded on Hints in Holy Writ, and on the 
Opinion of fome great Writers, fo it was the mod pro- 
per that the Poet could have made ufe o£ 

The Revolt in Heaven is defcribed with great Force 
of Imagination [Indignation], and a fine Variety of 
Circumllances. The Learned Reader cannot but be 
pleafed with the Poet's Imitation of Homer in the lafl 
of the following Lines. 

At length into the limits of the North 
They came^ and Satan took his Royal Scat 



High on a hiU,far blazing, as a matinl 
Riii^d on a Mount, with Pyramids and tmci'rs 
From Diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of Gold 
Thi palace of threat I.ucifev (fo call 
That Jirjtclure in tlte £>ialell af vim 
Interpreted) 

Homer mentions Terfons and Things, which he tells 
us in ihe Language oi Che Goiis are cail'il by different 
Names from thofe they !;o by in the Language of Men. 
Mlltan has imitated him with liis uiual Judgment in 
this particular place, wherein hs has likewfc the Autbo- 
ritv of Scripture to iuitify him. The part of Abditl, 
who was the only Siiirit that in liiis Infinite Hoil of 
Anqeis preferved liis Allegiance to liis Maker, exhibits 
to us a noble Moral of religious Singuianty. The 
Zeal of the Seraphim breaks forth in a becoming 
Warmth of Sentiments and Expreifions, as the Cha- 
rafier which is given lis of him denotes that generous 
Scorn and Intrepidity which attends Heroic Virtue. 
The Author, doubtlefs, defigned it as a Patlem to thofe 
who live among Mankind in their prefent State of De- 
generacy and Corruption. 

So fpake the Seraph kh&ei failhjiil foimd^ 

Among the faithlejs,failhftfl only he; 

Among innumerable falfe, unmov'd, 

Unjhaken, unfidti^d, untcrrify'd; 

His Loyalty he kept, his Love, his Zeal; 

Nor Number, nor example with him wrought 

To Jwerve from truth, or change his eonjlant mind 

Ttiough Single. From amidjl tlunt forth hepa/s'd. 

Long way through hoflUe Scorn, which he fuflaitid 

Superior, nor o/ violence feat' d otiglit; 

And with retorted Scorn his back he turrid 

On thofe proud Tovi'rs tofwi/t Dejlruilion dootild. 
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[E are now entering upon the Sixth Book 
of Paradife Lojly in which the Poet de- 
fcribes the Battel of Angels; having raifed 
his Reader's Expeclation, and prepared 
him for it by feveral Pafiages in the pre- 
ceding Books. I omitted quoting thefe Paffages in 
my Obfervations on the former Books, having pur- 
pofely referved them for the opening of this, the Sub- 
jedl of which gave occafion to them. The Author's 
Imagination was fo inflamed >vith this great Scene of 
Adlion, that wher-ever he fpeaks of it, he rifes, if pof- 
fible, above himfelf. Thus where he mentions Satan 
in the beginning of his Poem. 




'Him the Almighty Power 



HurPd headlong flaming from tH Ethereal Skie^ 
With hideous ruin and combuftion dcnvn 

To bottomUfs perdition^ there to dwell 

In Adamantine Chains and penal fire^ 
Who durfl defie th^ Omnipotent to Arms, 

We have likewife feveral noble Hints of it in the In- 
fernal Conference. 

O Prince^ O Chief of many throned Powers 
That led tK imbatteVd Seraphim to War, 
Too well Ijee and rue the. dire evenly 
That with fad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath led us Heav'n^ and all this mighty hoft 
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In horrible deJlrti6lion laid thus low. 

But fee t/ie atjgry viHor /lath recalfd 

His Minijlers of Vengeance andpurfuit 

Back to the Gates of Heaven : 2 he Sulphurous hail^ 

Slwt after us in Storm^ overblown hath laid 

The fiery Surt^e, that from the precipice 

Of Heazhi receiifd us fallin^^ and t/ie thunder 

Wing'd with red li^htmnt!^ and impetuous rage^ 

Perhaps hath Jpent his Shafts, and ccafes now 

To bellow through the vaji arid boundlefs deep. 

There are feverai other very SubHme Images on the 
fame Subject in the Firll Book, as alfo in the Second. 

What when 7veficd amaiiu purfild and J? rook 
With Heav'ns affiining Thunder^ a/id befought 
Tfie deep to fJielter us; this Hell then feem'd 
A refuge from thofe wounds 

In fliort, the Poet never mentions any thing of this 
Battel but in fuch Images of Greatnefs and Terrour, as 
are fuitable to the Subjecfl. Among feverai others, I 
cannot forbear quoting that Paffage where the Power, 
who is defcrib'd as prefiding over the Chaos, fpeaks 
in the Third Book. 

Tims Satan ; and him thus the Anarch old 
With faultring fpeech and vifage incompo^d^ 
Anfwer'd^ I know thee^ stranger ^ wJw thou art^ 
TJuit mighty leading Angela who of late 
Made Jiead againfl Heaifns King^ tJumgh overthrowfu 
If aw and heard^ for fuch a numerous hofl 
Fled not in Silence through the frighted deep 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confufion worfe confounded*, and Heavens Gates 
Four d out by Millions her viilorious bands 
Furfuing 

It required great Pregnancy of Invention, and 
Strength of Imagination, to fill this Battel with fuch 
Circumftances as fhould raife and aftonifli the Mind 
of the Reader ; and, at the fame time, an exa<5hie£s 
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of Judgment to avoid every thing that might appear 
light or trivial Thofe, who look into Homery are lur- 
prifed to find his Battels (Ull rifing one above another, 
and improving in Horrour, to the Conclufion of the 
Iliad, Milton's Fight of Angels is wrought up with 
the fame Beauty. It is uihered in with fucii Signs 
of Wrath as are fuitable to Omnipotence incenfed. 
The Firfl Engagement is carried on under a Cope of 
Fire, occauon'd by the Flights of innumerable burn- 
ing Darts and Arrows, which are difcharged from 
either Hod. The fecond Onfet is ilill more terrible, 
as it is filled with thofe artificial Thunders, which feem 
to make the Viclory doubtful, and produce a kind of 
Conilemation, even in the Good Angels. This is fol- 
lowed by the tearing up of Mountains and Promon- 
tories ; till, in the lafl place, the Mefliah comes forth 
in the fulnefs of Ma jelly and Terrour. The Pomp of 
his Appearance, amidfl the Roarings of his Thunders, 
the Flalhes of his Lightnings, and the Noife of his 
Chariot Wheels, is defcribed with the utmofl Flights 
of Human Imagination. 

There is nothing in the firil and lafl Days Engage- 
ment, which does not appear natural and agreeable 
enough to the Ideas mofl Readers would conceive of 
a Fight between two Armies of Angels. 

The Second Day's Engagement is apt to flartle an 
Imagination, which has not been raifed and qualified 
for fuch a Defcription, by the reading of the Ancient 
Poets, and of Homer in particular. It was certainly 
a very bold Thought in our Author, to afcribe the 
firfl life of Artillery to the Rebel Angels. But as 
fuch a pernicious Invention may be well fuppofed to 
have proceeded from fuch Authors, fo it entered very 
properly into the Thoughts of that Being, who is aU 
along defcribed as afpiring to the Majefly of his 
Maker. Such Engines were the only Inflruments he 
could have made ufe of to imitate thofe Thunders, 
that in all Poetry, both Sacred and Prophane, are repre- 
fented as the Arms of the Almighty. The tearing up 
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the Hills was not altogether fo daring a Thought as 
the former. We are, in fome meafure, prepared for 
fuch an Incident by the Defcriprion of the Gyants 
War, which we meet with among the Ancient Poets. 
What Hill made this Circumllance the more proper 
for the Poets ufe, is the Opinion of many learned 
Men, that the Fable of the Gyants War, which makes 
fo ereat a Noife in Antiquity, [and gave Birth to the 
fublimeil Defcription in Hefiod% Works,] was an Alle- 
gory founded upon this very Tradition of a Fight 
between the good and bad Angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to confider with 
what Judgment Milton^ in this Narmtion, has avoided 
ever}' thing that is mean and trivial in the Defcriptions 
of the Latin and Greek Poets : and, at the fame time, 
improved every great Hint which he met ^\^th in their 
Works upon this Subject. Homer in that Paflage, which 
Longinns has celebrated for its Sublimenefs, and which 
Virgil ^xiA Ovid have copied after him, tells us, that 
the Gyants threw Offa upon Oiympus, and Pelion upon 
Offa, He adds an Epithet to Felion {iivoa'a^yiXKov) 
which very much fwells the Idea, by bringing up to 
the Reader's Imagination all the Woods that grew 
upon it There is further a great Beauty in his fmg- 
ling out by Name thefe three remarkable Mountains 
fo well known to the Greeks, This lafl is fuch a 
Beauty as the Scene oiMiiMs War could not poffibly 
fumifh him with. Claudian in his Fragment upon 
the Gyants War, has given full Scope to that wildnefs 
of Imagination which was natural to him. He tells 
us, that the Gyants tore up whole Iflands by the 
Roots, and threw them at the Gods. He defcribes 
one of them in particular taking up Lemnos in his 
Arms, and whirling it to the Skies, ^vith all Vulcatiz 
Shop in the midfl of it. Another tears up Mount Ida^ 
with the River Enipeus which ran down the fides of 
it ; but the Poet, not content to defcribe him with 
this Mountain upon his Shoulders, tells us that the 
River flowed down his Back, as he held it up in that 
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Poflure. It is vifible to every judicious Reader, 
that fuch Ideas favour more of Buriefque than of the 
Sublime. They proceed from a Wantonnefe of Imar 
gination, and rather divert the Mind than aflonifh 
it Milton has taken every thing that is Sublime in 
thefe feverai PafTages, and compoies out of them the 
following great Image. 

From their Foundations loofnin^ to and fro 
Jliey plucl^d the fcatai Hills with all tlidr load, 
Rocks^ Waters, IVoods^ and by theJJtaggy tops 
Up-lifting bore them in their Hands: 

We have the full Maieilv of Homer in this (hort 
Defcription, improved by ciie Imagination of Claiuuan^ 
without its Puerilities. 

I need not point out the Defcripdon of the fallen 
Angels, feeing the Promontories hanging over their 
Heads in fuch a dreadful manner, with the other 
numberlefs Beauties in this Book, which are fo con- 
fpicuous, that they cannot efcape the Nodce of the 
mofl ordinary Reader. 

There are indeed fo many wonderful flroaks of 
Poetry in this Book, and fuch a variety of Sublime 
Ideas, that it would have been impofllble to have 
given them a place within the bounds of this Paper. 
Befides that, I find it in a great meafure done to my 
Hand, at the end of my Lord Rofcommori^ Effay on 
Tranflated Poetry. I (hall refer my Reader thither 
for forae of the Mafler-Stroaks in the Sixth Book of 
Paradife Lofly tho' at the fame time there are many 
others which that noble Author has not taken notice o£ 

Milton^ notwithflanding the Sublime Genius he was 
Mailer of, has in this Book drawn to his Afliflance all 
the helps he could meet with among the Ancient 
Poets. The Sword of Micliaely which makes fo great 
an havock among the bad Angels, was given him, we 
are told, out of the Armory of God. 

B ut the Sword 
Of Michael ^^»i the Armory of God 
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Was givn him tempered fo^ that neither keen 
Nor/olid might rejijl t/iat edge : it met 
The Sword of ^tiX2Ji with Jleep force to fmite 
Defccnding^ and in half aitfheere. 

This Paflaqe is a Cop}'' of that in Virgil^ wherein 
the Poet tells us. that the Sword of j^Eneas, which was 
given him by a Deit)', broke into pieces the Sword of 
Turmis^ which came from a Mortal Forge : As the 
Moral in this place is Divine, fo by the way we may 
obfer\*e, that the bellowing on a Man who is favoufd 
by Heaven fuch an Allegorical Weapon, is very con- 
formable to the old Eallem way of Thinicing. Not 
only Homer has made ufe of it, but we nnd \}ci^ Jauifh 
Hero in the Book of Maccabees^ who had fought the 
Battels of the chofen People with fo much Glory and 
Succefs, receiving in his Dream a Sword from the 
hand of the Prophet y<f/r;;/v \^Jeremiah\ The follow- 
ing Paffage, wherein Satan is defcribed as wounded 
by the Sword of Michael^ is in imitation of Homer, 

IVie girding Sword with difcontinuous wound 

Pafs^d through him, but tJC Ethereal fubflance clofed 

Not long divifible, and from t/iegaj/t 

A fir earn of Neflarous humour iffuing floTxP d 

Sanguinyfuch as celeflial Spirits may blecdy 

And all his Armour flaind 

Homer tells us in the fame manner, that upon 
Diomedes wounding the Gods, there flowed from the 
Wound an Ichor, or pure kind of Blood, which was 
not bred from Mortal Viands ; and that tho* the Pain 
was exquifitely great, the Wound foon clofed up and 
healed in thofe Beings who are veiled with Immor- 
tality. 

I queflion not but Milton in his Defcription of his 
furious Moloch flying from the Battel, and bellowing 
with the Wound he had received, had his Eye upon J/izrj 
in the Iliad, who upon his being wounded, is repre- 
fented as retiring out of the Fight, and making an 
Outcry louder than that of a whole Army when it 
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begins the Charge. Homer adds, that the Greeks ahd 
Trojans^ who were engaged in a general Battel, were 
terrified on each fide >vith the bellowing of this 
wounded Deity. The Reader will eaiily obfen'e how 
Milton lias kept all the horrour of this Image without 
running: into the Ridicule of it 



'o 



Where t/ie mij^ht of Qdhvi^ fow^ht^ 



And vjith fierce Enfii^ns pierdd the deep array 
Of ^lo\oc furious J^ln^^ wfu} him deffd^ 
And at his Chariot wheels to drat^ him bound 
Tlireaterid^ nor from the Holy One of Heaifn 
RefraifC d his ton'^te blafphemous ; but afion 
Down clovn to the wajic, luith flatter d Anns 
And tincouth painfied bellowing, 

Milton has likewife rais'd his Defcription in this 
Book with many Images taken out of the Poetical 
Parts of Scripture. The Meffiah's Chariot, as I have 
before taken notice, is form'd upon a Vifion of 
Ezekiely who, as Grotius obferves, has very much in 
him of Horner'^ Spirit in the Poetical Parts of his 
Prophecy. 

The following Lines in that glorious Commiflion 
which is given the Meffiah to extirpate the Hofl of 
Rebel Angels, is drawn from a Sublime Paffage in the 
Pfalms. 

Go then thou mightiejl in thy Father's might 
Afcend my Chariot^ guide the rapid wheels 
ThatJJuike Heavens bafiSy bring forth all my War 
My BoWy my thunder ^ my almig/ity arms^ 
Gird on thy fword on thy puiffant thigh. 

The Reader will eafily difcover many other Streaks 
of the fame natare. 

There is no queflion but Milton had heated his 
Imagination with the Fight of the Gods in Horner^ 
before he entered upon this Engagement of the 
Angels. Zr^;«^ there gives us a Scene of Men, Heroes 
and Gods mbced together in Battel. Mars animates 
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the contending Armies, and lifts up his Voice in fuch 
a manner, that it is heard diflindlly amidft all the 
Shouts and Confufion of the Fight, yupiter at the 
fame time Thunders over their Heads : while Neptiuie 
raifes fuch a Tempeil, that the whole Field of Battel, 
and all the tops of the ^fountains (hake about them, 
The Poet tells us, that Fluto himfelf, whole Habita- 
tion was in the very Center of the Earth, was lb 
a[f]frighted at tlie fhock, that he leapt from his Throne. 
Homer afterwards defcribes Vulcan as pouring down 
a Storm of Fire upon the River Xant/ius^ and Minerva 
as throwing a Rock at Mars ; who, he tells us, covered 
feven Acres in his Fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his Battel of the 
Gods every thing that is great and terrible in Nature, 
Milton has filled his Fight of Good and Bad Angels 
with all the Hke Circumflances of Horrour. The 
Shout of Armies, the Rattling of Brazen Chariots, the 
Hurling of Rocks and Mountains, the Earthquake, 
the Fire, the Thunder, are all of them employed to 
lift up the Reader's Imagination, and give him a fuit- 
able Idea of fo great an Adlion. With what Art has 
the Poet reprefented the whole Body of the Earth 
trembling, even before it was created. 

All Heaveft refoiinded^ and had Earth been then 
All Earth Jiad to its Center Jliook 

In how fublime and juft a manner does he after- 
wards defcribe the whole Heaven fhaking under the 
Wheels of the Mefliah*s Chariot, with that Exception to 
the Throne of God ? 

Under his burninz WJieels 



*0> 

Thejleadfaft Empyrean ^^>& throughout^ 
AH but the 77irone itfelfof God 



Notwithflanding the Meffiah appears cloathed with 
fo much Terrour and Majefly, the Poet has flill 
found means to make his Readers conceive an Idea 
of him/ beyond what he himfelf was able to defcribe. 
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Yet half his Jlrength fie put not forth, hit chcckt 
His thunder in mid voUty,for he meant 
Not to dfflroy, but root them out of Heaven. 

In a word, Miltoii^ Genius which was fo great in 
it felf, and fo flrengthened by aU the helps of Leara- 
inir, appears in this Book every way Equal to his 
SiibjectLs], which was the moil Sublime 'that could enter 
into the Thoughts of a PoeL As he knew all the 
j\rts of affecting the ilind, had he not given [he knew 
it was neceiiary to give] it certain reiling places and 
Opportunities of recovering it felf from dme to time : 
H6 has [therefore] with great Addreli interfperfed 
feverai Speeches, Refiec'tions, Similitudes, and the 
like Reiiejs to divenifie his Narration, and eafe the 
Attention of his [the] Reader, that he might come frefli 
to his great Aiftion. and by fuch a Contrail of Ideas, 
have a more lively talle of the nobler parts of lus 
Defcription. 

Addinn eomctcd ind n-comRed thu km Knienee. Ths lint and laB 
radingi, u in ihe onc.'n^l and iccond cdilioDi. an at above. The into^ 
mediate reading, acconLDu lo iitt Errata in No^ 369, of th« original ibih, b 

As he knew all the Arts of affecting the Mind, he 
has given it certain reiling places and Opportunities 
ofrecoveringit felf from time to time : feverai Speeches, 
Reflecdons, Similitudes, and the like Reliefs being 
interfperfed, to diversifie his Narration, and eafe the 
attention of his Reader. 




KuMB. CCCXXXIX. 

The SPECTATOR. 



Vt his exordia primis 



0?nnia^ &* ipfe tmer Afundi concrez'erit o?'bis. 
Turn durare joiutn, c^ difdudere Nerea ponto 
Capent^ 6^ renwi patdlatim fiimcre formas, Virg. 

{He fimg thefecrct Seeds of Nature's Frame ; 
How Seas, and Earth, and Air, and aclivc Flame^ 
Fellthrd the mighty Void, and in their Fall 
Were blindly gathered i7i this goodly Ball. 
TJie tender Soil thenjUrJ'ning by degrees 
Shut from the bounded Earth the bounding Seas, 
TJien Earth and Ocean various Forms difclofc^ 
And a new Sun to the new World arofe. Dry den.} 

Saturday, March 29. 17 12. 



ONGINUS has obferved, that there may 
be a Loftinefs in Sentiments, where there 
is no Paflion, and brings Inftances out of 
Ancient Authors tofupport this his Opinion, 
The Pathetick, as that great Critick ob- 
ferves, may animate and inflame the Sublime, but is 
not effential to it Accordingly, as he further remarks, 
we very often find that thofe, who excell mofl in 
flirring up the Paffions, very often want the Talent of 
Writing in the Great and Sublime manner ; and fo on 
the contrary. Milton has fhewn himfelf a Mailer in 
both thefe ways of Writing. The Seventh Book, 
which we are now entering upon, is an Inflance of 
that Sublime, which is not mixt and work'd up with 
Paffion. The Author appears in a kind of compofed 
and fedate Majefly; and tho' the Sentiments do 
not give fo great [an] Emotion as thofe in the 
former Book, they aboi'"'^ ^♦'^ as magnificent Ideas. 
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The Sixth Book, like a troubled Ocean, reprefents 
Greatnefs in Confufion; the Seventh afifedls the 
Imagination like the Ocean in a Calm, and fills the 
^lind of the Reader without producing in it any 
thing like Tumult or Agitation. 

The Critick abovementioned, among the Rules 
which he lays down for fucceeding in the Sublime 
way of Writing, propofes to his Reader, that he ihould 
imitate the moll celebrated Authors who have gone 
before him, and have been engaged in Works of the 
fame nature ; as in particular that if he writes on a 
Poetical Subject, he Ihould confider how Homer v^ovXd. 
have fpoken on fuch an Occaiion. By this means 
one great Genius often catches the Flame from 
another, and ^^Tites in his Spirit, \\ithout copying 
fer\*ilely after him. There are a thoufand Shining 
Pafiages in Virgil, which have been lighted up by 
Homer, 

Milton^ though his own natural Strength of Genius 
was capable of furnifliing out a perfect Work, has 
doubtlefs very much raifed and ennobled his Concep- 
tions, by fuch an Imitation as that which Longinus has 
recommended. 

In this Book, which gives us an Account of the Six 
Days Works, the Poet received but very few Aflift- 
ances from Heathen Writers, who were Strangers to 
the Wonders of Creation. But as there are many 
Glorious Stroaks of Poetry upon this Subjedt in Holy 
Writ, the Author has numberlefs Allufions to them 
through the whole Courfe of this Book. The great 
Critick, I have before mentioned, tho' an Heathen, 
has taken notice of the Sublime manner in which the 
Law-giver of the J^ews has defcribed the Creation in 
the firil Chapter of Genefis ; and there are many other 
Paffages in Scripture, which rife up to the fame 
Majefly, where this Subjedt is toucht upon. Milton 
has fhewn his Judgment very remarkably, in making 
ufe of fuch of thefe as were proper for his Poem, and 
' in duly qualifying thofe high Strains of Eallem Poetry, 
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which were fuited to Readers whofe Imaginations were 
fet to an higher pitch than thofe of colder Climates. 

Adam^s^Spetch to the Angel, wherein he defires an 
Account of what had palled within the Regions of 
Nature before his [the] Creation, is very great and 
folemn. The following Lines, in which he tells him that 
the Day is not too far fpent for him to enter upon fuch 
a Subject, are exquiute in their kind. 

Afi/i the Great light of day yet 7vants to run 
Much of his race through jlcep^ fufpais in Hcavn 
Held by thy voice, thy potetit voice he hears^ 
And lona^er will delay to hear thee tell 

His Generation^ <S:c. 

The Angei's encouraging our firllParent[s] inamodeil 
purfuitafter Knowledge, with the Caufes which heaffigns 
for the Creation of the World, are very juft and beauti- 
ful. The Mefliah, by whom, as we are told in Scrip- 
ture, the Heavens were made, goes [comes*] forth in the 
Power of his Father, furrounded with an Hoil of Angels, 
and cloathed wi th fuch a Majefly as becomes his entering 
upon a Work, which, according to our Conceptions, 
looks like [appears] the utmofl exertion of Omnipo- 
tence. What a beautiful Defcription has our Author 
raifed upon that Hint in one of the Prophets. And 
behold titer e came four Cliariots out from between two 
Mountains yCnd the Mountains were Mountains ofBrafs. 

About his Chariot numberlefs werepourS 
Cherub and Seraph, Potentates and Thrones^ 
And virtues, winged Spirits, and Chariots wing'dy 
From the Armoury of God, where fiand of old 
Myriads between two brazen mountains lodged 
Againfl a foletnn day, hame/i at liand ; 
Celeflial Equipage; and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within themfpirit liv'd 
Attendant on tlieir lord: Heai/n opened wide 
Her ever-during Gates, Hctrmonious found 
On golden Hinges moving 

I have before taken notice of thefe Chariots of 
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God, and of thefe Gates of Heaven, and fhall here 
only add, that Homer gives us the Ikme Idea of the 
latter as opening of themfelves, tho' he afterwards 

takes off from it, by telling us, that the Hours firil of 
all removed thofe prodigious heaps of Clouds which 
lay as a Barrier before them. 

I do not know any thing in the whole Poem more 
Sublime than the Defcription which follows, where the 
MefTiah is reprefcnted at the head of his Angels, as 
looking down into the Chaos^ cahning its Confuiion, 
riding into the midfl of it, and drawing the firfl Out- 
line of the Creauon. 

On Heaifnly ^rmind they floods and from thejiiore 
They vieui'd the vajl immeafitrable Abyfs 
Outra^ous as a Sea, dark, wajleful, wild. 
Up from the bottom turned by furious winds 
And furginj^ waves, as Mountains to ajfault 
Heat/fis heif^ht, and with the Center mix the Pole. 

Siletice, ye troubled waves, and thou Deep, Peace^ 
Said then t/C Omnific word, your Difcord end: 

Nor flaid, but on the wings of Cherubim 
Up-liftedy in Paternal Glory rode 
Par into Chaos, and the world unborn; 
Por Chaos heard his voice: him all his train 
Pollott/d in bright Proceffion to belwld 
Creation, and the wonders of his might, 
TJienflaid' the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden Compaffes, prepared 
In Gods eternal Store, to circumfcribe 
This Univerfe, and all created things : 
One foot he Centered, and the other turned y 
Pound through the vafl profwuiity obfcure, 
Andfaid, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds^ 
This be thyjufl Circumference, O World. 

The Thought of the Golden Compaffes is conceiv'd 
altogether in Homer's Spirit, and is a very noble Inci- 
dent in this wonderful Defcription. Homer, when he 
fpeaks of the Gods, afcribes to them feveral Arms and 
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Inflruments with the fame greatnefs of Imagination. 
Let the Reader only perufe the Defcription of Minervc^s 
^£^isy or Buckler, in the Fifth Book, with her Spear, 
which could [would] overturn whole Squadrons, and her 
Helmet, that was fufficient to cover an Army, drawn 
out of an hundred Cities : The Golden CompalTes, in 
the above-mentioned PalTage appear a very natural 
Inilrument in the Hand of him, whom J^iato fome where 
calls the Divine Geometrician. As Poetry delights in 
cloathing abflracled Ideas in Allegories and fenfible 
Images, we find a magnificent Defcription of the 
Creation form'd after the fame manner in one of the 
Prophets, wherein he defcribes the Almighty Architect 
as mealuring the Waters in die hollow of his Hand, 
meting out the Heavens with his Span, comprehending 
the Dull of the Earth in a Meafure, weighing the 
Mountains in Scales, and the Hills in a Ballance. 
Another of them defcribing the Supreme Being in 
this great Work of Creation, reprefents him as laying 
the Foundations of the Earth, and flretching a Line 
upon it. And in another place as garnifliing the 
Heavens, flretching out the North over the empty 
place, and hanging the Earth upon nothing. This 
lafl noble Thought Milton has exprefs'd in the fol- 
lowing Verfe : 

And Earth f elf 'balaru^ d on her Center hung. 

The Beauties of Defcription in this Book lie fo very 
thick, that it is impoflible to enumerate them in this 
Paper. The Poet has employed on them the whole 
Energy of our Tongue. The feveral great Scenes of 
the Creation rife up to view one after another, in 
fuch a manner that the Reader feems prefent at this 
wonderful Work, and to aflifl among the Quires [Choirs] 
of Angels, who are the Spedlators of it How glorious 
is the Conclufion of the firfl Day. 

Thus was the firfl day Ei/n and Mom. 

Nor pafl uncelebrated^ nor unfung 

By the Celeflial Quires^ when Orient light 
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. Exhaling firjl from Darknefs they beheld \ . '. 

Birth-day of Heatfn and Earth ; imthjoy andjhmd 
27ie lioihw univerfal Orb theyfUPd. 

\Ve have the lame elevation of Tliought in the third 
Day; when the ^fountains were brought forth, and 
the Deep was made. 

Immediately the mountains hut^e appear 
Emer^etit^ and their broad bare backs u1> heave 
Into t/te Clouds^ their tops afcend the Shy. 
So high as heat/d t/ie tumid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom broad and dcep^ 
Capacious bed of Water s 

We have alfo the rifing of the whole vegetable 
World defcribed in this Day's Work, which is filled 
with all the Graces that other Poets have laviflied on 
their Defcriptions of the Spring, and leads the 
Reader's Imagination into a Theatre equally fur- 
prizing and beautiful. 

The fevend Glories of the Heav*ns make their 
appearance on the Fourth Day. 

Firfl in his Eafl the glorious lamp wasfeen 

Regent of day ^ and all tH Horizon round 

Invefled with bright rays^jocond to run 

His Longitude through Heatlns high rode : the Gray 

Dawn^ and the Pleiades before him danced 

Shedding fweet influence: lefs bright the moan^ 

But oppofite in lever d Wefl wasfet^ 

His Mirror y with full face borrowing her light 

From him^for other light fhe needed none 

In that afpe^y andflill that dijlance keeps 

Till night \ then in the Eafl her turn Jhe fhines 

Revoldd ofi Heavens great Axle, and her reign 

With thoufand leffer lights dividual holds. 

With thoufand thoufand flars, tlmt then appeared 

Spangling the Hemtfphere 

One would wonder how the Poet could be fo con- 
dfe in his Defcription of the Six Days Works, as to 
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comprehend them within the bounds of an Epifode, 
and at the lame time fo particular, as to give us a 
lively Idea of them. This is dill more remarkable in 
liis Account of the Fifth and Sixth Day[s], in which he 
has drawTi out to our view the whole Animal Creation, 
from the Reptil to the Behemoth. As the Lion and 
the Le\'iathan are two of the noblefl ProducTtions in 
this World of living Creatures, the Reader will find a 
moil exquifite Spirit of Poetry, in the Account which 
our Author gives us of them. The Sixth Day con- 
cludes with the Formation of !Man, upon which the 
Angel takes occafion, as he did after the Battel in 
Heaven, to remind Adam of his Obedience, which 
was the principal Dcfign of this his Vifit. 

The Poet afterwards reprjfents the Mefliah return- 
ing into Heaven, and taking a Survey of his great 
Work. There is fomething inexpreffibly Sublime in 
this Part of the Poem, where the Author defcribes 
that great Period of Time, fill'd mth fo many Glori- 
ous Circumflances ; when the Heavens and the Earth 
were finilhed; when the Mefliah afcended up in 
Triumph through the Everlafling Gates; when he 
looked down with pleafure upon his new Creation ; 
when every Part of Nature feemed to rejoice in its 
Exiflence ; when the Morning Stars fang together, and 
all the Sons of God fhouted for Joy. 

So Ei^n and Mom accompliJI^d the Sixth day : 
Yet not till the Creator frorn his Work 
Defijlingy thd unwearied^ up returrid^ 
Up to the Heatfn of Heai^iis his high abode^ 
Tlience to behold this new created world 
TK addition of his empire; how itjluw^d 
In prof pe5l from his throne^ how good ^ how fair 
Anfwering his great Idea, Up he rode 
FolloTt/d with acclamation and t/ie Sound 
Symphonious often thoufand harps that turid 
Angelic Harmonies: the earthy the air 
Eefounded^ {thou remember' fl/f or thou heard* fl^ 
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,. The Heavens and all the Omfldiatums run^^ 
. The Pkmets in their Station iiJPning floods 
- While the bright pomp afcended juHlant, 
Open, yc cvcriajlin^ gates ^ they fun^^ 
Opcn^ ye Heav'ns^ your living doorSj Id in 
TJie great Creator from his 7C'ork rrturrid 
Magnificent^ his fix days TZfork. a World, 

I cannot conclude this Book upon the Creation, 
without mentioning a Poem which has lately appeared 
under that Title. The Work was undertaken with fo 
good an Intention, and is executed with fo great a 
Mailery, that it defen-es to be looked upon as one 
of the moil ufeful and noble Productions in our 
EngliJJi Verfe. The Reader cannot but be pleafed to 
find the Depths of Philofophy enlivened with all the 
Charms of Poetry, and to fee fo great a Strength of 
Reafon, amidfl fo beautiful a Redundancy of [the] Ima- 
gination. The Author has (hewn us that Defign in 
all the Works of Nature, which neceffarily leads us to 
the Knowledge of its firfl Caufe. In (hort, he has 
illuflrated, by numberlefs and inconteftable Inflances, 
that Divine Wifdom, which the Son of Sirach has fo 
nobly afcribed to the Supreme Being in his Forma- 
tion of the World, when he tells us, that He created 
hery and f aw her, and numbered her^ and poured her out 
upon ail his Works. \ 

t In the advertisements immediately under this paragraph in the Original 
issue is the following :— 

Lately PublUh*d, 

Creation. A Philosophical Poem. Demonstrating the Existence and 
Providence of a God. In Seven Books. By Sir Richard Biackmore,Knt., M.D., 
and Fellow of the Colle;;e of Physicians in London, &c. &c 
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The SPECTATOR, 

Sa/icllus /lis ajiimal, ineiitifquc caMciiis alta 
Dicrat aciJuic^ d quod dominari in ccztera poljet, 
Xdtus homo eji Ov. !^Iet. 

\A Creature of a more exalted kind 
Was ivantiu^ yet, and then tuas A fan dcfr^u'd; 
Confcious of T/iouc^/it, of viore capacious Brcajl^ 
For Empire form d^ and fit to rule the rejl. Dn'den. } 

Saturday, April 5, 1712. 

HE Accounts which Raphael gives of the 
Battel of Angels, and the Creation of the 
World, have in them thofe Qualifications 
which the Criticks judge requifite to an 
Epifode. They are nearly related to the 
principal A6tion, and have a jufl Connection with the 
Fable. 

The Eighth Book opens ^vith a beautiful Defcription 
of the Impreflion which this Difcourfe of the Arch- 
angel made on our firfl Parent. Adajn afterwards, by 
a very natural Curiofity, enquires concerning the 
Motions of thofe Celeflial Bodies which make the 
mofl glorious Appearance among the fix Days Works. 
The Poet here, with a great deal of Art, reprefents 
Eve as withdrawing from this part of their Converfation 
to Amufements that feem more fuitable to her Sex, 
He well knew, that the Epifode in this Book, which is 
filled with Adant^s Account of his Pafllon and Efleem 
for Eve, would have been improper for her hearing, 
and has therefore devifed very juft and beautiful 
Reafons for her Retiring. 

So fpake our Sire^ and by his Countenance feem^d 
Entring onfludious thoughts abflrufe: which Eve 
Perceiving where Jhe fat retired in fight. 
With lowlinefs Mafeflick from her Seat 
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And Grace that won who faw to wijh her flay ^ 
RofCy and went forth among her fruits and flowers 
To vifit how they prof per^d^ bud and bloom^ 
Her Nurfery ; tJtey at her coming fprttn^^ 
And toudit by fierfair tendance ^^adiier grew. 
Yet went file not^ as not with fiuh difcourfe 
Deli^hted^ or not cat>able her ear 
Of what was high : Such plcafureflie referv d 
Adam relating, jjiefole Auditrefs ; 
Her Husbatid the rciaterjJu preferred 
Before the Angel, and of him to ask 
Chofe ratJicr: he^fJic knew, would intermix 
Grateful digrejflons, and folve high difpute 
With conjugal Carejfcs : from his Lip 
Not words alone p leafed her, O when meet no70 
Such pairs in Love, aftd mutual honour join' dl 

The Angel's returning a doubtful Anfwer to Adam^s 
Enquiries, ^vas not only proper for the Moral Reafon 
which the Poet afligns, but becaufe it would have 
been highly abfurd to have given the SancStion of an 
Archangel to any particular Syflem of Philofophy. 
The chief Points in the Ptolemaic and Copemican 
Hypothefis are defcribed with great Concifenefe and 
Peifpicuity, and at the fame time dreffed in very pleaf- 
ing and Poetical Images. 

Adam, to detain the Angel, enters afterwards upon 
Ris own Hiflory, and relates to him the Circumflances 
in which he found himfelf upon his Creation ; as alfo 
his Converfation with his Maker, and his firfl Meeting 
with Eve, There is no part of die Poem more apt to 
raife the attention of the Reader, tlian this Difcourfe 
of our great Anceflor ; as nothing can be more fur- 
prizing and delightful to us, than to hear the Senti- 
ments that arofe in the firfl Man while he was yet new 
and fre'fli from the hands of his Creator. The Poet 
has interwoven every thing which is delivered upon 
this Subjedl in Holy Writ with fo many beautiful 
Imaginations of his own, that nothing can be conceived 
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more jufl and natural than this whole Epifode. As 
our Author knew this SubjecSt could not but be agree- 
able to his Reader, he would not throw it into the 
relation of the iix Days Works, but rei'erved it for a 
diflinct Epifode, that he might have an opportunity 
of expatiating upon it more at large. Before I enter 
on this part of the Poem, I cannot but take notice of 
two ihinmg Paliages in the Dialogue between Adam 
and the Angel. The riril is that wherein our Anceilor 
gives an Account of the Pleafure he took in convening 
^vith him, which contains a very noble Moral. 

For ':uhile I fit with thee. If can in Hcav'n^ 
And fivcetcr thy difcourfc is to my car 
Than fruits of Falm-trce plcafantcjl to thirjl 
And hmi^cr hot h^ from labour^ at the hour 
Of fweet repajl; they fatiate, and foon fill^ 
Thd pleafant^ but thy wo?'ds with Grace divifte 
Imbu'd^ bring to tJieir fweetnefs nofatiety. 

The other I lliall mention is that in which the 
Angel gives a reafon why he fliould be glad to hear 
the Story Adam was about to relate. 
For I that day was abfent, as befelly 
Bound on a Voyage uficouth and obfcure, 
Far on excurfion towards the Gates of Hell) 
Squared in full L^ion {fuch command we /lad) 
To fee that none t/unce ijfued forth a Spy^ 
Or enemy ^ while God was in his work^ 
Lefl he incenfl cUfuch eruption boldy 
DeflruHion with Creation might have mioSd, 

There is no quellion but our Poet drew the Image 
in what follows from that in VirgiPs Sixth Book, where 
AEfieas and the Sibyl fland before the Adamantine 
Gates which are there defcrib'd as fhut upon the place 
of Torments, and liflen to the Groans, the clank of 
Chains, and the noife of Iron Whips that were heard 
in thofe Regions of Pain and Sorrow. 

Fafl we founds fafifliut 

The difmcU gates y and barricadoedflrong\ 



••- vr J 
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• But long ier ottr approaching heard within - • * - *. 
NoifCy other than the found of Dance or Sang^ . 
Torment, and loud lament^ and furious rage. 

Adam then proceeds to give an Account of his 
Condition and Sentiments immediately after his Crea- 
tion. How agreeably does he reprefent the poflure 
in which he found himfelf, the beauriful Landlkip that 
furrounded him, and the gladnefs of Heart which grew 
up in him on that occafion. 

As nciu vjakcd from foundefl Jleep 

Soft on theflo7vry herb I found me laid 
In balmy fiveat^ zuhic/i ivith his beams the Sun 
Soon dried^ and on the recking mot/lure fed^ 
Slrei^ht toward Heav'n my wondering eyes I turnd. 
And gaz'd a while the ample Shy, ^till rais'd 
By quick inJlinHive ^notion up I fprung 
As thithenuard endeavouring, arid upright 
Stood on 7nyfeet; about me round If aw 
Hill, DalCy andfliady woods and funny plains y 
And liquid lapfe of murmuring flreams ; by thefe 
Creatures that lii/d, and moifd, and walled, orfleWy 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things fmiCd: 
With fragrance, and with Joy my lieart overfloTi/d, 

Adam is afterwards defcribed as furpriz'd at his own 
Exiflence, and taking a Survey of himfelf, and of all 
the Works of Nature. He likewife is reprefented as 
difcovering by the Light of Reafon, that he and every 
thing about him mufl have been the effedl of fome 
Being infinitely good and powerful, and that this Being 
had a Right to his Worfhip and Adoration. His firfl 
addrefs to the Sun, and to thofe parts of the Creation 
which made the mofl diflinguifhed Figure, is very 
natural and amufmg to the Imagination. 

Thou Sun, f aid I, fair Light, 
And thou enlightened earth, fofrefh and gay ^ 
Ye Hills and Dales, ye Rivers, Woods and Plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures tell. 
Tell if you f aw, how came I thus, how herel 
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. His next Sentiment, when upon his firfl going to Sleep 
he fancies himfelf lofmg his Exiflence, and falling 
away into nothing, can never be fufficiently admired. 
His Dream, in which he llill preferves the Conl'ciouf- 
nefs of his Exiilence, together with his removal into 
the Garden which was prepared for his Reception, are 
alfo Circumilances lineiy imagined, and grounded upon 
what is deh'vered in Sacred !Stor\\ 

Thefe and the like wonderful incidents, in this Part 
of the Work, have in them ail the Ikauties of Novelty, 
at the fame time that thev have all the ( iiaces of Na- 
ture. They are fuch as none but a great Genius could 
have thought of, though, upon d"!c perufal ot' them, 
they feem to rife of themfelves from the Subjecl of 
which he treats. In a Word, though they are natural 
they are not obvious, which is the true Charadler of 
all fine Writing. 

The Imprellion which the Interdiction of the Tree 
of Life left in the Mind of our tirfl Parent, is defcribed 
with great Strength and Judgment, as the Image of 
the feveral Beafls and Birds pafling in review before 
him is very beautiful and lively. 

Each Bird and Beajl behold 

Approaching two and two, thefe cowring io7u 

With blandijhmait \ each birdjloop'd on his Wing: 

I nam'd them as they pafs^d 

Adam, in the next place, defcribes a Conference 
which he held with his Maker upon the Subjedl of Soli- 
tude. The Poet liere reprefents the Supreme Being, 
as making an Effay of his own Work, and putting to 
the tryal that reafoning Faculty, with which he had 
endued his Creature. Adam urges, in this divine Col- 
loquy, the Impoflibility of his being happy, tho* he 
was the Inhabitant of Faradife, and Lord of the whole 
Creation, without the Converfation and Society of fome 
rational Creature, who (hould partake thofe Bleflings 
with him. This Dialogue, which is fupported chiefly 
by the Beauty of the Thoughts, without other Poetical 
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Ornaments, is as fine a part as any in the whole 
Poem : The more the Reader examines the jnAnels 
and delicacy of its Sentiments, the more he will find 
himfeif pleafed wixh it The Poet has wonderfully 
prefen'ed the Characler of Maiefly and CondefcendcMi 
in the Creator, and at the fame time that of Humility 
and Adoration in the Creature, as pardculariy in diofe 
beautiful Lines. 

77ius I prefumptnous ; and the J^JIon bri^hty 

As with afmiU more bri^htned^ thus reply d, &c 

^— — ^ Iivith kaTe of fpccch implored 

And humble deprecation thus reply d^ 

Let not my Words oncnd thee. Hcav'nly power^ 

My maker ^ be propitious 'while I fpeak ^c. 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of his 
fecond Sleep, and of the Dream in. which he beheld the 
Formation oiEve. The new Paffion that was awakened 
in him at the fight of her is touched very finely. 

Under his forming hands a Creature grew y 
Manlike^ but different 'Sex ; fo lovely fair^ 
27iat what feem^d fair in all the World feen^d new 
Mean, or in her fumtt^d up, in her contained. 
And in Iter looks ; which from that time infused 
Sweetnefs into my heart, unfelt before. 
And into all things from her air infpit^d 
Thefpirit of Love and amorous delig/it. 

Adam's Diflrefs upon lofing fight of this beautiful 
Phantom, with his Exclamations of Joy and Gratitude 
at the Difcovery of a real Creature, who refembled 
the Apparition which had been prefented to him in 
his Dream ; the Approaches he makes to her, and his 
manner of Courtfhip, are all laid together in a mod 
exquifite Propriety of Sentiments. 

llio* this part of the Poem is work'd up with great 
Warmth and Spirit, the Love, which is defcribed in it, 
is every way fuitable to a State of Innocence. If the 
Reader compares the Defcription which Adam here 
gives of his leading Eve to the Nuptial Bower, with 
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that which Mr. Dryden has made on the fame Occa- 
fion in a Scene of his FaU of Man^ he will be fenfible 
of the great Care which Milton took to avoid all 
Thoughts on lb delicate a Subject, that might be 
offeniive to Religion or Good-manners. The Senti- 
ments are chaile, but not cold, and convey to the 
Mind Ideas of the moil tranf nor ting Palfion, and of 
the greateil Purity. AVhat a noble ]\Ibcture of Rapture 
and Innocence has the Author joined together, in the 
Refleclion which Adam makes on the Pleafures of 
Love, compared to thofe of Senfe. 

Tims have I told thee all my State, and brou^/U 

My Story to the Sum of earthly blifs 

Which I enjoy ^ and mujl contefs tojind 

In all things elfe delight indeed^ but fuch 

As us'd or not J 'works in the mind no change^ 

Nor vehement dcfire ; theje delicacies 

I mean of tajle,jtght,fmell, herbs, fniits and flowers. 

Walks, and t/ie melody of Birds ; bnt Jure 

Far otJurwife, tranfported I behold, 

Tranfported touch ; herepaffionfirfi I felt, 

Commotion flrange, in all enjoyments elfe 

Superiour and unmoifd^ here only weak 

Againfl the Charm of beauties powerfull glance. 

Or nature fair d in me^ and left fome part 

Not proof erunigh fuch object to fuflain. 

Or from my fide fubdudling, took perhaps 

More than enough \ at leafl on her befiovfd 

Too 7nuch of ornament, in outward fliew 

Elaborate, of inward lefs exa6l, 

When I approach 

Her lovelinefs, fo dbfolute fhefeems 
And in herfelf compleai,fo well to know 
Her own, t/iat wJiatfhe wills to do or fay, 
Seems wifefl, virtuoufefl, difcreetefl, befl : 
All higher knowledge in her prefence falls 
D^raded: Wifdom in difcourfe with her 
Lqjfes dif countenanced, and like folly fhews \ 
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Authority and reafon on her waiiy 
As one intended firfl^ not after made 
Occafionally ; and to confummate ail, 
Greatnejs of mind and nobienefs their Scat 
Build in her lovclic/i, and create an awe 
About her, as a ^uard Angelick plac'd. 

Tliefe Sentiments of Love, in our nrfl Parent, gave 
the Angei fuch an Inlight into Humane Nature, that he 
feems apprehenlive of the Evils which might befall the 
Species in general, as well as Adam in particular, from 
the Excefs of this PalFion. He therefore fortifies him 
againil it by timely Admonitions ; which very artfully 
prepare the Mind of the Reader for the Occurrences 
of the next Book, where the Weaknefs of which Adam 
here gives fuch diflant difcoveries, brings about that 
fatal Event which is the Subject of the Poem. His 
Difcourfe, which follows the gentle Rebuke he re- 
ceived from the Angel, (hews that his Love, however 
violent it might appear, was ilill founded in Reafon, 
and confequently not improper for Faradife. 

Neither her outfide form fo fair^ nor ought 
In procreation cojnmon to all kinds 
(Though higher of tlu genial bed by far ^ 
And with myflerious reverence I deem) 
So much delights me as thofe graceful a^ls^ 
Thofe thoufand decencies t/iat daily flow 
From all her words and anions mixt with love 
Andfweet compliance^ which declare unfeigned 
Union of mind, or in us both one Soul] 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair. 

Adam^s Speech, at parting with the Angel, has in it 
a Deference and Gratitude agreeable to an Inferior 
Nature, and at the fame time a certain Dignity and 
Greatnefs, fuitable to the Father of Mankind in his 
State of Innocence. 
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The SPECTATOR. 



'In te omnis domus viclinata reannbit. Virg. 




{ On thee tJie Fortunes of our Houfe depend. } 



Saturday^ April 12. 17 12. 



j!F we look into the three qreat Heroic 
Poems which have appear'd in the World, 
we may obferve that they are built upon 
very llight Foundations. Homer lived 
near 300 Years after the Trojan War, and, 
as the Writing of Hiftory was not then in ufe among 
the Greeks^ we may very well fuppofe, that the Tradi- 
tion of Achilles and Ulyffes had brought down but 
very few Particulars to his Knowledge, tho* there is 
no queflion but he has ^v^ought into his two Poems 
fuch of their remarkable Adventures as were ftill 
talked of among his Contemporaries. 

The Story of ^neas^ on which Virgil founded his 
Poem, was likewife very bare of Circumflances, and 
by that means afforded him an Opportunity of em- 
bellifliing it with FicStion, and giving a full Range to 
his own Invention. We find, however, that he has 
interwoven, in the courfe of his Fable, the principal 
Particulars, which were generally believed among the 
RotnanSy of ^neas his Voyage and Settlement in 
Italy, 

The Reader may find an Abridgment of the whole 
Stor}% as colledled out of the Ancient Hiflorians, 
and as it was received among the Romans^ in Diony- 
fius Halicarnaffeus. 

Since none of the Criticks have confidered Virgil^ 
Fable, with relation to this Hiflory of ^neas^ it may 
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not, perhaps, be amifs to examine it in this Light, fo 
far as regards my prefent Purpofe. \Vhoever looks 
into the Abridgment abovementioned, will find that 
the Character of yEncas is tilled with Piety to the 
Gods, and a fuperilitious Obfervation of Prodigies, 
Oracles, and Predictions. Vir^l has not only pre- 
ferv-ed this Character in the Perfon of ^^Eneas^ but has 
given a place in his Poem to thofe particular Prophe- 
cies which he found recorded of him in Hiflorv and 
Tradition. The Poet took the matters of Facl as 
they came down to him, and circumilanced them after 
his own manner, to make them appear the more 
natural, agreeable or lurprifmg. I believe very many 
Readers have been ihocked at that ludicrous Pro- 
phecy, which one of the Harpyes pronounces to the 
Trojans in the Third Book, namely, that before they 
had built their Intended City, they ihould be reduced 
by Hunger to eat their very Tables. But, when they 
heard that this was one of the Circumilances that had 
been tranfm'itted to the Roinatis in the Hiflory of 
^neaSy they will think the Poet did very well in 
taking notice of it. The Hiflorian abovementioned, 
acquaints us that a Prophetefs had foretold y£neas, that 
he fhould take his Voyage Weflward, till his Com- 
panions fhould eat their Tables, and that accordingly, 
upon his landing in Italy, as they were eating their Flelh 
upon Cakes of Bread, for want of other Conveniences, 
they afterwards fed on the Cakes themfelves, upon 
which one of the Company faid merrily, * We are eating 
our Tables.' They immediately took the Hint, fays 
the Hiflorian, and concluded the Prophecy to be ful- 
filled. As Virgil did not think it proper to omit fo 
material a Particular in the Hiflory of y£neaSy it may 
be worth while to confider with how much Judgment 
he has qualified it, and taken off every thing that 
might have appeared improper for a PafTage in an 
Heroic Poem. The Prophetefs who foretells it is an 
hungry Harpy ^ as the Perfon who difcovers it is young 
Afcanius, 
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Heusdiam menfas confumimus itiquii lulius! 

Such an Obfervation, which is beautiful in the 
mouth of a Boy, would have been ridiculous from any 
other of the Company. I am apt to think tiiat the 
changing of the Trojan Fleet into Water-Nymphs, 
which is the moil \'iolent Machine of the whole Eneid^ 
and has given Oftence to feverai Critics, may be ac- 
counted for the fame way. Virsjl himfelf, before he 
begins that Relation, premifes that what he was going 
to tell appeared incredible, but that it was juflified by 
Tradition. What further conhrms me that this change 
of the Fleet was a celebrated Circumllance in the 
Hiflory of .Eneas, is, that 0::id has given a place to 
the fame Mdamorphojls in his account of the Heathen 
Mythology. 

None of the Cri ticks, I have met with, having con- 
fidered the Fable of the .Encid in this Light, and taken 
notice how the Tradition, on which it was founded, 
authorizes thofe Parts in it which appear the moil 
Exceptionable ; I hope the Length of this Refle<ftion 
will not make it unacceptable to the curious Part of 
my Readers. 

The Hiflory, which was the Bafis of MiltorC^ Poem, 
is flill fhorter than either that of the Iliad or ^neid. 
The Poet has Ukewife taken care to infert every Cir- 
cumflance of it in the Body of his Fable. The Ninth 
Book, which we are here to confider, is raifed upon 
that brief Account in Scripture, wherein we are told 
that the Serpent was more fubtile than any Beafl of 
the Field, that he tempted the Woman to eat of the 
Forbidden Fruit, that (he was overcome by this 
• Temptation, and that Adam followed her Example. 
From thefe few Particulars Milton has formed one of 
the mofl Entertaining Fables that Invention ever 
produced. He, has difpofed of thefe feverai Circum- 
flances among fo many beautiful and natural Ficflions 
of his own, that his whole Story looks only like a Com- 
ment upon iacred Writ, or rather feems to be a full 
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and compleat Relation of wbat die other b only an 
Epitome. I have inufled the longer on this Ccn- 
fideration, as I look upon the Difp^tion and Contri- ^ 
vance of the Fable to be the Prindpai Beaatr of the 
Ninth Book, which has more Siory in it, and is fuller 
of Incidents, than any other in the whole Poem. 
Satan s travenini^ the Globe, and ftill keeping within 
the Shadow ot* the Night, as fearing to be difcovered 
by the Angei of the Sun, who had before detected hin, 
is one of thofe beaurinil Imaginations [with] which 
[he] introduces this his fecond Series of Adventures. 
Having examined the Nature of every Creature, and 
found out one which was the moll proper for his Pur- 
Dofe. he attain reuims to Paradife: and, to avoid 
Difcover\% nnks bv Xiijht with a River that ran under 
the Garden, and rifes up again through a Fountain 
chat ilTued from it by the Tree of Life. The Poet, 
who, as we have before taken notice, fpeaks as little 
as poliible in his own Peribn, and, after the example 
of Homer, tills ever}' Part of his Work with Manners 
and Characters, introduces a Soliloquy of this In- 
fernal Agent who was thus refllefs in the Deftru6lion 
of Man. He is then defcrib*d as gliding through 
the Garden under the refemblance of a Mill, in 
order to find out that Creature in which he defign'd 
to tempt our firfl Parents. This Defcription has 
fomething in it very Poetical and Surprizing. 

So faying^ through each thicket Datik or Dry 
Like a black MiJIy law creeping^ he held on 
His Midnight Search^ where foonejl he might find 
The Serpent: him faji fleeping fi>on he found 
In Labyrinth of many a round f elf rolV d^ 
His /lead the midfl, well florid withfubtle wiles. 

The Author afterwards gives us a Defcription of 
the Morning, which is wonderfully fuitable to a Divine 
Poem, and peculiar to that firfl Seafon' of Nature ; 
he reprefents the Earth before it was curd, as a great 
Altar breathing out its Incenfe from all parts, and 
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fending up a plealant Savour to the Noftrils of its 
Creator; to which he adds a noble Idea of Adam 
and Eve^ as offering their Morning Worlhip, and 
filling up the univerfal Conibrt of Praife and Adoration. 

Now when as facred li^ht began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flowers^ that breathed 
Their riwrnin^ incenfe, when all things that breath 
From tie EartlCs ^reat Altar fend up Jilcnt praife 
To the Creatom\ and his nojlrils fill 
With grateful fmell^ forth came the human pair 
Andjoyn'd their vocal worJJiip to the Choir 
Of Crtatures wanting voic e 

The Difnute which follows between our two firfl 
Parents is reprefented with great Art : It arifes [pro- 
ceeds] from a difference of Judgment, not of Paffion, 
and is managed ^vith Reafon, not with Heat ; it is fuch 
a Difpute as we may fuppofe might have happened in 
Faradife, had Man continued Happy and Innocent. 
There is a great Delicacy in the Moralities which are 
interfperfed in Adani% Difcourfe, and which the moil 
ordinary Reader cannot but take notice of. That 
force of Love which the Father of Mankind fo finely 
defcribes in the Eighth Book, and which I inferted in 
my lafl Saiurdafs Paper, (hews it felf here in many 
beautiful Inftances : As in thofe fond Regards he calls 
towards Eve at her parting from him. 

Her long with ardent look his eye purfued 
Delighted but defiring more her flay. 
Oft Jie to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated^ fhe to him as oft engaged 
To be returned by noon amid the Bowre. 

In his impatience and amufement during her 
Abfence. 

———Adam the while 
Waiting deflrous her return^ had w(r^. 
Of choicefl flowers a Garland to adorn 
Her TreffeSy and Iier rural labours crown^ 
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As Reapers, oft are wont their Harvejl Queen, 
Great Joy he promifed to his thot^hts^ and new 
Solace in her return^ fo long delay d\ 

■Rut particularly in that palTionate Speech, where 
feeing her irrecoverably lofl, he reiblves to perifh with 
her, rather than to live without her. 



•Some curled fraud 



Or enemy hath bcguifd thee, yet unknown^ 
And me with thee hath mind ; for with t/iee 
Certain my refolution is to die ; 
Ifow can I live without thee, how forego 
TJiy faucet convcrfe and hrre fo dearly joitid^ 
To live ai:;ain in thefe wild woods forlorn I 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford^ yet lofs of thee 
Would never from my heart ; no. ;;<?, I feel 
The link of nature draiu me: Flefli of JFleflt^ 
Bo fie of my bone thou art, and from thy State 
Mine never Jliall be parted Blifs or Woe, 

The beginning of this Speech, and the Preparation 
to it, are animated with the fame Spirit as the Con- 
clulion, which I have here quoted. 

The feveral Wiles which are put in Pra6lice by the 
Tempter, when he found Eve feparated from her 
Husband, the many pleafmg Images of Nature, which 
are intermixt in this part of the Story, with its gradual 
and regular Progrefs to the fatal Cataflrophe, are fo 
very remarkable, that it would be fuperfluous to point 
out their feveral [refpedlive] Beauties. 

I have avoided mentioning any particular Simili- 
tudes in my Remarks on this great Work, becaufe I 
have given a general account of them in my Paper on 
the Firfl Book. There is one, however, in this part 
of the Poem which I (hall here quote, as it is not only 
very beautiful, but the clofefl of any in the whole 
Poem ; I mean that where the Serpent is defcrib'd as 
rolling forward in all his Pride, animated by the evil 
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Spirit, and condudling Eve to her Deflruiflion, while 
Adam was at too great a diflance from her, to give her 
his Afliflance. Thefe feveral Particulars are ail of 

them \vrought into the following Similitude. 

Hope elevates^ atid Joy 

Brighten' s his Crcjl^ as wlien a ^cand'riftgjire 
Comtacl of uncluous vaiyoiir, zuhich the niimt 
Condenfes^ and the cohi invirofis rounds 
Kindled through agitation tu a jiame^ 
( Which ojt, they Jay, fame evtlfpirit attends) 
Hovcrijig and hlazin;^ with dehtfive light ^ 
Mifleads tlH amazd Night-ivanderer from his way 
To boggs andniifcSj and ojt through pond or pool^ 
There Jwallow' d up and lojl^ from jiiccour far : 

That fecret Intoxication of Pleafure, with all thofe 
tranfient liufhings of Guilt and Joy which the Poet 
reprefents in ourriril Parents upon their eating the for- 
bidden Fruit, to thofe flaggings of Spirit, damps of 
Sorrow and mutual Accufations which fucceed it, are 
conceiv'd with a wonderful Imagination, and defcribed 
in very natural Sentiments. 

When Dido in the Fourth ^neid yielded to that 
fatal Temptation which ruin'd her, Virgil tells us, the 
Earth trembled, the Heavens were filled with flafhes 
of Lightning, and the Nymphs howl'd upon the Moun- 
tain Tops. Milton^ in the fame Poetical Spirit, has 
defcribed all Nature as diflurbed upon Eve's eating 
the forbidden Fruit 

So faying^ her rajli hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the Fruity Jlu plucked^ Jlie eat: 
Earth felt the wound^ and nature from her Seat 
Sighing through all her works gavefigns of Woe 
That all was lofl 

Upon AdanCs falling into the fame Guilt, the whole 
Creation appears a fecond time in Convulfions. 

■ Hefcruprd not to eat 

Againfl his better knowledge \ not deceit^ d^ 
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But fofidly overcome with Female charm. 
Earth trembled from her Entrails^ as again 
In pangSy and nature gaue a fecond groan^ 
Sky lowredand rnuttcrin^ thunder^ fame fad drops 
Wept at compleating of t/ie vwrtal Sin 

As all Nature fuffer'd by the guilt of our firll Pa- 
rents, thefe Svmptoms of Trouble and Conflemation are 
wonderfully imagin'd, not only as Prodigies, but as 
Marks of her Sympathizing in the Fall of Man. 

Adam's Convene with Etc^ after having eaten the 
forbidden Fruit, is an exact Copy of that bet^^'een 
Jupiter and funo^ in the Fourteenth Iliad. Jitno there 
approaches Jupiter with the Girdle which (lie had re- 
ceived from Venus ^ upon which he tells her, that (he 
appeared more charming and defirable than (he ever 
had done before, even when their Loves were at the 
highelL The Poet afterwards defcribes them as repof- 
ing on a Summet of Mount Ida, which produced under 
them a Bed of Flowers, the Lotus^ the Crocus^ and the 
Hyacinth^ and concludes his Defcription with their 
falling a-fleep. 

Let the Reader compare this with the following 
Paffage in Milton^ which begins with Adam^s Speech 
to Eve, 

For never did thy Beauty fince the Day 
If aw theefirfl and wedded thee, adorned 
With ail Perfellions fo inflame my Senfe 
With ardor to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtuous Tree, 

So f aid he, and forbore not glafice or toy 
Of amorous intent, well underflood 
Of Eve, whofe Eye darted contagious fire. 
Her hand he feifed, and to a fJiady bank 
Thick over-head with verdant roof embowr^d 
He led her nothing loth : Flow'rs were the Cotuh^ 
Fanfies, and Violets, and AfpJwdel, 
And Hyacinth, EartK s frefhefl foftefl lap. 
Titer e they their fill of LovCy and Loves difport 
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Took largely, of ihdr mutual giiilt the Seal, 

TIte Solace of their Sin, 'till dewy Jlcep ■ 
Opprcfi'd them 

As no Poet leems ever lo have (ludiml Ilomer more, 
or to liave refem'uled him in the ip-eauiels of Genius 
than Miltoiu I think I (liou'd have ,;^iveii but a very 
impenect Account of his Ceauties, if I had not ob- 
fen-cii the nioil rcmarkalile Paffai;cs iviiich look Uke 
Parallels in tlicfe two Ktcai Authors. I miqht. in the 
Coun'e of tiiefe Criticifms. have taken notice of many 
panicuiar Lines and Exprellions which are tranilated 
from tiie Gieek Poet, but as I tliouciht this would have 
appeared too tntnuie -nd over-curious. \ have pur- 
polely omitted them. The greater Incidents, how- 
ever, are not only fet off by being Ihon-n in the fiimc 
Light, ivith feveral of the fiime Nature in Homer, but 
by that means may be aifo guarded againil the Cavils 
of the Tatleiels or Ignorant 
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The SPECTATOR. 

-yReddere perforuz fcit convenimtia cuiqiie. Hor. 

{He knows what bejl befits each character.} 

^ qiiis ialia fando 

Temperet a iac/irymis i ^rg-] 

{ WJio can relate fiich Woes ivithout a Tear ?} 

Saturday y April 19. 17 12. 

,HE Tenth Book of Paradife Lojl has a 
greater variety of Perfons in it than anj* 
other in the whole Poem. The Author 
upon the winding up of liis A6lion intro- 
duces all thofe who had any Concern in 
it, and (hews with great Beauty the influence which it 
had upon each of them. It is like the la(l A61 of a 
well written Tragedy, in which all who had a part in 
it are generally drawn up before the Audience, and re- 
prefented under thofe Circumflances in which the de- 
termination of the Adtion places them. 

I (hall therefore confider this Book under four 
Heads, in relation to the Celeflial, the Infernal, the 
Human, and the Imaginary Perfons, who have their 
refpedlive Parts allotted in it. 

To begin with the Celellial Perfons : The Guardian 
Angels (^ Paradife ^x^ defcribed as returning to Heaven 
upon the Fall of Man, in order to approve their Vigilance; 
their Arrival, their manner of Reception, with the Sor- 
row which appeared in themfelves, and in thofe Spirits 
who are faid to Rejoice at the Converfion of a Sinner, 
are very finely laid together in the following Lines. 

Up into Heat/ n from Paradife in hafle 
Th^ angelick guards afcended, mute and fad 
For man, for of his flat e by this t/iey knew 
Much wondering Jiow thefubtle Fiend hadfloln 

t This motto was changed in second edition for the one below it. 
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Entrance unfeen. Soon as tH unwelcome news 
From earth arriifd at Heaven Gate^ difpleas^d 
All were who heardy dimfadnefs did not /pare 
That time Celeflial vifages^ yet mixt 
IVith pity, violated not their blifs. 
About the new-arrii^ d^ in imiltiiudes 
TIC ^Ethereal people ran^ to hear and know 
How all befell: They towrds the throne f up reame 
Accountable made hajie to make appear 
With ria^htcous plea, their utmoji vigila7tce, 
Afid eajily approt^d ; zvheji the mojl High 
Eternal father from his fecret cloud, 
Amidfl in thwuier utter' d thus his voice. 

The fame Divine Perfon who in the foregoing parts 
of this Poem interceded for our firfl Parents before 
their Fall, overthrew the rebel Angels, and created the 
World, is now reprefented as defcending to Faradife, 
and pronouncing Sentence upon the three Offenders. 
Tiie cool of the Evening, being a Circumllance with 
which Holy Writ introduces this great Scene, it is 
Poetically defcribed by our Author, who has alfo kept 
religioufly to the form of Words, in which the three 
feveral Sentences were pafTed upon Adam, Eve^ and 
the Serpent. He has rather chofen to negledl the 
numeroufnefs of his Verfe, than to deviate from thofe 
Speeches which are recorded on this great occafion. 
The Guilt and Confufion of our firfl Parents (landing 
naked before their Judge, is touched with great Beauty. 
Upon the Arrival of Sin and Death into the Works of 
the Creation, the Almighty is again introduced as 
fpeaking to his Angels that furrounded him. 

See with what heat thefe Dogs of Hell advance 
To wafle and havock yonder worlds which I 
So fair and good created^ &c. 

The following Paflage is formed upon that glorious 
Image in Holy Writ which compares the Voice of an 
innumerable Ho(l of Angels, uttering Hallehijahs, to 
the Voice of mighty Thunderings, or of many Waters. 
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He ended, and t/ie Heavenly Audience loud - ^ 

Sung Hallelujahy CLS the found of SeaSy 

Through multitude that fung: Jufl are thy ways^ 

Rii^hicous are thy Decrees in ail thy Works, 
Who can extenuate thee \ 

Though the Author in the whole courfe of his 
Poem, and particularly in the Book we are now 
examining, has innnite .-Ulufions to places of Scripture, 
I have only taken notice in my Remarks of fuch as 
are of a Poetical Nature, and which are woven with 
great Beauty into the Body of his [tliis] Fable. Of 
this kind is that PalTage in the prefent Book, where 
defcribing Sin [and Dcat/i\ as marching through the 
Works of Nature, he adds. 



'Behind her Death 



Clofe follo7ving pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale horfe : 

\Vhich alludes to that Paflage in Scripture fo wonder- 
fully Poetical, and terrifying to the Imagination. And 
J looked, and behold, a pale Horfe, and his Name that fat 
an him was Death, and Hell followed with him : and 
power was given unto them over the fourth part of the 
earth, to kill with fword, and with hunger, and with 
ficknefs, and with the beafls of the earth. Under this 
firfl head of Celellial Perfons we mud likewife take 
notice of the Command which the Angels received, 
to produce [the] feveral Changes in Nature, and fully 
the Beauty of the Creation. Accordingly they are 
reprefented as infedling the Stars and Planets with 
malignant Influences, weakning the Light of the Sun, 
bringing down the Winter into the milder Regions of 
Nature, planting Winds and Storms in feveral Quarters 
of the Sky, floring the Clouds with Thunder, and in 
fhort, perverting the whole frame of the Univerfe to 
the condition of its Criminal inhabitants. As this is 
a noble Incident in the Poem, the following Lines, in 
which we fee the Angels heaving up the Earth, and 
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placing it in a diflferent pollure to the Sun from what it 
had before the Fallof Man, is conceived with thatfubhme 
Imagination which was fo peculiar to this great Author. 

Some fay he bid his angels turn afcanfe 
TJie Poles of earth twice ten deforces and 7nore 
From the Sun's Axle: they with labour pnJJid 
Oblique the Centrick Globe 

We are in the fecond place to coniider the Infernal 
Agents under the View which Milton has given us of 
them in this Book. It is obferved by thofe who would 
fet forth the Greatnefs of Virgir% Plan, that he con- 
ducts his Reader thro' all the Parts of the Earth 
which were difcover'd in his time. Afia^ Africk and 
Europe are the feverai Scenes of his Fable. The 
Plan of Milton's Poem is of an infinitely greater 
extent, and fills the -Mind with many more afloniihing 
Circumllances. Satan ^ having furrounded the Earth 
feven times, departs at length from Faradife, We 
afterwards [then] fee him fleering his Courfe among the 
Conflellations, and after having traverfed the whole 
Creation, purfuing his Voyage through the Chaos^ and 
entering into his own Infernal Dominions. 

His firll appearance in the Affembly of Fallen Angels 
is worked up with Circumftances which give a delight- 
ful Surprize to the Reader ; but there is no Incident 
in the whole Poem which does this more than the 
Transformation of the whole Audience, that follows 
the account their Leader gives them of his Expedition. 
The gradual change of Saian himfelf is defcribed after 
Ovid's manner, and may vie with any of thofe cele- 
brated Transformations which are looked upon as the 
mod beautiful parts in that Poet's Works. Milton 
never fails of improving his own Hints, and bef\owing 
the lafl finifhing Touches to every Incident which is 
admitted into his Poem. The unexpedled Hifs which 
rifes in this Epifode, the Dimenfions and Bulk of 
Satan fo much fuperior to thofe of the Infernal Spirits 
who lay under the fame Transformation, with the 

I 
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annual Change which they are fuppofed to fufFer, are 
Inflances of this kind. The Beauty of the Didlion is 
very remarkable in this whole Epifode, as I have 

obferved in the Sixth Paper of thefe my Remarks 
the great Judgment with which it was contrived. 

The Parts of Adam and Eve, or the Humane 
Perfons, come next under our Confideration. J\Iilton's 
Art is no where more Ihewn than in his conducting 
the parts of thefe our firfl Parents. The Repre- 
fentation he gives of them, without falfifying the Story, 
is wonderfully contrived to influence the Reader with 
Pity and Compaflion towards them. Tho' Adam in- 
volves the whole Species in Mifery, his Crime proceeds 
from a Weaknefs which every Man is inclined to 
pardon and commiferate, as it feems rather the frailty 
of Humane Nature, than of the Perlbn who offended. 
Every one is apt to excufe a Fault which he himfelf 
might have fallen into. It was the Excefs of Love for 
Eve that ruined Adam and his Poflerity. I need not 
add, that the Author is juflified in this particular by 
many of the Fathers, and the mod Orthodox Writers. 
Milton has by this means filled a great part of his 
Poem with that kind of Writing which the French 
Criticks call the Tender^ and which is in a particular 
manner engaging to all forts of Readers. 

Adam and Eve^ in the Book we are now confider- 
ing, are likewife drawn with fuch Sentiments as do 
not only interefl the Reader in their Afflidlions, but 
raife in him the mofl melting PalTions of Humanity 
and Commiferation. When Adam fees the feveral 
Changes in Nature produced about him, he appears 
in a diforder of Mind fuitable to one who had forfeited 
both his Innocence and his Happinefs. He is filled 
with Horror, Remorfe, Defpau: ; in the anguifh of his 
Heart he expoftulates with his Creator for giving [hav* 
ing given] him an unasked Exiflence. 

Did I reqtujl thee^ Maker ^ from my Clay 
To mould me Many did Ifolicit thee 
From darknefs to promote me^ or here place 
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In this delicious Garden ? as my will 
Concurred not to my beings 'twere biU rig/it 
And equal to reduce me to my dufl^ 
Defirous to refign, and render back 
All I recei-dd 

He immediately after recovers from liis Prefump- 
tion, owns his Doom to be juli, and beirs that tiie 
Death which is threaten'd him may be iniiicled on him. 

Whv ddavs 

His hand to execute what his decree 
Fix' a on t/iis day 2 IVhy do I overlive^ 
IVhy am I mocHdwith Deaths and kmrt/ietid out 
To Deathlcfs pain / hmv gladly Tuould I meet 
MortcUity my Sentence^ and be earth 
Infenjible^ liow glad would lay me down 
As in my mothers lap t there jJtould I rejl 
And fleep fecure ; his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears, no fear of worfe 
To me and to my off-fpring, would torment me 
With cruel expe^aiion. 

This whole Speech is full of the like Emotion, and 
varied with all thofe Sentiments which we may fuppofe 
natural to a Mind fo broken and diflurb'd. I mud 
not omit that generous Concern which our firll Father 
fliows in it for his Pofterity, and which is fo proper to 
affe<5l the Reader. 

Hide me from the f cue 

Of God ^ whom to behold was then my height 
Of Happinefs : yet welly if here wotdd end 
The mifery, I deferdd it, and would bear 
My own defervings; but this will notferve; 
All that leaty or drink^ orjhall beget, 
Is propagated Curfe, O voice once heard 
Delightfully , encreafe d5«^ multiply, 
Now Death to hear I 



'In me all 



Poflerity flands curfl : Fair Patrimony 
That I mufl leave you^ Sons; O were I able 
To wafU it all myfelf and leave you none / 
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So difinherited how would you blefs 
Me now your curfe I Ah^ why piould all Mankind 
For one Mans fault thus ^iltUfs be condemiid 
If guilt Lfs ? But from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt 

Who can afterwards behold the Father of Mankind 
extended upon the Earth, uttering his Midnight Com- 
plaints, bewailing his Exiilence, and wiihing for Death, 
without fympathizing with him in his Diflrefs ? 

Thus Adam to him felf lamented loud 
Throuc^h t/iejlill nif^ht, not now, as ire man fell 
Whole fome and cool and mild, but with black Air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom 
Which to his evil Confcience reprefented 
All things with double ierrour : on the Ground 
Ouiftretclld he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 
Curs' d his Creation, Death as oft accused 
Of tardy exeattion. 

The Part of Eve in this Book is no lefs paflionate, 
and apt to fway the Reader in her Favour. She is 
reprefented with great Tendemefs as approaching 
Adam, but is fpum*d from him with a Spirit of 
Upbraiding and Indignation conformable to the 
Nature of Man, whofe Paffions had now gained the 
Dominion over him. The following Paflage, wherein 
fhe is defcribed as renewing her Addreffes to him, 
^^'ith the whole Speech that follows it, have fomething 
in them exquifitely moving and pathetick. 

He added not, and from her turned: but Eve 
Not fo repulfi, with tears that cea^ d not flowing 
And treffes all dif ordered, at his Feet 
Fell humble, and embracing them, befought 
His peace, and thus proceeding in her plaint 

Forfake me not thus Adam, witnefs Hea'dn 
What lovefmcere and revrence in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended^ 
Unhappily deceived; thy Suppliant 
I beg, and clafp thy knees ; bereave me not. 
Whereon I live^ thy gentte looks ^ thy aid^ 
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Tliy counfel in this uttermojl dijlrefs^ 
Myonlyfirengthandjlay: Forlorn of thee 
WhiiJurJJiall I betake me, where Jubjlfl ? 
While yet zae livefcarce onejiiort hour perhaps. 
Between us two let there be peace, ^z, 

Adonic Reconcilement to her is worked up in the 
fame Spirit of Tendemefs. Eve afterwards propoles 
to her Hufband, in the Blindnefs of her Defpair, that 
to prevent their Guilt from defcending upon Pollerity 
they ihould reiolve to live Childlefs ; or, \i that could 
not be done, that they ihould feek their o\^^l Deaths 
by violent Methods. As thofe Sentiments naturally 
engage the Reader to regard the Mother of jMankind 
with more than ordinary Commiferation, they likewife 
contain a very hne Moral The Refolution of dying 
to end our Miferies does not fhew fuch a degree of 
Magnanimity as a Refolution to bear them, and fub- 
mit to the Difpenfations of Providence. Our Author 
has therefore, with great Delicacy, reprelented Eve as 
entertaining this Thought, and Adam as difap- 
proving it 

We are, in the lafl place, to confider the Imaginary 
Perfons, or Sin and Death, who adl a large part in this 
Book. Such beautiful extended Allegories are cer- 
tainly fome of the finefl Compofitions of Genius; 
but, as I have before obferved, are not agreeable to 
the Nature of an Heroic Poem. This of Sin and Death 
is very exquifite in its kind, if not confidered as a 
Part of fuch a Work. The Truths, contained in it are 
fo clear and open that I (hall not lofe time in explain- 
ing them, but (hall only obferve, that a Reader who 
knows the (Irength of the Englijh Tongue will be 
amazed to think how the Poet could find fuch apt 
Words and Phrafes to defcribe the A6tion[s] of thefe 
[thofe] two imaginary Perfons, and particularly in that 
Part where Death is exhibited as forming a Bridge over 
the Chaos : a Work fuitable to the Genius of Milton. 

Since the Subjedt I am upon gives me an Oppor- 
tunity of fpeaking more at large of luch Shadowy and 
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imaginary Perfons as may be introduced into Heroic 
Poems, I (hall beg leave to explain my felf on [in] a Mat- 
ter which is curious in its kind, and which none of the 
Criricks have treated of. It is certain ITomer zndi 
yirxii are full of imaginary Perfons, who are very 
beautiful in Poetry when they are jull (hown, without 
being engaged in any Series of A6tion. Homer in- 
deed reprefents SIfcp as a Perfon^ and afcribes a (hoit 
Part to him in his Jiiad ; but we mufl conlider that 
tho' we now regard fuch a Perfon as entirely Shadowy 
and unfubflantial the Heathens made Statues of him, 
placed him in their Temples, and looked upon him as 
a real Deity. When Homer makes ufe of other fuch 
Allegorical Perfons it is only in (hort Expreflions, 
which convey an ordinary Thought to the Mind in the 
moil pleating manner, and may rather be looked upon 
as Poetical Phrafes than allegorical Defcriptionsw 
Inilead of telling us that Men naturally fly when they 
are terrified, he introduces the Perfons of FHiiiht and 
Fcar^ who he tells us are infeparable Companicms. 
Inilead of faying that the Time was come when 
Apollo ought to have received his Recompence, he 
tells us that the Hours brought him his Reward. In- 
ilead of defcribing the EfFedls which Minerod^ -^gis 
produced in Battell, he tells us that the Brims of it 
were encompaffed by Terrour^ Rout^ Difcord^ Fury^ 
Fttrfuity Maffacre and Death, In the fame Figure of 
fpeaking he reprefents VUlory as following Dwmedes ; 
Difcord as the Mother of Funerals and Mourning, 
Venus as dreiTed by the Graces^ Bellona as wearing 
Terrour and Conilemation like a Garment I might 
give feveral other Inilances out oiHomer^ as well as a 
great many out of Virgil Milton has likewife very 
often made ufe of the ^me way of fpeaking, as where 
he tells us that Viilory fat on the right hand of tfce 
MeiTiah, when he march?d forth againil the Rebel 
Angels ; that at the riiing of the Sun the Hours un- 
bair'd the Gates of Light; that Difcord was the 
Daughter of Sin. Of the fame nature are thofe Ex- 
preifions where defcribing the iinging of the Nightin- 
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gale, he adds, Silence was pleafed\ and upon the 
Me(Iiah*s bidding Peace to the C/iaoSy Confafion Iieard 
his voice, I might add innumerable other ''^ Indances 
of our Poet's writing in this beautiful Figure. It 
is plain that thefe I have mentioned, in which 
Perfons of an imaginary Nature are introduced, 
are fuch (hort Allegories as are not defigned to 
be taken in the literal Senfe, but oniv to convev 
particular Circumilances to the Reader after an 
unufual and entertaining Manner. But when fuch 
Perlons are introduced as principal Adlors, and en- 
gaged in a Series of Adventures, they take too much 
upon them, and are by no means proper for an Heroic 
Poem, which ought to appear credible in its principal 
Parts. I cannot forbear therefore thinking that Sin 
and Death are as improper Agents in a AVork of this 
Nature, as Strength and Violence [^Nedcffity] in one of 
the Tragedies oi Efchyltis^ who reprefented thofe two 
Perfons nailing down Prometheus to a Rock, for which 
he has been jullly cenfured by the greatefl Criticks. I 
do not know any imaginary Perfon made ufe of in a 
more Sublime manner of thinking than that in one of 
the Prophets, who defcribing God as defcending from 
Heaven, and vifiting the Sins of Mankind, adds that 
dreadful Circumflance ; Before him went the Pejlilence. 
It is certain this imaginary Perfon might have been 
defcribed in all her purple Spots. The Fever might 
have march*d before her, Pain might have flood at her 
right Hand, Phrenzy on her left, and Death in her 
Rear. She might have been introduced as gliding 
down from the Tail of a Comet, or darted upon the 
Earth in a Flalh of Lightning: She might have 
tainted the Atmofphere with her Breath; the very 
glaring of her Eyes might have fcattered Infedlion. 
But I believe every Reader will think that in fuch 
Sublime Writings the mentioning of her as it is done 
in Scripture has fomething in it more jud, as well as 
great, than all that the mod fanciful Poet could have 
bellowed upon her in the Richnels of his Imagination. 
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LuclitSy ubiqtic pavor^ c^plurima A fort is Imago, Virg; 

{All Parts rcfotmdwith Tumults^ Plaints^ and Fears^ 
And grijly Death infundry Shapes appears, 

Dryden.} 

------ 

Saturday^ April 26, 171 2. 



l/ZTUTVhas (hewn a wonderful Art in de- 
fcribing that variety of Paflions which arife 
in our firft Parents upon the breach of the 
Commandment that had been given them. 
We fee them gradually pafling from the 
triumph of their Guilt thro' Remorfe, Shame, Defpair, 
Contrition, Prayer, and Hope, to a perfe<5t and com- 
pleat Repentance. At the end of the Tenth Book 
they are reprefented as proflrating themfelves upon 
the Ground, and watering the Earth with their Tears : 
To which tiie Poet joins this beautiful Circumflance^ 
that they offered up their Penitential Prayers on the 
very place where their Judge appeared to them when 
he pronounced their Sentence. 

TJiey forthwith to the place 
P^airing^ w/iere hejudg'd tliem, projlratefell 
Before him reverent^ and both confefs^d 
Humbly tlmr faults ^atid pardon beg^d^ with tears 
Watring the Ground 

[There is a Beauty of the fame kind in a tragedy of 
Sophocles^ where Oedipus^ after having put out his own 
Eyes, inflead of breaking his Neck from the Palace 
Battlements (which fumiflies fo elegant an Entertain- 
ment for our Englifh Audience) defires that he may be 
condudled to Mount Cithcerony in order to end his 
Life in that very Place where he was expofed in his 
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Infancy, and where he Ihould then have died, had the 
Will of his Parents been executed.] 

As the Author never fails to give a Poetical turn to 
his Sentiments, he defcribes in the beginning of this 
Book the Acceptance which thefe their Prayers met 
with, in a fhort All^ory form'd upon that beautiful 
Paffage in Holy Writ. And another Angei came and 
Jloodat the Altar ^ Jiavtn^ a golden Cenfer : and there was 
^ven unto him much incenfe, that hejiiould offer it with 
t/ie prayers of ail Saints upon the Golden Altar^ which 
was before the throne: And the fmoak of t/ie iticenfe 
whicJi came with tlic Frayers oft/ie Saints, afcended up 
before God, 

To Heai/n t/ieir prayers 

Flew up, nor mifs'd t/ie way, by envious winds 
Blown vagabond orfruJlrcUe : in they pafs^d 
Dimentionlefs through Heatfnly doors, then clad 
With incenfe, w/iere t/ie Golden Altar fumed. 
By their great inter ceff or, came in fight 
Before the Fatlier^s tJirone 

We have the fame Thought exprefled a fecond time 
in the IntercefTion of the MefTiah, which is conceived 
in very Emphatick Sentiments and ExprefTions. 

Among the Poetical parts of Scripture which Milton 
has fo finely wrought into this part of his Narration, I 
mud not omit that wherein Ezekiel fpeaking of the 
Angels who appeared to him in a Vifion, adds that 
every one Iwd four f cues, and that their whole bodies, 
and their backs, and their hands, and their wings were 
full of eyes round about. 

The Cohort bright 

Ofwaichful Cherubim; four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus, aU their fhape 
Spangled with eyes 

- The affembling of all the Angels of Heaven to hear 
the Solemn Decree palled upon Man is reprefented in 
very lively Ideas. The Almighty is here defcrib'd as 
remembring Mercy in the mid/l of Judgment, and 
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commanding Michad to deliver his Mefiage in the 
mildefl terms, leail the Spirit of Man, which was al- 
ready broken with the Senfe of his Guilt and Mifeiy, 
(hould fail before him, 

Yet Uajl they faint 

At the fad Sentence ri^orotifly ttrg^d^ 

For I behold t/iem fqftned and with tears 

Bewailing tfieir excefs, all terror hide. 

The Conference oi Adam and Eve is full of moving 
Sentiments. Upon their going Abroad after the 
melancholy Night which they had pafled together, 
they difcover the Lion and the Eagle purfuing each 
of them their Prev towards the Eaflem Gates of Para- 
dife. There is a double Beauty in this Incident, not 
only as it prefents great and juft Omens which are 
ahvays agreeable in Poetry; but as it expreifes that 
Enmity which was now produced in the Animal Crea- 
tion. The Poet, to ihew the like changes in Nature, 
as well as to grace his Fable with a noble Prodigy, re- 
prefents the Sun in an Eclipfe. This particular Inci- 
dent has hkewife a fine effedl upon the Imagination of 
the Reader, in regard to what follows : For, at the lame 
time that the Sun is under an Eclipfe, a bright Cloud 
defcends in the Wellem quarter of the Heavens, filled 
with an Hod of Angels, and more luminous than the 
Sun it felf. The whole Theatre of Nature is darkned, 
that this glorious Machine may appear in all its luilre 
and magnificence. 

Why in the Eajl 

Darknefs ere day's mid-cotirfe, and morning light 
More orient in that Wejlern cloud that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a radiant white^ 
And flow defcends^ with fomething heai/nly fraug/itt 

He err^d not; for by this the Headnly bands 
Down from a Sky ofjafper lighted now 
In Paradife, and on a Hill made halt; 
A glorious apparition 

I need not obferve how properly this Author, who 
always fuits his Parts to the A6tors whom he intro- 
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duces, has employed Michael in the Expulfion of our 
firfl Parents from Faradife, The Arch-angel on this 
occafion neither appears in his proper Shape, nor in 
that familiar manner >v'ith which Raphael the fociable 
Spirit entertained the Father of Mankind before the 
Fall. His Perfon, his Port and Behaviour, are fuit- 
able to a Spirit of the highefl Ranic, and exquifitely 
defcrib'd in the following Paflage. 

TIC Archant^el foon dreut ni'^h 

Not in his JJiape Celejiial; but as man 
Clad to meet man ; over his lucid arms 
A military i^ejl of purple flow' d 
Livelier than iVIelibaean, or the t^rain 
Of Sarra, luom by Kings and Heroes old 
In time of truce ; Iris had dipt the IVooff: 
Hisflarry helm^ unbuckled^ fJieufd him prime 
In Manhood where Youth ended; by his fule 
As in a gliflrinf^ Zodiack hum^ tlie Sword^ 
Satan'j dire dread^ and in his hand the Spear. 
Adam bow^d low ; he kingly from hisflate 
Inclined not^ but his coming thus decided. 

Eve's Complaint upon hearing that (he was to be 
removed from the Garden of Faradife is wonderfully 
beautiful The Sentiments are not only proper to the 
Subjedt, but have fomething in them particularly foft 
and womanifh., 

Mufl I then leave thee, Faradife ? thus leave 
Thee, native Soilj thefe happy walks andjliades^ 
Fit haunt of Gods 1 Where I had hoped to f paid 
Quiet though fad the refpite of that day 
Thai mufl be mortal to us both, Oflovdrs 
That never will in other Climate grow ^ 
' My early vifitation, and my lafl 
At Even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the firfl opening bud^ and gave you nameSj 
Who now Jhall rear you to the Sun^ or rank 
Your tribes y and water from tK ambrofial fount ? 
Thee Icflly^ NupticU bowre^ by me adorned 
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With what to fight or f null was fweet; from tliee 
HowJJiaU I party and whit fur wander down 
Into a lower worlds to this objcure 
And tuild^ lurw JJuUl we breath in other air 
Lefs pure, accujlom'd to immortal fruits I 

Adam's Speech abounds with Thoughts which are 
equally moving, but of a more Mafculine and elevated 
Turn. Nothing can be conceived more Sublime and 
Poetical, than the following Pallage in it : 

T7iis mofl affiiHs me^ t/iat departing hence 

As from his face I fliall be hid, deprived 

His bieffcd Count nance; Jiere I could freqtunt. 

With worjhip, place by place where lu vouchfafed 

Pre fence divitu, atid to my Sons relate; 

On this mount lie appear' d^ under this tree 

Stood vijiblcj among tlufe Fi?us his voice 

I luard, here with him at this fountcun tcdUd: 

So many grateful Altars I would rear 

Of grajfie turf and pile up every Stofu 

Of luflrefrom the brook, in memory^ 

Or monument to ages, and tlureon 

Offer fweet ftnelling Gums and fruits and flowers : 

In yonder nether world where fluUl Ifeek 

His bright appearances, orfootfleps trace f 

For though I fled him angry, yet recalPd 

To life prolong d and promifed race, I now 

Gladly behold though but Hs utmofl Skirts 

Of Glory, and far off his Steps culore. 

The Angel afterwards leads Adam to the highefl 
Mount of Faradife, and lays before him a whole He- 
mifphere, as a proper Stage for thofe Vifions which 
were to be reprefented on it I have before obferved 
how the Plan of Milton's Poem is in many Particulars 
greater than that of the Iliad or jEneid, Virgil's Hero, 
in the lafl of thefe Poems, is entertained with a fight 
of all thofe who are to defcend from him ; but tho* 
that Epifode is jufUy admired as one of the noblefl 
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Defigns in the whole JEneid, every one mufl allow 
that this of Milton is of a much higher Nature. Adam's 
Vifion is not confined to any particular Tribe ot Man- 
kind, but extends to the whole Species. 

In this great Review, which Adam takes of all his 
Sons and Daughters, the firil Objects he is prelented 
with exliibit to him the Story ot Caiii and Abcl^ which 
is drawn together with much Clolenefs and Propriety 
of Exprellion. That Curiofity and natural Horror 
which arifes in Adam at the Sight of the firfl dpng 
Man is touched with great beauty. 

But have I now fcen deaths is this the way 
I iintll return to native dufl ? O Si<^ht 
Of tcrrour foul and uc[ly to behold. 
Horrid to think^ Jiow horrible to feel I 

The fecond Vifion fets before him the Image of 
Death in a great Variety of Appearances. The Angel, 
to give him a Ciencral Idea of thofe Effects, which his 
Guilt had brought upon his Pofterity, places before 
him a large Hofpital, or Lazar-houfe, fiird with Per- 
fons lying under all kinds of Mortal Difeafes. How 
finely has the Poet told us that the fick Perfons lan- 
guifhed under Lingring and Incurable Diflempers by 
an apt and Judicious ufe of fuch Imaginary Beings, as 
thofe I mentioned in my lafl Saturdays Paper. 

Dire was the toffmgy deep the Groans^ Defpair 
Tended the Sick^ bufiefrom Couch to Couch; - 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook ^ but delay d toflrike^ though oft invoked 
With vows as their chief good and final hope^ 

The Paflion which likewife rifes in Adam on this 
Occafion is very natural 

Sight fo deform what Heart of rock could long 
Dry-efd behold ? Adam could not, but wept^ 
Thd not of Woman bom; Compqffion quell d 
Hif befl of Man, and gave him up to tears. 
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• The Difcoorfe between the Angd and Adam which 
follows, abounds with noble Morals. 

As there is nothing more delightful in Poetry, than 
a Contrail and Oppolition of Incidents, the Author, 
after this melancholy profpecl of Death and Sicknefs, 
raifes up a Scene of Mirth, Love and Jollity. The 
fecret Pleafure that ileals into Adam's Heart, as he is 
intent upon this Vifion, is imagined with great Deli- 
cacy. I mull not omit the Defcription of the loofe 
Female troupe, who feduced the Sons of God as they 
are calFd in Scripture. 

For tliat fair female troupe thou faw\fl tliai feenCd 
Of Goddeffes fo Blithe^ fo Smooth^ fo Gay^ 
Yet empty of all ^ood w/ierein conftfts 
JVomans domejlick lionour and chief praife; 
Bred only and compleated to the tajie 
Of luflful appetence^ tojing, to dance , 
To drefs, and t route the ionaiie^ and rmtl the Eye. 
To ihefe that fober race of Men^ w/iofe lives 
Religious titled them the Softs of God^ 
Shall yield up all their vertiUy all their fame 
Ignobly^ to the trains and to the f miles 
Oft/wfefair Atlieifls 

The next Vifion is of a quite contrary Nature, and 
filled with the Horrours of War. Adam^ at the fight 
of it, melts into Tears, and breaks out in that paf- 
fionate Speech ; 

O wJiat are thefe 

Deaths miniflers not Men^ who thus deed death 
Inhumanly to Men^ and multiply 
Ten thoufandfold t/ie Sin of himnvho flew 
His Brother : for of whom fuck Maffacre 
Make they but of their Breth'ren^ men of men f 
Afilton, to keep up an agreeable variety in his 
Vifion s, after having raifed in the Mind of his Reader 
the feveral Ideas of Terror which are conformable to 
the Defcription of War, paffes on to thofe fofter Images 
of Triumphs and Feflivals, in that Vifion of Lewdnefs 
-and Luxury, which ulhers in the Flood. 
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As it is vifible, that the Poet had his Eye upon Ovid's 
account of the univ^rial Deluge, the Reader may ob- 
ferve with how much Judgment he has avoided every 
thing that is redundant or puerile in the Latin Poet. 
We do not here fee the VVolf fwimming among the 
Sheep, nor any of thofe ^vanton Imaginations which 
Seneca has found fault with, as unbecoming this great 
Catallrophe of Nature. If our Poet has imitated that 
Verfe in which Ovid tells us, that there was nothing 
but Sea, and that this Sea had no Shoar to it, he has 
not fet the Thought in fuch a light as to incur the Cen- 
fure which Criticks have palled upon it. The latter 
part of that Verfe in Ovid is idle and fupertiuous ; but 
juil and beautiful in Milton. 

Jamqiie mare &* tellus nullum dif crimen habebant, 
Nilnifi pontus erat, deerant quoque littora ponto, Ovid. 

Sea covered Sea, 

Sea without Shoar Milton. 

In Milton the former part of the Defcription does 
not foreflall the latter. How much more great and 
folemn on this occafion is that which follows in our 
Englijh Poet, 

And in their palaces 

Where luxury late reigrid^ Sea Monjlers whelfd 
And StabPd 

than that in Ovid, where we are told, that the Sea 
Calfs lay in thofe places where the Goats were ufed to 
browze ? The Reader may find feveral other Parallel 
Paffages in the Latin and Er^lijh Defcription of the 
Deluge, wherein our Poet has vifibly the Advantage. 
The Sky*s being over-charged with Clouds, the de- 
fcending of the Rains, the rifing of the Seas, and the 
appearance of the Rainbow, are fuch Defcriptions as 
every one mufl take notice of. The Circumflance 
relating to Faradife is fo finely imagined and fuitable 
to the Opinions of many learned Authors, that I can- 
not forbear giving it a place in this Paper. 
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Then flmU this maunt 

Of Paradije by might of Waves be moved 

Out of his piaee, pufHd by the homed floody 

With all his verdure fpoiV d^ and trees a drift 

Down the great river to the ofning Gulfy 

And t/iere take root an I/land fait and bare. 

Hie /launt of Seals and Orcs^ and Sea-Mews clang: 

The Tranfition which the Poet makes from the Vifion 
of the Deluge, to the Concern it occafioned in Adam, is 
exquiutely graceful, and copied after Virgil^ tho' the firft 
Thought it introduces is rather in the Spirit of Oznd 

How didjl thou grieve^ then, Adam, to behold 
The aid of all thy Offfpring^ end fo fad. 
Depopulation ; thee another floud. 
Of tears and forrow, afloud thee alfo drown' d. 
And funk thee as thy Sons : 'till gently reared 
By th' Angel, on thy feet thoujloodfl at Iqfl, 
Though comfortlefs, as when a Jather mourns 
His Children^ all in view deflroyd at once. 

I have been the more particular in my Quotations 
out of the Eleventh Book of Paradife Lofl^ becaufe it 
is not generally reckoned among the lyiofl fhining 
Books of this Poem. For which reafon, the Reader 
might be apt to overlook thofe many Paffages in it, 
which deferve our Admiration. The Eleventh and 
Twelfth are indeed built upon that fingle Circumflance 
of the Removal of our firfl Parents from Paradife ; 
but tho' this is not in it felf fo great a Subjedl as that 
in mod of the foregoing Books, it is extended and 
diverfified with fo many furprizing Incidents and pleaf- 
ing Epifodes, that thefe two lafl Books can by no means 
be looked upon as unequal Parts of this divine Poem. 
I mufl further add, that had not Milton reprefented 
our firfl Parents as driven out of Paradife, his Fall of 
Man would not have been compleat, and confequently 
liis Adlion would have been imperiedL 
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Qjtani qucB fimt oculis fubjecla fidelibus Hor. 

{ Wliat we hear fnoves Ufs than wfiat we fee. 

Rofcommon. } 
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\ILTON, after having reprefented in Vifion 
the Hiflory of Mankind to the Firil great 
Period of Nature, difpatches the remain- 
ing Part of it in Narration. He has de- 
viled a very handfome Reaion for the 
Angel's proceeding with Adam alter tiiis manner; 
tho' doubtlefs, the true Reafon was the difficulty 
which the Poet would have found to have fhadowed 
out fo mixt and complicated a Story in vifible 
Objedls. I could wifh, however, that the Author had 
done it, whatever Pains it might have cod hinL To 
give my Opinion freely, I think that the exhibiting 
Part of the Hiflory of Mankind in Vifion, and part in 
Narrative, is as if an Hiflory Painter fhould put in 
Colours one half of his Subjedl, and write down the re- 
maining part of it. If Milton's Poem flags any where, it 
is in this Narration, where in fome places the Author has 
been fo attentive to his Divinity, that he has negledled 
his Poetry. The Narration, however, rifes very happily 
on feveral Occafions, where the Subjedl is capable of 
Poetical Ornaments, as particularly in the Confufion 
which he defcribes among the Builders of JBabeiy and 
in his fhort Sketch of the Plagues of Egypt, The 
Storm of Hail and Fire, with the Darknefs that over- 
fpread the Land for three Days, are defcribed with 
great Strength. The beautiful PafTage, which follows, 
is raifed upon noble Hints in Scripture. 

K 
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Thus with ten wounds 

The Rtver-Dragon tanid at length fubmits 
To let his Sojourners depart, and oft 
Humbles his Jlubbom heart, butjilllas Ice 
More harderid after thaw^ till in his ra^e 
Purfnin^ whom he late difmif^d^ the Sea 
Swalhnvs him with his liojl, but tltem lets pafs 
As on dry land bd^veen two Chryjlal wails, 
Aw'd by the rod of Mofesyi? tojlatui 
Divided 

The River-Dragon is an Allufion to the Crocodile, 
which inhabits the Nilc^ from whence Egypt derives 
her Plenty. This Allufion is taken from that Sublime 
PalTage in Ezekiel, Thus faith tlie Lord God, behold, I 
am againfl thee Pharaoh Kin^ of EgyjJt, the great 
Dragon tliat lieth in tlie midfl of his Rivers, which Itath 
faid, Afy River is mine own, and I have made it for 
my f elf ATilton has given us another very noble and 
Poetical Image in the fame Defcription, which is copied 
almofl Word for Word out of the Hiflory of Mofes, 
All night he will purfue, but his approach 
Darknefs defends between till morning watch; 
Then through the fiery pillar and the cloud 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoafl. 
And craze their Chariot Wheels : when by command 
Mofes once more his potent Rod extends 
Over the Sea; the Sea his Rod obeys ; 
On their Embatelled ranks the waves return 
And overwhelm their War: : 

As the Principal Defign of this Epifode was to give 
Adam an Idea of the Holy Perfon, who was to rein- 
flate Human Nature in that Happinefs and PerfedHon 
firom which it had fallen, the Poet confines, himfelf to the 
Line of Abraham, firom whence the Meffiah was. to De- 
ibend. The Angel is defcribed as feeing the Patriarch 
adlually travelling towards the Land oiPromife, which 
gives a particular Livelinefstothis part of the NarratioiL 

I fee him, but thou canfl nqt^ with wluit faiths 
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He leaves his Gods^ his Friends^ and \Jiis\ native Soil 
Ur of Chaldaea, pajjing now the Ford 
To Haran, after him a cumbrous train 
Of ITerds and flocks, and 7iumerous fcrvitude ; 
Not waruT ring poor, but tnifling ail his uieaith 
With God, who caiVd him, in a Land ufiknown. 
Canaan he now attains; I fee his tents 
Piich^t aboiU Sechem, and the neii^hbouring plain 
Of Moreh, there by projnife he receives 
Gift to his Progeny of all that Land ; 
From Hamath Northward to tlie Defart South ; 
(Things by their names I call^ though yet unnanid.) 

As J^rgiPs Vifion in the Sixth ^Encid probably gave 
Milton the Hint of this whole Epifode, the laR Line is 
a Tranllation of that Verfe, where Anchifcs mentions 
the Names of Places, which they were to bear hereafter. 

Hcec turn nomina erunt, nunc funt fine nomine terrce. 

The Poethas very finely reprefented the JoyandGlad- 
nefs of Heart, which rifes in Adam upon his Difcovery of 
the Meffiah. As he fees his Day at a diflance through 
Types and Shadows, he rejoices in it; but when he finds 
the Redemption of Man compleated, and /izr^////^ again 
renewed, he breaks forth in Rapture and Tranfport, 

goodnefs infinite^ goodnefs immenfe / 
That all this good of evil fhcUl produce, &c. 

1 have hinted, in my Sixth Paper on Milton, that an 
Heroic Poem, according to the Opinion of the bed 
Criticks, ought to end happily, and leave the Mind of 
the Reader, after having condudled it through many 
Doubts and Fears, Sorrows and Difquietudes, in a 
flate of Tranquillity and Satisfadlion. Milton^ s Fable,- 
which had fo many other Qualifications to recommend 
it, was deficient in this Particular. It is here there- 
fore, that the Poet has fhewn a mofl exquifite Judg- 
ment, as well as the fined Invention, by finding out a 
Method to fupply this Natural Defedl in his Subjedt. 
Accordingly he leaves the Adverfary of Mankind, in 
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the lafl View which he gives us of him, under the 
lowed State of Mortification and Difappointment 
We fee him chewing Alhes, grovelling in the Dull, 
and loaden with Supernumerary Pains and Torments. 
On the contrary, our two tiril Parents are comforted 
by Dreams and Vifions, cheared with Promifes of Sal- 
vation, and, in a manner, raifed to a greater Happi- 
nefs than that which they had forfeited : In fhort, Satan 
is reprefented miferable in the height of his Triumphs, 
and Adafn triumphant in the height of Mifery. 

Milton's Poem ends very nobly. The lall Speeches 
of Adam and the Arch-angel are full of Moral and 
Inilruclive Sendments. The Sleep that fell upon Eve^ 
and the etfecls it had in quieting the Diforders of her 
Mind, produces the fame kind of Confolation in the 
Reader, who cannot perufe the lafl beautiful Speech 
which is afcrib*d to the Mother of Mankind, without 
a fecret Pleafure and Satisfaction. 

Whence thou return* Jl^ and whither wentyiy I knoto\ 
For God is alfo in Sleeps and dreams advifoy 
Which he hath fent propitious, fome great good 
Prefaging, fince with Sorrow and Hearts dijlrefs 
Wearied I fell afleep : but notv lead on ; 
In me is no delay : with t/iee to go 
Is to flay here; wit/iout thee here to flay 
Is to go hence unwilling; thou to me 
Art all things under Heav'n, all plcuxs thou 
Who for my wilful crime art baniflid hence. 
This further Confolation yetfecure 
I carry hence ; though all by me is lofl 
Such favour, I unworthy, am vouchfafdy 
By me the promifd Seedfhall all reflore. 

The following Lines which conclude the Poem rife in 
a mofl glorious blaze of Poetical Imagesand Expreflions. 

Heliodorus in his y£thiopicks acquaints us that the 
Motion of the Gods differs from that of Mortals, as 
the former do not flir their Feet, nor proceed Step by 
Step, but Aide o'er the Surface of the Earth by an 
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uniform Swimming of the whole Body. The Reader 
may obferve with how Poetical a Defcription Milton 
has attributed the fame kind of Motion to the Angels 
who were to take PoffefTion of Faradije, 

So fpake our Af other Eve, and Adam heard 
Well pleas' d, but anjhcer'd not ; for noiv too nigh 
TIC Arch-ans^el Jlood^ and from the other hill 
To their fix amotion, ail in bright ai-ray 
The Cherubim dcfccnded; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous^ as cvning mijl 
Ri^ 71 from a River^ der the marifli glides^ 
And gathers ground fajl at the laborers heel 
Homeward returning. High in Front advanc'dj 
The brandijlid Sword of God before tJiem blazed 
Fierce as a Comet ^ 

The Author helped his Invention in the following 
Paffage, by redeeming on the Behaviour of the Angel, 
who, in Holy Writ, has the Conduct of Lot and his 
Family. The Circumilances drawn from that Relation 
are very gracefully made ufe of on this Occafion. 

In either hand the haflning Angel caught 
Our lingering Farents, atid to tlie Eaflem gate 
Ledtliem diredl; and down the Cliff as fa/l 
To the fubje^d plain ; then dif appeared, 
TJiey looking back &c 

The Profpedl [Scene] which our firll Parents are fur- 
prifed with upon their looking back on -fbnw?/^, wonder- 
fully flrikes the Reader's Imagination, as nothing can be 
more natural than the Tears they (hedon that Occafion. 

They looking back^ all tlC Eaflernfide be/ield 
Of Paradife, fo late their happy Seat, 
Waifd over by that flaming brandy Vie gate 
With dreadful faces throned and fiery Arms : 
Some natural tears they dropfd^ but wiped them foon; 
The world was all before them, wJiere to chufe 
Their place of refl, and providence their Guide: 

If I might prefume to offer at the fmallefl Alteration 
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in this Divine Work, I fliould think the Poem would 
end better with the Paffage here quoted, than with the 
two Verfes which follow. 

They hand in hand with wandering Jhps and flow ^ 
Through Eden took their folUary way, 

Thefe two Verfes, though they have their Beaut}*, 
fall vcr>' much below the foregoing Palfage, and renew 
in the Mind of the Reader that Anguilh which was 
pretty well laid by that Confideration, 

Tlie World 7vas all before thenty where to chufe 
Tlieir place of rcfl^ arid providence tlieir Guide. 

The number of Books in Faradife Lofl is equal to 
ihofe of the ^£.ncid. Our Author in his Firil Edition 
had divided his Poem into ten Books, but afterwards 
broke the Seventh and the Eleventh each of them into 
two different Books, by the help of fome fmall Addi- 
tions. This fecond Divifion was made with great 
Judgment, as any one may fee who will be at the 
pains of examining it. It was not done for the fake 
of fuch a Chimerical Beauty as that of refembling 
Virgil in this particular, but for the more juft and 
regular Difpofition of this great Work. 

Thofe who have read Boffu^ and many of the 
Criticks who have written fince his time, will not 
pardon me if I do not find out the particular Moral 
which is inculcated in Faradife Lofl, Tho' I can by 
no means think with the lafl-mentioned French Author, 
that an Epic Writer firfl of all pitches upon a certain 
Moral, as the Ground-work and Foundation of his 
Poem, and afterwards finds out a Story to it : I am, 
however, of Opinion, that no jufl Heroic Poem ever 
was, or can be made, from whence one great Moral 
may not be deduced. That which reigns in Milton is 
the mofl univerfal and mod ufeful that can be 
imagined : it is in fhort this, tJiat Obedience to the WiU 
of God makes Men happy, and that Difobedience makes 
them miferable. This is vifibly the Moral of the prin- 
cipal Fable which turns upon Adam and Eve^ who 
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continued in Faradifi while they kept the Command 
that was given them, and were driven out of it as foon 
as they had tranfgreffed. This is hkewife the Moral 
of the principal Epiiode, which Ihews us how an innu- 
merable multitude of Angels fell from their State of 
Blifs, and were cail into Hell upon their Difobedience. 
Befules this great Moral, which may be looked upon 
as the Soul of the Fable, diere are an innnity of Under- 
Morals which are to be drawn from the leverai parts of 
the Poem, and which make this Work more ufcful and 
inilructive than any other Poem in any Language. 

Thofe who have criricifed on the Odxlft\\ die Iliad. 
and ^neid^ have taken a great deal of pains to tix the 
number of Months or Days contam'd in the Adtion of 
each of thofe Poems. If any one thinks it worth his while 
to examine this Particular in Milton^ he will find that 
from Adam's firll Appearance in the Fourth Book, to his 
Expulfion from Faradife in the Twelfth, the Author 
reckons ten Days. As for that part of the Action which 
is defcribed in the three firR Books, as it does not pafs 
within the Regions of Nature, I have before obferv*d 
that it is not fubjedl to any Calculations of Time. 

I have now finifli'd my Obfervations on a Work 
which does an Honour to the EngUJh Nation. I have 
taken a general View of it under thofe four Heads, the 
Fable, the Characters, the Sentiments and the Lan- 
guage, and made each of them the Subjedl of a par- 
ticular Paper. I have in the next place fpoken of the 
Cenfures which our Author may incur under each of 
thefe Heads, which I have confined to two Papers, 
tho* I might have enlarged the number, if I had been 
difpofed to dwell on fo ungrateful a Subjedl. I be- 
lieve, however, that the feverefl Reader will not find 
any little fault in Heroic Poetry, which this Author 
has fallen into, that does not come under one of thofe 
Heads among which I have diflributed his feveral 
Blemifties. After having thus treated at large of 
Faradife Loji, I could not think it fuflScient to have 
celebrated this Poem in the whole, without defcend- 
ing to Particulars. I have therefore bellowed a 
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Paper upon each Book, and endeavored not only to 
(hew [prove] that the Poem is beautiful in general, but 
to point out its particular Beauties, and to determine 
wherein they conl'ift. I have endeavoured to (hew 
how fome Paflages are beautiful by being Sublime, 
others by being Soft, others by being Natural ; which 
of them are recommended by the Pafllon, which by 
the iSIoral, which by the Sentiment, and which by the 
Expreliion. I have [like>vife] endeavoured to Ihew 
how the Genius of the Poet Ihines by a happy Inven- 
tion, a diflant Allufion, or a judicious Imitation ; how 
he has copied or improved Homer or Virgil^ and raifed 
his own Imaginations by the ufe which he has made of 
feverai Poetical Paflages in Scripture. I might have in- 
ferted [alfo] feverai Palfages of Ta/fo^ which our Author 
has likewife* imitated ; but as I do not look upon Taffo 
to be a fufficient Voucher, I would not perplex my 
Reader with fuch Quotations, as might do more 
Honour to the Italian than the EngliJIi Poet In 
fhort, I have endeavoured to particularize thofe innu- 
merable Kinds of Beauty, which it would be tedious to 
recapitulate, but which are eflential to Poetry, and which 
may be met with in the Works of this great Author, 
/lad I thought, at my firil engaging in this Defign, that 
it would have led me to fo great a length, I believe I 
fhould never have entered upon it ; but the kind Re- 
ception which it has met with among thofe whofe Judg- 
ments I have a Value for, as well as the uncommon 
Demands which my Bookfeller tells me has been made 
for thefe particular Difcourfes, give me no Reafon to 
repent of the Pains I have been at in compofing them. 
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5TH Address. ist Dec&mbbr 1869. 

.Many shall run to and fro, and kn&zvled^e shall be increased. 

jHE assumption, in May last, of tlie publication in addition to 
the euitin;i^ of the Series ; while it has ensured its pemetuation 
ami increase, has inevitably somewiiat siaclvcned the appear- 
ance of new woiks. Nevertlieiess in the present year, 9 Re- 
prints coniainiiu; about 1350 pages will have been issued, as 

compared with 12 Reprints and 1592 pages in i868. The agjrreijate 

21 boolvs containing the entire texts of 33 publications originally printed 

between 1452 and 1712, a.d. 

In addition : the Large Taper Edition has been commenced and 

brought down to TJie Ahnk 0/ Evesham. ALany lovers of choice books 

have bestowed emphatic approval upon the issue in this form, quite 

apart from its very low price. 

My most gratelul thanks arc due and tendered, for a large assistance 

and suppoit constantly afforded to me, as well in the Production as in 

the Sales. 

i^^^OOKING for\vard : I have on tliis occasion to announce further 
growth in the Series ; and in so doing to invite attention to 
sizes of pages and the like. 

I. ^OOljScapSDO. The Ordinary Issue. Seven Reprints, 
originally announced for this year, being carried on to 1870; I propose — 
unK>reseen obstacles not preventing — undertaking, if possible, the fol- 
lowing 8vo works, in the undermentioned order, and at the prices stated at 
pP' 8-14; which prices are approximate within a sixpence per work, as it 
is not easy to forecast exactly the varying expenses of so many books :— 

W. Habington. Castara. 1640. 

R. AscHAM. The Sclioletnaster. 1570. 

Tottcl's Miscellany. Sonj^es and Sontuttes by H. Howard, and other. 1557 

Rev. T. Lbvbr. Sertttofts. 1550. 

W, Webbe. a Discourse 0/ English Poetrie. 1586. 

Sir W. Raleigh and G. Mark ham. The Fiekt in tlu * Revenge.* Z59o-5* 

T. Sackville and T. Norton. Ferrex and Porrex, 1560. 

J. Hall. Hora Vacivof. 

r. TusSER. Fiue Hundred Points of Husbandrie. 1580. 

Milton, Reason of Church Government. 1641. Letter to Harilib. ti)^. 
Rev. P. Stubbes. The Anatomie 0/ Abuses. 1583. 
Sir T. Elvot. Tlie Gover>tour. 1531. 

Two large works will be interpolrvted, when ready — tlie ** Hamiony 
of Bacon's Essayds,''^ 3s., which is partially done. This, when finished, 
will be followed by J. Howell's EpistoUe Ho-EUaua^ which will be 
issued at 6s. The prices in all instances being proportionate to the 
bulk of the work. 
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IL The /00l|$cap 4t0, < Lai^e Faper Edition/ wiU be cootimud 
from dine to' time, at prices corresponding to the 8vo Issue. 

I have now to introduce two new sizes. 

III. 3tinp 4^0- Previous to the first * English Reprint' — Milton's 
Arwpajsptica — beincj sent to press, it was loreseen that the size then 
adopted — fcap. Svo— though possessing many advantages, would be 
inconvenient in cases where a Reprint would exceed 800 or 1000 pages 
in that size. Subsequent obser\'ation and experiment would seem to 
ihow Demy 4to, to be as small a fonn of page capable of carrying a host 
of letters, and yet at the same time clear, readable, handy and hand* 
some, as may perhaps be found. 

In this size, I purpose issuing, from time to time, works that now 
most of us never dream of possessing ; either from the scarcity of the 
original texts, or ilie cost of any existing reprints. In fact, to reprodace 
an old folio or bulky (juarto, at the price of an ordinary modem Ixx^ ; 
-.s 55., 7?. 6(1., los., 15s., and the like. The present scale of cheapness 
being maintained. 

Initial letters have been specially engraved for these 4tos. One 
alphabet, from the Gothic designs of JUAN de Yciar in his scarce 
Ort/ioj^ap/iias practicas^ published at Saragossa in 1 548 and again in 
1 550: and other letters from those in use by our own early printers, 
from John Day to the two Barkers. Altogether, with the best modem 
printing, these 4to« wdl be both beautiful and excessively cheap. 

They will be issued in stiff covers, uncut edges. 

Their contents will interest even more than their appearance. The 
pioneer volume, now in preparation, contains two translations, &c. by 
Richard Eden : which are criteria as to tlie general Cosmical know* 
ledge in England in 1553, and in 155$. 

(i.) The Treatyse of Newe India, a translation from Sebastian 

MuNSTER*s Cosfno^ap/miy was published at an anxious time in 1553. 

The English fleet, under Sir Hugh Willoughby and Richard Chancellor 

— consisting of the Bona Speranza, 120 tons : the Edward Bonaventure, 

160 tons ; the Bona Confidential 90 tons — sent out *by the right wor* 

shipfull M. Sebastian Cabota, Esquier, gouemor of the mysterie and 

companie of the marchants adventurers K>r the discouerie of R^ons, 

Dominions, Islands and places unknowen,* had not long left the English 

shores — Willoughby never to return — in its attempt to reach Cathay by 

the North -East. While there was no news, but a continual anxiety; 

Eden thus shows his purpose in his Dedication of this work : — 

Yet sure I am aswel they which set forthe or take vpon them this viage, as also 
they which shal hereafter attempt ye lyke, may in this small buke as in a little glasse, 
see some cleare light, not only how to learne bv the example, dammage, good sue* 
cesse, and aduentures of others, how to behaue them selues and direct theyr viage to 
their vtmost commoditie, but also if due successe herein should not chaunce according 
vnto theyr hope and expectation (as oftentimes chanceth in great affaires) yet not for 
one foyle or fal, so to be dismayed as wy th shame and dishonor to leave with losse, but 
rather to the death to persist in a godly honeste, and lawful purpose, knowing that 
whereas one death is dewe to nature, the same is more honourably spent in such 
attemptes as may be to the glory of God and commodide of our countrey, then in 
soft beddes at home, among the teares and weping of women. 

(2.) Under the title of The decades of the newe world or west Indioy 
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£den compiled a number of translations from the works of , Peter 
Mari*yr Angleria, Oviedo y Valdes, Lopez de Gomara, Piga- 
FETTA and others : giving striking and fresh accounts of the discovery 
and subjection of the New World and of the Circumnavigation of the 
Globe. Intermixed with these : are the first accounts of the two English 
voyages to Guinea in 1553 and 1554; and the eariieat J£ii<;iish notices 
of Russia, with the exception ot the account of R. Chancellor's voy- 
ai;e, omitted by Eden because of Clement Adam's recent narration of it, 
from Chancellor's own mouth. 

For the multifarious contents of this rirst Demy 410 Reprint — equal in 
quoniicy to over 1200 i'cap. 8vo pages — sce//. 4-0. The price will be los. 

IV. Ilttpcnal jTolio. Vet a fourth form for large illustrated works 
is in contemplation. The first Reprint in tnis size will be of a work 
which has nearly pcrisiied out of mind, but wiiidi strildngly illustrates 
a subject that thrills every Kiic;li:>hman. 

The engraver Aur.rsTiNK Kyther Pul)Hshed in 1590 a somewhat 
condensed translation ironi the Italian or the Florentine riETRO Cbal- 
1)1 N I (fonneriy Illuminator to lidward V'l., but then a resident in 
London), Conccrnnn^c the SMnishe jieete ifttindirtq-e Eui^laude in the yean 
1 588 attd ouerthrmvne e>y Hir JSfaiesti^s A'attte^ ijr'r. vS-^r. 

For this small 410 tract, Ryther engraved eleven l*lates to scale, 
showing the positions of the fleets (by the representation of the ships) in 
the several actions. These plates are now being engravetl in facsimile : 
and though the progress is slow, even to tediousness, I am in hopes that 
this volume will appear in 1S70 ; and if possible be published for lOs. 6d. 

It is therefore hoped, that, in one or other of these forms, the Scries 
may be adequate to the production of any English book. 

In conclusion : I shall as heretofore be thankful for any suggestions. 

Every month or six weeks at most ought, to see some fresh Reprint. 
Should a longer interval occur : that is not to be imputed to an imaginary 
cessation of the Series, of which — the books now just clearing expenses 
— I have no anticipation whatever : but to my limited leisure time and 
to difficulties in production. 

Once more I remit the Sales to the ceaseless advocacy of every Sup- 
jjorter. 

These Reprints come to us, like Ships out of the darkness and 
oblivion of the Past, laden with a varied and precious freight. Exact 
transcripts of the English language, skilled productions of English minds, 
ancient deed-rolls of English heroes, and photographs of English 
manners, are their burden. The speech, thought, and work of Old 
England are thus being imported into these later ages. Of such wealth 
may there ever be Store and enougli for all English-reading races, both 
for Now and Aye. 

Edward Arber. 

■ • • • 

6 QuBBN Square, Bloomsbury, 
London, W.C 



4 Analysis of Richard Eden's Works, 1553, ^SSS- 

pemu 4to. 

Will he ready about March 1870, in one Volume, icxr. 
RICHARD EDEN. 

L A treatvse OF THE N'EWE INDIA, WITH 
OTHER NEW FOUNDE LANDES AND IS- 
LANDS. AS WELL EASTWARDE AS WEST 
WARDE, as they are knowen and found in these cure 
«layes, after the descripcion of Sebastian Munster, in his 
boke of vniiicrsail Cosmograpiiie, ^c. [London, 1553.] 

T. Dedicatjon to the Duke ^^^ Northuniberiand. 

2. Kyrharcl Kden to the reader. 

J. 4£ Of the nevvc lixJia. a.*, u is knowen and found in these our dayes. In che 

ycare of onre Lorde M.I). L. 1 1 1. After the description of Suba>uan Munster 

in his H<M>ke oi" tlie vniuersaU Cosmoijraphic. Libr. v. De terris Aiitt Meucrix. 

And translated into tlnlzlt.^lle i)y Richard Eden. 
4. ^ Of the newe India and ILuides in ttie Wesc Ocean sea, how, when, and by 

whom they were found. 

II. The First Englisli Collection of Voyages, Traffics, and Discorezies.— 

THE DECADES OF THE NEW WORLD OR 
WEST INDIA, d-r. d-r. [by Peter Martyr of Angleria.] 
[Translated, compiled, &c. by Richard Eden.] fl[ Londini, 
Anno 1555. 

1. The [Dedicator^-] Epistle [to King Philip and Queen Mary.] 

2. Richard Eden to the Reader. 

3. The [ist, 2d, and 3d only of the 8] Decades of the newe worldeor 
west India, Conteynynjj tlienauigations and conquestes of the Spanyardes, 
with the particular description of the moste ryche and large lands and 
Ilandes lately founde in the west Ocean perteynyng to the inheritaunce of 
the kinges of Spayne. In the which the diligent reader may not only 
consyder what commoditie may herehy chaunce to the hole christian 
world in tyme to come, but also learne many secreales touchynge the 
lande, the sea, and the starres, very necessarie to be knowtn to al such 
as shal attempte any nauigations, or otherwise haue delite to beholde 
the strange and woonderful woorkes of god and nnture. \Vr}*tten in the 
I^^tine tounge by Peter Martyr of Angleria, and translated into 
Englysshe by Rycharde Eden. 

(x) The first Decade [in ten Books]. OJ the Ocean. 

(a) The second Decade [in ten Books.] Of the supposed Continent or firtne iande. 

(3) The Third Decade [in ten Books.] The ne^v south Ocean^ «&-f. Sa*c. 

(4) O/tlie Landes and Ilandes lately founde: and of the maners oj the inhaltii' 

auntes of the same. 

4. The Bull of Pope Alexander VI. in 1493, granting to the Spaniards 
* the Regions and Ilandes founde in the Weste Ocean* by them. 

5. The Hystorie of the West Indies by Goncalo Fern/ ndez Oviedo 
y Valdes. • . • 

Of the ordinary navygation from Spayne to the Weste Indies. 
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Of twoo notable thynges as touchyng the West Indies : And of the great rychesse 
Vroitgiht from then5e intu Spayne. 

Otthe niynes oTj^olde. and the manner of w-orkynge in thcym. 

Of the maner uf lysi>bin^e I'ur perlcs. 

Of the famtliaritic wiitdi certcyne of the Indians haue wych the denyll, and how 
thev receaue answere oC hyin of thynges to coome. 

Of the cemperaiurc oi'thc rc-^tuns viidcr ur nearc to tiic burnt lyiie cauled Ttfrrida 
sofift or the Lquinui'iuil: anci ut the dyuurs scu->uns ut the ycare. 

Of d>iiers panuatlar thynge>, a:» woornic:*, scrpcnics. Leuates. louies, trees, ^c. 

Of trees. iVuitcs. and phinies. Of kccuus or Caiic:». 

Of venenious auptes wncrwtth thev poy<:on thevr arruwc:*. 

Of fysshes and o. the uiaiier uf fysNhynge. 

Of threiincrexsc and decre;isc. mat u>j rysynge and fnuilynge ot our Ocean and 
Souihc bca cauiicd liie aca ot .^ ur. 

Of the btray:;ht or n.irowe p i.s.sacc of the lunde Ivince uctwene the North and 
South sea. by tuc whiciie >uyci:N may much suoncr and e.thivcr be uruticht from liie 
laiaudcs ut SJoiucca into ouaync oy itic U'c:>i Occaa then by tnai way wnoroy Uie 
Portugaies sayle into Kum 1 ndia. ^ 

Howe thynges that are of one kvnde. dyfifer in forme .ind quaiitie. accordvnj^e to 
the nature of the piace where tney are engenured or growe. And of the oea^tes 
cauicd Ty;;crs. 

Of the mancrsand castomes of the InHians of the firme lande. and of thr\T women. 

Of the chjefc iLinUuii tlispiiuioiii and Cuot. :ir.:ic ionuc. 

Oi x}i\ti\x\xilaii BacoaUos cvi\\\c^ BaccaicarutH, situate on the North ayde of the 

6. Of Other notal>le tliini's f^nthered out of dvueirs autots. 

(i) Of the vniuersai carde and newe woride. 

la) Of the vyage made bv the Spanvardes rounde abowte the woride fby Ferdinand 
Macf.lhakns: Written \\\ itniian by A.ntomo Figaketta.! 

(3) Of the prices ai precious stones and bpices, with theyr weightes and measures 

as ihev arc accu>tO(ned to t>c souide buthe of the Mnorcb and the gentytes : 
And of the places where ihey growe. 

(4) The debate and stryfe betwene the .Spanyardcs and Portugalcs. for the diuision 

of the Indies and the trade of Spices. [Written in Spanish by FR.^NCISCO 

I^PKZ DB Gx>.MAKA.] 

(5) Of the Pole Antartike and the starres abowt the same, &c. [Frotn Americu.s 

VESParius, Anukea ue Cuk.sau, Aloisics Cauamustus.J 

7. Of Moscouic and Cathay. 

(z) A discourse of dyuers vyages and wayes by the whiche Spices, Precious stones, 
and goide were brought in owlde tyme from India into Europe and other 
partes of the world. 

Also of the vyage to Cathay and East India by the north sea: And of 
certeyne secreates touchynge the same vyagr, declared by the duke of Mos- 
couie hii ambassadour to an excellent lerned gentelman of Italie, named 
Galbatius Butrigakius. 

Lykewyse of the vyages of that woorthy owlde man Sebastian Cabote, yet 
liuynge in Englande, and at this present the gouemour of the coompany of the 
marchantes of Cathay in the citte of London. IsTERaiid Iacobi;s Bastald(;s. 

(a) A briefe description of Moscouia after the later wryters, as Srdastian Mi;n- 

(3) Of the North regions and of the moderate and continuall heate in coulde regions 
aswell in the nyght as in the day in soomer season. Also howe those regions 
are habitable to th[ejinhabitauntes of the same, contrary to'th[e]opinion of 
the owlde wryters. 

(4} The historic written in the latin toonge by Pai;las Iouus bysshoppeof Nuceria 
in Italie, of the legation or ambassade of create Basilius Prince of Moscouia, 
to pope Clement the. vii. of that name : In which is conteyned the descrip* 
tion of Moscouia with the regions conhninge abowte the same euen ynto the 
great and ryche Empire of Cathay. [Sigismundus Lidbrus. 

(5) Other notable thynges concern ynge Moscouia gathered owt of the bookes of 

[After which Eden tells us. " As concernynge Moscouia and Cathay, I was mynded 
to haue added hereunto dyuers other thynges, but that for certeyne considerations I 
was persuaded to proceade no further. Vnto whose requeste, herein satisfynge 
rather other then my selfe, wyllynge olherwyse to haue accomplyssed this booke to 
further perfecdon, I was content to ^gree for two causes especially mouynge me 
whereof the one is, that as touchynge these trades and vyages, as in maner in al 
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other idenoes, there are certe^rne secreates not to bee publysshed and made 
to all men. The other cause is, that the i>arteners at whose charge this booke is 
prynted, although the copy whereof they haue wrought a ionge space haue cost them 
nought doo not neuerthelesse cease dayly to caule vppon me to make an end aad 
proceade no further ; affirraynge that the booke wyll bee of to great a prvce and not 
euery mans money : fearyng rather theyr owne losse and hvnderaunce, then carefull 
ro bee benericiail to other, as is nowe in manner the trade of all men. Which ordin- 
dhe respecte ut pnuate commoditie hath at thys cyme so ivttie moued me, I take god 
:o wytnesse. tnat tor my paynes and trauayles taken herein such as they bee. I may 
^ upon lusc occasicm thyiike mv seife a ioohcr monve waves, except such men of good 
ncitnauon as .shall cake pleasure and feele sum commoditie in the knowieai^e of these 
iivnges, shall thxaike me woorthv thcyr good woorric. wherewith I shai repute my 
seife and my trauayles so abundantly satvstyed. thac i shall repute other mens 
.;aynes a recompense lor mv io.-vscs. as thev may bee indcede. yf men bee not vnthanke' 
lull, which oniv \ice of ini^racitude hath h\nidered the worlde of many benentes."] 
6) The letters missiue uf Kuward \'1. in 1553. 

8. Other notable thynjjes as touchynge the Indies [chiefly out of the 
lK>oks of Francisco Loj'KZ de i^omara, * and partly also out of the 
earde made by Sebastian Cabot.'] 

Of the foreknowiedi^e chat the poet Seneca had of the f>'nd)mge this newe worldt 
.*nd other rcj^ions not then knowcn. 

Of the greac ilaude which Plato cauled Atlantica or Atlantide. 

Of the colour of the Indians. Why thev were cauled Indians. 

The lyrste discouerynge of the Weste Indies. fledge of the Indies. 

What manner of man Chrystopher Culon was : and howe he came fyrst to the know- 

What labour and trauayie Colon cooke in actempcyng his fyrst vyaj^e to the indies. 

Of newe Spayne cauled Noua Hispana, or Mexico. Of Peru. 

Of the great ryuer cauled Rio dc ia Plata (that is) the ryuer of syluer. 

Of the hygher East India cauled India Tercera or Trecera. 

Of the landes of Laborador and Baccalaos, lyince west and northwest from £ng* 
lande, and beinge parte of the hrme iande of the West Indies. 

The discouerynge of the lunde of Flor^'da. [abowt the same. 

An opinion that Europa, Africa, and Asia, are Ilandes : and of certayne nauigations 

That the Spanyardes haue sayled to the Antipodes (that is) suche asgo fiete to fiett 
ageynst vs, &c. 

Who fyrst founde the needle of the compasse, and the vse thereof. 

The Situacion and byggenes of the earth. What degrees are. 

9. The Booke of Metals. 

(z) Of the generation of metalles and theyr mynes with the maner of fyndinge the 
same : written in the Italien toimge by Vannuccius Biringuezius in his 
booke cauled Pyrotechtna. 

(9) Of the myne of golde and the qualitie thereof in particular. 

(3) Of the myne of siluer and the qualitie thereof.^ 

(4; The maner of workynge in golde mynes of Egipte in owld tyme. 

10. The description of the two viages made owt of England into 
Guinea in Affricke [in 1553, 1554]. 

[Eden here writes. "That these vyages to Guinea are placed after the booke of 
Metals as separate from other vyages, the cause hereof is, that after I had delyuered 
the sayde booke of metalles to the handes of the printers, I was desyred by certeyne 
my frendes to make summe mention of these \'iages, that sum memorie thereof myght 
remaine to our posteritie." 

He thus concludes his description, ** And to haue sayde thus much of these vyages 
t may suffice. For (as I haue sayd before) Whereas the parteners at whose charges 
this book is prynted, wold Ionge sence haue me proceaded no further, I had not 
thought to haue written any thynge of these vyaees but that the liberalitie of master 
Toy encoraged me to attempt the same. Which I speake not to the reproche of other 
in whome I thynke there lacked no good wyll, but that they thought the booke wolde 
be to chargeable."] 

I X. The maner of fyndynge the Longitude of r^ons. 

Index. 
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IMPERIAL FOUO. 

1. ^etnxccio abalbini — Jnctgnjsthte |l5tl)er. 

A Discourse conceminge the Spanishe tleete inuadinge 
Englande in the yeare i5<:58 and ouerthrowne by her Maies- 
ties Nauie vnder the conduction of the Right-honorable the 
Lorde Charles Howarde highe Admirall of Englande : 
written in Italian by Petruccio V'baldino citizen of Flor- 
ence, and translated for A. Ryther : vnto the which discourse 
are annexed certaine tables expressinge the generail exploites, 
and conliictes had with the said tleete. 

These bookes with the tables belonginge to them are to be 
solde at the shoppe of A. Ryther, being a little frorti Leaden 
hall next to the Signe of the Tower. [15 90.] [/;/ preparation, 

DEMY QUABTO. 

1. $tcl)arb (i^ben. 

(i) A treatyse of the newe India^ with other new founde 
landes and Ilandes, aswell eastwarde as westwarde, as they 
are knowen and found in these oure dayes, after the descrip- 
cion of Sebastian Munster in his boke of vniuersall Cos- 
mographie : . . . . Translated out of Latin into Englisshe. 
By Rycharde Eden. [Lond. 1553.] 

(2) The Decades of the newe worlde or west India, Con- 
teynyng the nauigations and conquestes of the Spanyardes 
of the moste ryche and large landes and Ilandes lately founde 
in the west Ocean perteynyng to the inheritaunce of the 
Kinges of Spayne. 

Wrytten in the Latine tounge by Peter Martyr of Angleria, 
and translated into Englysshe by Richarde Eden. f[ Lon- 
dini. In cedibus Guilhelmi Powell' Anno 1555. 
Ten Shillingrs. \To appear about March xZ^o. 

Published at 6 Queen Square, London, W.O. 
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FOOLSCAP. 

Ordinary Issue, in 8vo. 

Published in Stiff^ Covers^ wiih either cut or uncut ed^es. 
Copies with cut ed^es itsned^ unleM otherwise ordered. 

liANDSOMS ANU DURABLE Ca^E FOK TUB SAMB, IN RoXBURGHB STYLE, IS. 

Bound Volumes, in Svo. 

. iUo^ two or three of suck ll''orks coiUcted into occasiomU Voltanes^ in grun cloth, 
*-fri ednpes, lauaiiy aoout Hal/ a L'ro^vH each. 

Large Paper Edition, in 410. 

The same texts, beantifuilv print e^i on thick toueti Paper: issued in StijfCovrrs, 
tminu eti^es, at Z'ery Unu prices. Issued iin Dec. 1^69; as Jar as A'o. x8 : to be con- 
r.tinett from time to time, p ^ 

xcaiK 4to. ^ - ,-_'—. 

L.ir?e TITLES, PRICES, &c &c. StiffCovcre, 

' '.ipcr either cttt or Cloth. 

K Jition. uMcut edf^es. 

s. d, 1. 4fohtt fEilton. s. d 

(i) A decree of the Starre- Chamber, concern- 
ing Printing, made the eieuenth day of July last 
past. London, 1637. 

(2) An Order of the Lords and Commons as- 
sembled in Parliament for the regulating of 
Printing, &c. London, 14 June, 1643. 

(3) AREOPAGITICA : A speech of Mr. 
John Milton for the liberty of Vnlicenc*d Print- 
ing, to the Parlament of England London. [24 

I 6 November]. 1644. 06 

2. Stt§l) JDatimer, Ex-Bishop of Worcester, 

SERMON ON THE PLOUGHERS, A 
notable Sermon of ye reuerende father Master 
Hughe Latimer, whiche he preached in ye Shrouds 
at paules churche in London, on the xviii daye of 

I 6 Januarye. € Theyereof our Loorde MDXLviii. o 6 

3- ^tepl)m (Sofifion, Stttd, Oxon. 

(0 THE SCHOOLE OF ABUSE. Con- 
teining a pleasaunt invective against Poets, Pipers, 
Plaiers, Jesters, and such like Caterpillers of a 
Commonwealth ; Setting up the Flagge of De- 
fiance to their mischievous exercise, and ouer- 
throwing their Bulwarkes, by Prophane Writer?, 
Natural! reason, and common experience. A 
discourse as pleasaunt for gentlemen that fauour 
learning, as profitable for all that wyll follow 
vertue. London. [August?] 1579. 

(2) AN APOLQGIE OF THE SCHOOLE 
OF ABUSE, against Poets, Pipers, and their 
I 6 Excusers. London. [December.^] 1579. . .06 
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Pubiisbed at 6 Queen Sc^uare, London, W.O. 
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f^ AN APOLOGIE FOR POETRIE. Written ,^* 

by the right noble, vertuous and learned Sir 
I 6 Philip Sidney, Knight. London. 1595. . .06 

5- <!5DtDari) cHebbf, Chief Master G miner. 

The rare niid most vvondcrfiil thingcs wiiich 
Edward \Vei)be an Enijlishman borne, iiach seene 
and passed in his troublesome trauaiies. in the 
Citties ot Icrusalem, DamasivO, iictheiem, and 
(lalciy: and in the Landes of lewrie. Irl'^ipt, J 

Gtecia, Russia, and in the land of Prester iohn. C^ z 

Wherem is set foorth his extreame siauerie sus- ' ^ 

tained manv veres tosrither. in the Gallies and J:-^ 

wars of the i,^reat Turk against the Landes ot ^ 

Persia, Tartaria. Spame, and Portugall. with the — ^ 

manner of iiis releasement. and commmi; into : -/" 

1 6 London in May last. London. 1590. . . . o 61 

6. ^olm .^elDcn. ! 

TABLE TALK : being the Discourses of 
John Sflden Esq. ; or his Sence of various Mat- 
ters of Weight and High Consequence relating 

2 6 especially to Religion and State. London. 1689. i o 

7. Soc|cr ;^^cl)am. 

TOXOPHIL US, The schole of shooting con- 
teyned in two bookes. To all Gentlemen and 
yomen of Englande, pleasaunte for theyr pastime o 

to rede, and profitable for theyr use to folow, both ^^ 

2 6 in warre and peace. London. 1545. . . • ^ ^ -eg 



8. lojscpl) ^bbijSOtt. 44 
CRITICISMS OF MILTON'S PARA- <<. 

DISE LOST From The Spectator \ being its '^ 

Saturday issues between 31 December, 171 1, and ^' 

263 May, 1712 10- 

9. 3o[)n ILgls, ja.^. 

(1) € EUPHUES. THE ANA TOMY OF 
WIT, Verie pleasaunt for all Gentlemen to read, 
?nd most nee essarie to remember. Wherein are 
contained the delightes that Wit followeth in his 
youth by the pleasantnesse of loue, and the hap- ^ 
pinesse he reapeth in age, by the perfectnesse of > 
Wisedome. London. 1579. i; 

(2) C EUPHUES AND HIS ENGLAND. I -^ 
Containing his voyage and aduentures, myxed [ .-^ 
with sundrie pretie- discourses of honest Loue, I 5/0 

Sold by aU BoolcseUers. 
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^P» the Description of the Countrey, the Court, and Stiff i ^^^ 
^j the manners of that Isle. Delightful to be read, ^"^ ' 
and nothing hurtful to be regarded : wher-in '* 
there is small offence by lightnesse giuen to the 
wise, and Icsse occasion of looscnes prottered to 
the wanton. London, 15S0. 
9 o Collated with early subsequent editions. . . 4 o 

10. 6corqe BilUcrjs, Dnkc o/Bitckuia^ham. 
THE REHEARSAL. As it was Acted at the 

Theatre Royal London, 1672. With Illustrations 
2 6 from previous plays. ii:c *i o 

11. (George (gaiscoigne, Esquire, 
(i) A remembravnce of the wel imployed life, 

and godly end of Geori^e Gaskoi^ne, Esquire, 
wiio clcceassed at Stalmford in Lincoln shire, 
the 7 of October 1577. The reporte of Geor 
Whetstoxs, Gent an eye witnes of his Godly > 

and Charitable End in this world. Lond. 1577. '**■ 

(2) Certayne notes of Instruction concerning S 
the making of verse or rime in English, written s 
at the request of Master Edouardi Doiiati, 1575. ) 

(3) THE STEELE GLAS. A Satyre com- ^J- 

Eiled by George Gasscoigne Esquire [Written 
etween Apr. 1575 &Apr. 1576]. Together with 

(4) THE COMPLAYNT OF PHYLO- 
MENE, An Elegie compyled by George Gass- 3/6 
coigne Esquire [between April 1562 and 3rd 

2 6 April 1576.J London. 1576 10 

12. foljlt CJarle, |tt.^. : afterwards in succes- 
sion Bishop of Worcester^ and of Salisbury. 

MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE, or a Peece of 
the World discovered, in Essays and Characters. 
London. 1628. With the additions in subsequent 
2 6 editions during the Author's life time. . .10 

13. Stigl) Xatimer, Ex-Bishop of Worcester. 
SE VEN SERMONS BEFORE ED WARD 

VL (i) C The fyrste sermon of Mayster Hugh 
Latimer, whiche he preached before the Kynges 
Maiest. wythin his graces palayce at Westmyn- 
ster. M.D.XLIX. theviiiofMarche. (,*,) ^ 

(2) The seconde [to seventh] Sermon of 

Master Hughe Latemer, whych he preached J « 

before the Kynges maiestie, withyn hys graces 5 J 

Palayce at Westminster ye. xv. day of March. 

4 o M.cccccxlix . ..16^ 3/0 

Published at 6 Queen Square, London, W.O. 
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^- 14. ^ir STljomajs Ittore. ' c^ J ^^^ 

^ UTOPIA. A frutefuU pleasaunt, and wittie ,. ^ 
worke, of the best state of a publique weale, and 
of the new yle, called Utopia : written in Latine, 
by the right worthie and famous Sir Thomas More 
knyght, and translated into Engiishe by Raphe 
ROBYNSON. sometime fellowe of Corpus Christi 
College in Oxford, and nowe by him at this se- 
conde edition newiie perused and corrected, and 
also with diuers notes in the margent augmented. 
6 London. [1556]. . . . . .10^ 

15. (Seocge Puttcnham. - s 
THE ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE. 1 >-! 

Contriued into three Boolces : The tirst of Poets 
and Poesic, the second of Proportion, the third _ 

o of Ornament. London. 15 S9. . . . 2 oj ^^ 

16. JfamcsS '?)OTDcU, Historiographer Royal to 
Charles II. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR FORREINE 
TRA VELL. Shewing by what cours, and in 
what comi)asse of time, one may take an exact 
Survey of the Kingdomes and States of Christen- 
dome, and arrive to the practicall knowledge of 
the Languages, to good purpose. London. 1642. 
Collated with the edition of 1650 ; and in its 
* new Appendix for Travelling into Turkey and -s 

6 the Levant parts' added. . . .06^ 

17. The earliest known English comedj. 
^tcl}0laj5 aball, Master of Eton. 

ROISTER DOISTER, [from the unique copy 
6 at Eton College]. 1566. . . .061^ 

18. THE REVELATION TO THE MONK \ w 
OF E VESHAM, Here begynnyth a mervelous ^ij^ 
revelacion that was schewyd of almighty god by I § 
sent Nycholas to a monke of Euyshamme yn the £ 
days of Kynge Richard the fyrst. And the yere ^.^ 
of our lord. M.C.Lxxxxvi. [From the unique ^' 

6 copy, printed about 1482, in the British Museum], i o 

19. |fame)$ T9I. of Scotland y L of England, 

(1) THE ESS A YES OF A PRENTISE, 
IN THE DIVINE ARTE OF POESIE. 
Edinburgh 1585. 

(2) A COUNTER BLASTE TO TO- 
6 BACCO. London. 1604. • . , i oJ 

Sold by all Booksellers. 
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^^' 20. j&ir Jclobert fLaunton, Mtu/^r of the sdff 

Court of Wards, *"* 

FRAGMENTA REGALIA : or, Observa- 

tions on the late Queen Elizabeth, her Times, 

and Favourites. [Third Edition. London] 

1^)53. [/// Z?<f^. 1 869. 

21. Sl)Oma$ S3atjSon, Student at law, 

(i) TWjfi" hiKUTo/uL'TraOla or Passionate Cen- 

turie of Loue. Divided into iivo parts : whereof 
the jirst expresseth the Authors sufferatue ifi 
Loue-: the latter, his long- farewell to Loue and 
all his tyrannze. Composed by Thomas Wat- 
son Gentleman ; and published at the request of 
certaine Gentlemen his very frendes. London 

{2) MELIBCEUS T. Watsoni, sive, Ecloj^a 
in obitum F. Walsinghami, &c. Londini, 1590. 

(3) AN EGLOGUE, &c.. Written first in 
latine [the above Melibceus] by Thomas Wat- 
son Gentleman and now by himsclfe translated 
into English. London. 1590. 

(4) THE TEARS OF FANCY, or Loue 
disdained. [From the unique copy, wanting 
Sonnets ix.-xvi., in the possession of S. Christie- 

4 o Miller, Esq.] London, 1593. \InDec,\%^, i 6 
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The following willy if possible, appear in the course ofiSjo: 

22. SSSilliam ||abtngton. 

CASTARA, The third Edition. Corrected 
and augmented. London. 1640. With the varia- 
" tions of the two previous editions. . .10 

23. I^oger ^sic\)am. 
THE SCHOLEMASTER, Or plaine and 

perfite way of teach yng children, to vnderstand, 
write, and speake, the Latin tong, but specially 
purposed for the priuate brynging vp of youth in 
lentlemen and Noble mens houses, and com- 
modious also for all such, as haue forgot the 
Latin tonge, and would, by themselues, without a 
Scholemaster, in short tyme, and with small 
paines, recouer a sufficient habilitie, to vnder- 
6 stand, write, and speake Latin. London. 1570. i o^ 
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L;/- 24, Tottd'a Miaoellany. Stiff ^^j^ 

J SONGES AND SONNETTES, written by ^^ 

'* * the ryght honorable LordeHEXRvH AWARD, late ** * 

5 o Earle of Surrey, and other. [London, June] 1557. 2 o 2 6 

25. ^cu. ShomasJ Iteoer. iE.3l. : afterwards ^ 

Master pf St, "Jofnts Coiiei^e^ Cambridi^^e. \ 

SER^fOXS. (i) .4 fruitfull Sermon made m ' 

Paules churche at London in the Shroudes, the j 

scconde of Februari. 1550. 

2) A Sermon preached the thyrd Sunday in 
Llmu before the Kvnires Maiesticand his honour- 

able counseil. 1550. r >•? 

(3) A Sermon preached at Pauls Crosse, the j 

2 6 xiiii. day of December. 1550 ' °| 

26. uiEilliam C3cbbe, Gtaduate, ' 
A DISCOURSE OF EX GUSH FOE- \ 

TRIE. Toi^^cthcr, with the Authors iudijment, j 

touchiii!:; the reformation of our English Verse. j 

2 6 London. 15S6. . . . . . . . I oj 

27. ^ir 5B. Balciql)— <S. iHarkhanr. 
FIGHT IN' THE 'REVENGE: (i) A ^ 

report of the Truth of the right about the isles | 

of Acores, this last Sommer. Betwixt the Re- 
uenge, one of her Maiesties Shippes, And an 
Armada of the King of Spaine. London. 1591. 
(2) The most Honorable Tragedie of Sir Ri- 
charde Grinuille, Knight (.%) Bramo assai^poco 
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spcro^ nulla chieggio. [By Gervase Mark- 
ham] London. 1595. [Two copies only are 
6 known, Mr. Grenville's cost ;£4o.] . . .06 

28 • (1) The earliest known Englisli trai^y; and also the 
earliest English play in blank yerse. 

®l)0maj5J ^ackDllle, afterwards Lord 
Buckhurst^ and Earl of Dorset : and 
Shomaji ;ftorton, of Sharpenhoe {Beds), 
IT THE TRAGEDIE OF FERREX AND 
FORREX, set forth without addition or altera- 
tion but altogether as the same as shewed on 
stage before the Queenes Maiestie, about nine 
yeares past, vz, the xviij day of lanuarie. 1 561. by 
the gentlemen of the Inner Temple. Lond. [i 570.] 

Collated with the surreptitious edition *The | 

Tragedie of Gorboduc,' of 1565. 
(2) ^ackDille'jS THE INDUCTION to The 
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Sold by all Booksellers. 
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^J*- Complaynt of Henryednke of Buckingham^from. Stiff CUk 
,7^ \ht second ^itiovLoi A My rravr/or Magistrates, i^^ 
2 6 London. 1563. . • • • . • •10 

29. 3ol)n lall. 
HOR^'E VACIV^, or Essays. Some occa- 

1 6 sionall considerations. London. 1646. . .06 

30. vThomad (iTu^jser. 
FIVE HUNDRED POIXTES OF GOOD 

HUSBANDRIES as well for the Champion, or 
open Countrie, as also for the woodland, or Se- 
ueralL mixed in euerie Month with HUSWIFE- 

RIE with diucrs other lessons, as 

a diet for the former, of the properties of windes, 
plantes, hops, hcrbes, bees and approued reme- 
dies for sheepe and cattle, with many other mat- 
ters both proiitable and not vnpleasant for the ^ 

4 o Reader .... London. 1580. . . . i 6 jj = 

31. |oI)n Ittiltoit. I-|| 
(i) The Life of M' John Milton [by his nephew ' ~ 

Edward Phillips], ^rom ' Letters of State /q 

written by Mr, yohn Milton ^ bet. 1649-59.* 
London. 1694. 

(2) THE REASON ON CHURCH-GO- 
VERNEMENT urg'd against Prelacy. By Mr. 
John Milton. In two Books. [London] 1641. 

(3) Milton's Letter OF EDUCATION, To 

2 6 MdiSttv Samuel Hartlib, [London. 5 June 1644.] i o 

32. met). ?!)illip ^ttibbeji. 
(i) THE ANATOMIE OF ABUSES : 

conteyning a discoverie or briefe Summarie of 

such Notable Vices and Imperfections, as now « 

raigne in many Christian Countreyes of the 

World : but especialieinaveriefamous ILANDE i 

called AILGNA \i,e, AngliaJ : Together with [ 2 

most fearefull Examples of Gods ludgementes, 

executed vpoh the wicked for the same, aswell in 2/6 

AILGNA of late, as in other places, elsewhere 

. . . London, i Maij. 1583. 

(2) The Second part of THE ANATOMIE 

5 o OF ABUSES, . . . London. 1583. . . 2 o j 

33. ^ir a:i)omaj5 (fflsot. 
THE GO VERNOR, The boke named the ^ _. ^ 
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